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NARROW VERSUS WIDE MECHANISM: 
INCLUDING A RE-EXAMINATION OF TURING'S 
VIEWS ON THE MIND-MACHINE ISSUE * 


hen René Descartes! claims that the human body is a ma- 
Ws he is proposing a novel way of explaining or model 
ing the functioning of the body. Among the functions 
that are to be explained in this new way are the operation of the 
sense organs, some amount of internal processing of the resulting 
sensory ideas, the "stamping of these ideas in the memory," and "the 
internal movements of the appetites and passions" (ibid., p. 108). 
I should like you to consider that these functions follow from the mere 
arrangement of the...organs every bit as naturally as the movements of 
a clock or other automaton follow from the arrangement of its 
counter-weights and wheels (ibid.). 


Clocks and other mechanical artifacts—such as church organs, water 
fountains, hydraulically powered statues, and clockwork models of living 
creatures—were suggesting a new paradigm of explanation in human 
and animal physiology, in which the functions and (nonvoluntary) 
movements of the body are viewed as arising "just as [they] would be 
produced in a machine." Even the difference between a living and a 
dead body is to be understood in terms of "the difference between, on 
the one hand, a watch or other automaton...when it is wound up...and, 
on the other hand, the same watch or machine wben it is broken and 
the principle of its movement ceases to be active.”? 

* Research on which this article draws was supported ın part by Univernty of 
Canterbury Research Grant No. U6271. I am grateful to Stephen Gaukroger, Di 
ane Proudfoot, and John Sutton for valuable discussion. 

1 L'Homme, John Cottingham, Robert Stoothoff, and Dugald Murdoch, trans., in 
Ths Philosophical Wrisngs of Descartes, Volume 1 (New York: Cambridge, 1985). 

2? Fourth Sat of Fapies, Cotungham, Stoothoff, and Murdoch, trans., in The Philo- 


sophical Writings of Descartes, Volume 2 (New York: Cambridge, 1984), p. 161. 
* The Passions of the Soulin The Philosophical Writings of Descartes, Volume 1, pp. 329-50 
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Thomas Hobbes's mechanist philosophy amounts in its essentials 
to a materialist view of mind coupled with the view that the artifac- 
tual mode of explanation—typified by the explanation of the work- 
ing of a clock in terms of the nature and arrangement of its internal 


parts—may usefully be transferred to the study of naturally occur- 
ring systems, including our bodies and our minds: 


.. What is the Heart, but a Spring; and the Nerves, but so many Strings; 
and the Joynts, but so many Wheeles, giving motion to the whole Body, 
such as was intended by the Artificer?* 


Julien Offray de La Mettrie' likewise propounded a thoroughgoing 
mechanism, insisting against Descartes that human beings, and not 
just their bodies, are machines: “Let us then conclude boldly that 
man is a machine and that there is in the whole universe only one di- 
versely modified substance" (iid, p. 39). La Mettrie gleefully ap- 
plied the artifactual mode of explanation to both body and mind: 


..the human body is a clock...[T]he heart...is like the mainspring of the 
machine (hd., p. 34). 


[S]ince all the soul’s faculties depend so much on the specific organisa- 
tion of the brain and of the whole body that they are clearly nothing but 
that very organisation, the machine is perfectly explained! ...Some wheels, 
a few springs more than in the most perfect animals, the brain proportion. 
ately closer to the heart and thus receiving more blood... (isd, p. 26). 


The core of the claim, as put forward by the historical mechanists, 
that such-and-such naturally occurring item is a machine is this: the 
item’s operation can be accounted for in monistic, materialist terms and 
in a manner analogous to that in which the operation of an artifact is 
explained in terms of the nature and arrangement of its parts.* I shall 


* Lewathan ( London: Andrew Crooke, 1651; reprint, Menston: Scolar, 1969), 

* L'Homme machine (Leiden: Luzac, 1748); La Mettrie: Mackens Man and Other 
Wnisngs, Ann Thomson, trans (New York: Cambridge, 1996). 

* Other distinctive but secondary claims were endorsed by various mechanists; of- 
ten such clams were emphasized more by one thinker than by others, and in any 
case apply more to physical explanation than to physiological or o-physiological 
explanation. These include the following (sec J. E. McGuire, 's Conception of 
Nature," Journal of the History of Ideas, xxxi (1972): Simp. 23): (1) occult qual+ 
ties are to be banished from explanations, which must be on sensory experi- 
ence in terms of clear and distinct ideas. (2) AIL datural phenomena arc from 
matter in motion, or matter and motion. (9) Compound bodies are composed of 
vortices (Descartes), centers of force (Leibniz), or microscopic corpuscles. (4) Meta- 
physical prinaples are to be integrated with experiment. (5) Nature 1s governed by 
immutable geometrical laws. (6) Regulanties are to be expressed and explained in a 
mathematical manner. (7) Nature is to be conceived dynamically in terms of rho- 
tion, rather than statically in terms solely of sze and shape. (8) An important feature 
of Cartesian mechanism was that matter be tert, in the sense that every changelin 
the matter’s motion 1s accounted for in terms of contact action. (In emphasizing the 
inertness, in this sense, of matter Descartes stood against “renaissance 
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refer to the proposition that the mind is a machine in the core sense of 
*machine' embraced by the historical mechanists as historical mechanism." 
I. TWENTIETH-CENTURY MECHANISM 
Under the influence of work by Alan Turing and, to a lesser extent, 
Alonzo Church, mechanism has taken something of a wrong turn in 
the twentieth century, or, at any rate, it has been steered for no very 
good reason in one particular direction to the exclusion of others. In 
1936, Turing published his account of what he (later) called “logical 
computing machines,” which Church, in a review, dubbed “Turing 
machines.”* A Turing machine consists of a potentially infinite paper 
tape, on which is written a finite number of discrete (for example, bi- 
nary) symbols, and a scanner that moves back and forth along the 
tape symbol by symbol, reading what it finds and writing further sym- 
bols. Turing proved that one particular Turing machine, which he 
referred to as a “universal computing machine,” can be programed to 
perform any task that any other Turing machine can perform. 
Twelve years later, thanks to developments in high-speed automatic 
switching, the universal computing machine became a reality. 
The effect of Turing’s invention on mechanist thinking was marked. 
The classic paper of J. R. Lucas? published in 1961 affords an excellent 
' window on the state of affairs that existed twenty-five years after Turing’s 
invention. Lucas wished to refute mechanism: “Mechanism is false, that 
is,...minds cannot be explained as machines” (ibıd., p. 112). To do so, it 
was, he thought, sufficient to argue that the powers of the mind exceed 
those of a universal Turing machine, for “any system which [is] not a 
Turing machine [is] not a machine within the meaning of the act" 
(ibid., p. 126)." (Strictly, of course, Lucas should have said that any sys- 





that is, the view that the material world 1s an essentially active realm—sce Stephen 
Gaukroger, Descartes: An Intellectual Byograpiey (New York. Oxford, 1995), pp. 146-52.) 

7 William Bechtel and Robert C. Richardson speak aptly of the mechanist's twin 
heuristic strategies of beara paca and locakxahon The former heunstic seeks to 
decompose the activity of e system whose functoning 1s to be explained into a 
number of subordmate activities; the latter attributes these subordinate activities to 
specific components of the system—Discovenng Complexity: inon and Local- 
mation as Strategus in Scsenttfic Research (Princeton: University Press, 1993), p. 23. 

* Turing, “On Computable Numbers, with an Application to the Entecheidungs- 
problem," Procesdzngs of the London Mathematical Soaety, Series 1, 42 (1936-37): 230-65, 
“Intelligent Machinery” (Teddington. National Physical Laboratory, 1948), in B. 
Meltzer and D. Michie, eds., Machrn« Intelhgence, v (Edinburgh: Unrvermty Press, 
1969), pp. 3-23, here pp. 5-6, Church, Review of Turing (1996-57), Journal of Symbol 
Logg t (1997): 42-48. 

“Minds, Machines and Gödel,” Philosophy, xxxvi (1961): 112-27. 

B Lucas says in a recent retrospect of his argument ""Minds, Machines and Gödel’ 
_..was intended to show that minds were not Turing machines... Having once got the 
hang of the Gédelian argument, the mind can adapt it appropriately to meet each 
and every variant claim that the mind is essentially some form of Turing machine"— 
“Minds, Machines and Gödel: A Retrospect,” in P. Millican and A. Clark, eds., Mø- 
chines and Thought (New York: Oxford, 1996), pp 108-26, here pp. 103, 105. 
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tem that cannot be simulated, or exactly mimicked, by a Turing machine 
is not a machine within the meaning of the act, for this was surely his in- 
tention; but the practice of suppressing the word 'simulated' and its cog- 
nates in such a context as this is a common one, and will sometimes be 
followed here.) Within twenty-five years of Turing's invention, the idea 
that the mind is a Turing machine had become central to the mechanist 
conception of mind, so much so that one of mechanism's foremost crit- 
ics needed to take no cognizance of alternative mechanist conceptions. 
Indeed, by the time Lucas was writing, it had become endemic to mech- 
anist thinking that there could be no alternative mechanist conception. 
The absence of any alternative mechanist conception was, and still is, 
held to be entailed by a principle supported by the logical discoveries of 
Turing and Church. A typical formulation of this supposed principle is: 
the class of possible operations that can be carried out by information- 
processing machinery is identical to the class of operations that can be 
carried out by a universal Turing machine. Turing's biographer, An- 
drew Hodges," gives expression to the common perception of matters 
when he writes: 


Alan had...discovered something almost...miraculous, the idea of a uni- 
versal machine that could take over the work of any machine.... So 
there could be a single machine which, by reading the descriptions of 
other machines placed upon its “tape,” could perform the equivalent of 
human mental activity (ibid., p. 109). 


The view that the universal Turing machine is in some appropriate 
sense maximal among machines is widespread in the philosophical, 
cognitive, and biological literature. For example, the following ver- 
sion of the view is from a manifesto of the artificia-life movement: , 


There are certain behaviors that are *uncomputable"—behaviors for 
which no formal specification can be given for a machine that will ex- 
hibit that behavior. The classic example of this sort of limitation is Tur: 
ing's famous Halting Problem: can we give a formal specification for a 
machine which, when provided with the description of any other [sic] 
machine together with its initial state, will...determine whether or not 
that machine will reach its halt state? Turing proved that no such ma 
chine can be specified. 


As we shall see, it is far from the case that Turing proved any such 
thing. 


" Alan Turing: The Enigma (London: Vintage, 1992). ' 
= Christopher G. Langton, *Artíficial Life," in Langton, ed., Artfiaal Life (Red- 
wood City, CA: Addison-Wesley, 1989), pp. 1-47, here p. 12. 
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Those who have equated machines "within the meaning of the 
act" with Turing machines would no doubt resist any account of 
themselves as revisionists who have replaced historical mechanism 
with a narrower thesis of their own devising. They may claim that 
they have merely been explicit about a point to which historical 
mechanism was always committed, unbeknownst to its sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century supporters: had La Mettrie, for example, known 
of the logical discoveries of Turing and Church, he would have ac- 
cepted that his mechanism entails that the mind is a Turing machine. 
I shall argue that the view that modern Turing-machine mechanism is 
simply a clarified version of historical mechanism is in error. One 
can uphold historical mechanism and deny Turing-machine mecha- 
nism without contradicting oneself. Let me coin the term narrow 
mechanism for the view that the mind is (strictly, can be simulated by) 
a Turing machine. A uide mechanist, on the other hand, holds that 
the mind is a machine but countenances the possibility of informa- 
tion-processing machines that cannot be mimicked by a universal 
Turing machine, and allows in particular that the mind may be such 
a machine.” I shall argue that the widespread acceptance of narrow 
mechanism among mechanists represents an unwarranted circum- 
scription of the mechanist tradition. The view that this circumscrip- 
tion is somehow necessitated by the work of Church and Turing, as 
encapsulated in the Church-Turing thesis, is a muddle. Specifically, 
I shall be claiming that: (1) mechanism does not entail narrow 
mechanism; (2) Turing himself, a mechanist par excellence, was 
not a narrow mechanist; (3) neither the Church-Turing thesis, nor 
any other formal or semiformal result of Church or Turing, favors 
narrow over wide mechanism; (4) typical arguments for narrow 
mechanism are vitiated by what I have called elsewhere” the 
Church-Turing fallacy. 

Lately, there have been encouraging signs that the grip of narrow 
mechanism is loosening. The newly emerging field known as UMC 
(unconventional models of computation) explores computational 
approaches to cognition which transgress the boundaries of narrow 


3 Elsewhere, I term such machines Aypercomputers—see my and D. Proudfoot's 
“Alan Turing’s Forgotten Ideas in Computer. Science,” Scientific American, CCLXXX 
es 1999): 99-105. 

urmng's O-machines, Penrose, Searle, and the Brain," Anahsıs, Lv (1998): 
12838. S 
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mechanism." Also, the recent dynamical hypothesis in cognitive sci- 
ence is'a wide-mechanist hypothesis.* The new dynamicists distance 
themselves from the mainstream computational approach by point- 
ing out that the dynamical hypothesis countenances dynamical (and, 
specifically, cognitive) systems whose behavior cannot—even in prin- 
ciple— be calculated by a Turing machine." i 
II COMPUTERS AND COMPUTERS 

It has often been remarked that when Turing uses the word 'com- 
puter' in his early papers, he does not employ it in its modern sense. 
Many passages make this obvious, as does the following example: 


Computers always spend just as long in writing numbers down and de- 
ciding what to do next as they do in actual multiplications, and it is 
just the same with ACE...[T]he ACE will do the work of about 10,000 
computers...Computers will still be employed on small calculations." 


(The ACE or automatic computing engine was an electronic stored- 
program computer designed by Turing and built at the National 
Physical Laboratory, London. A pilot version first ran in 1950 and at 
the time was the fastest computer in the world.) Turing introduces 
his "logical computing machines" with the intention of providing an 
idealized description of a certain human activity, the tedious one of 
numerical computation, which until the advent of automatic comput- 
ing machines was the occupation of many thousands of people in 
commerce, government, and research establishments. These people 
were referred to as computers. Turing prefaces his first description of 
a Turing machine with the words: “We may compare a man in the 
process of computing a...number to a machine.” The Turing ma 


"Artificial Intelligence," in Samuel Guttenplan, ed., A Companion to the 
Mind (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1994), pp. 122-31; "The Broad Conception of Compu- 
tation," Amencan Behavioral Saentst, XL (1997): 690-716; “Super Turing Machines,” 
Complexity, 1v (1998): 30-32; “Even Turing Machines Can Compute Uncomputable 
Functions,” in Calude, Casti, and Dinneen, pp. 150-64; and "Beyond the Universal 
Turing Machine” (with R. Syivan), Australanan Journal of Philosophy, LXXVI (1999): 46- 
66. 


" Tim van Gelder, “What Might Cognition Be, If Not Computation?" this JOUR- 
NAL, XCI (1995): 845-81, and "The Dynamical Hypothesis in Cognitive Saence," Be 
havioral and Bran Sciences, XXI (1998): 615-28. 

* “The Dynamical Hypothesis in Cognitive Science,” section 6 3. 

* "Lecture to the London Mathematical Society on 20 February 1947," in B. E. 
Carpenter and R. W Doran, eds., A.M. Tunng's ACE Report of 1946 and Other Papers 
(Cambridge: MIT, 1986), pp. 106-26, see pp. 116, 120. 

* “On Computable Numbers, with an Application to the Entscheidungsprob- 
lem,” p. 281. 
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chine is a model, idealized in certain respects, of a human com- 
puter. Ludwig Wittgenstein? put this point in a striking way: “Tur- 
ing’s ‘Machines’. These machines are humans who calculate” (ibid., 
81096). It is a point that Turing was to emphasize, in various forms, 
again and again. For example: “A man provided with paper, pencil, 
and rubber, and subject to strict discipline, is in effect a universal 
machine.” The electronic stored-program digital computers for 
which the universal Turing machine was a blueprint are, each of 
them, computationally equivalent to a Turing machine with a finite 
tape, and so they too are, in a sense, models of human beings en- 
gaged in computation. Turing chose to emphasize this when ex- 
plaining the new electronic machines in a manner suitable for an 
audience of uninitiates: “The idea behind digital computers may be 
explained by saying that these machines are intended to carry out 
any operations which could be done by a human computer.”™ He 
makes the point a little more precisely in the technical document 
containing his preliminary design for the ACE: 


The class of problems capable of solution by the machine can be de- 
fined fairly specifically. They are [a subset of] those problems which 
can be solved by human clerical labour, working to fixed rules, and 
without understanding.” 


(Turing went on to characterize the subset in terms of the amount of 
paper and time available to the human clerk.) It was presumably be- 
cause he considered the point under discussion to be essential for 
understanding the nature of the new electronic machines that he 
chose to begin his Programmers’ Handbook for Manchester Electronic Com- 
puter™ with this explanation: 

Electronic computers are intended to carry out any definite rule of 


thumb process which could have been done by a human operator work- 
ing in a disciplined but unintelligent manner (sid, p. 1). 


It was not some deficiency of imagination that led Turing to 
model his logical computing machines on what could be achieved by 


™ Remarks on the of Psychology, Volume 1, G. E M. Anscombe and G. H. 
von Wright, eds., Anscombe, trans. (Chicago: University Press, 1980). 

u "Intelligent Machinery," p 9. 

* “Computing Machinery and Intelhgence,” Mind, LIX (1950): 433-60, p. 486. 

5 “Proposal for Development in the Mathemana Division of an Automatic 
Computing Engine (ACE)" (Teddington: National Physical Laboratory, 1945), in 
Carpenter and Doran, pp. 38-39 

* University of Manchester Computing Laboratory, 1950. 
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a human computer. The purpose for which the Turing machine was 
invented demanded it. Turing introduced the Turing machine in 
the course of arguing that the En£scheidungsproblem, or decision prob- 
lem, for the predicate calculus—posed by David Hilbert?——is unsolv- 
able. Here is Church's* account of the Entscheidungsproblem: 


By the Entscheidungsproblem of a system of symbolic logic is here un- 
derstood the problem to find an effective method by which, given any 
expression Q in the notation of the system, it can be determined 
whether or not Q is provable in the system (sid, p. 41). 


‘Effective’ and its synonym ‘mechanical’ are terms of art in mathe- 
matical logic. A mathematical method is termed ‘effective’ or ‘me- 
chanical’ if and only if it can be set out in the form of a list of 
instructions able to be followed by an obedient human clerk—the 
computer—who works with paper and pencil, reliably but without 
insight or ingenuity, for as long as is necessary. The truth-table test 
is such a method for the propositional calculus. Turing showed by 
means of a two-stage argument that there can be no such method in 
the case of the predicate calculus. First, he proved Jormally that there 
is no Turing machine that can determine, in a finite number of 
steps, whether or not any given formula Q of the predicate calculus 
is a theorem of the predicate calculus. Second, he argued informally 
for the proposition that whenever there is an effective method for 
performing a mathematical task, then the method can be carried dut 
by a Turing machine in some finite number of steps. These two 
stages jointly secure the result that there is no effective method for 
determining whether or not an arbitrary formula Q of the predicate 
calculus is a theorem of the calculus. 

Notice that this result does not entail that there can be no machine 
for determining this (contrary to J. J. C. Smart” and numerous other 
writers). The Entscheidungsproblem for the predicate calculus is the 
problem of finding a humanly executable procedure of a certain 
sort, and the fact that there is none is entirely consistent with the 
claim that some machine may nevertheless be able to decide arbi- 
trary formulae of the calculus; all that follows is that such a machine, 
if it exists, cannot be mimicked by a human computer. Turing’s 
(and Church’s) discovery was that there are limits to what a human 
computer can achieve; for all that, their result is often portrayed asa 
discovery concerning the limitations of mechanisms in general. 


= See Hilbert and Wilhelm Ackermann, Grundxugs der Theoretuschen Logik (Berlin: 
S er, 1928) 
ok Note on the Entscheidungsproblem,” Journal of Symbolic Logic, 1 (1996). 40-41. 
P Philosophy and Saentific Reaksm (London: Routledge, 1963), pp. 115-16. 
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The proposition that any effective method can be carried out by a Tur- 
ing machine is known variously as Turing’s thesis and the Church Turing 
thans. Turing stated his thesis in numerous places, with varying degrees 
of rigor. The following formulation is one of the most accessible: 

LCMs [logical computing machines] can do anything that could be de- 

scribed as “rule of thumb” or "purely mechanical." * 


Turing adds 
This is sufficiently well established that it ıs now agreed amongst logi- 


cians that “calculable by means of an LCM” is the correct accurate ren- 
dering of such phrases (15id.).. 


Church proposed the (not quite) equivalent thesis that whenever there 
is an effective method for calculating the values of a function on the 
positive integers, then the function is recursive (not quite equivalent 
because Turing did not restrict attention to functions on the positive 
integers, mentioning also "computable functions of a real or com- 
putable variable, computable predicates, and so forth").? The term 
'Church-Turing thesis’ seems to have been introduced by Stephen 
Kleene? (with a small flourish of bias in favor of Church): 


So Turing's and Church's theses are equivalent. We shall usually refer 
to them both as Church’s thesis, or in connection with that one of its... 
versions which deals with “Turing machines" as the Church-Turmng thesis 
(ibid., p. 232). 


Essentially, then, the Church-Turing thesis says that no human 
computer, or machine that mimics a human computer, can out-com- 
pute a universal Turing machine. A further proposition, very differ- 
ent from this—namely, that a Turing machine can compute 
whatever can be computed 5y any machine—is nowadays sometimes 
referred to as the Church-Turing thesis or as Church’s thesis. For exam- 
ple, Paul Smolensky” says: 


™ “Intelligent Machinery," p. 7. 

* Church, “An Unsolvable Problem of Elementary Number Theory,” American 
Journal of Mathematics, LVT (1936): 345-63, here p. 356, “On Computable Numbers, 
with an Application to the Entscheidungsproblem," p. 250. 

^ Mathematical Logic (New York: Wiley, 1967). 

E “On the Proper Treatment of Connectionism,” Behavioral and Bran Sasnces, X1 
(1988): 1-28. 
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...connectionist models...may possibly even challenge the strong con- 
strual of Church's Thesis as the claim that the class of well-defined com- 
putations is exhausted by those of Turing machines (ibid , p. 8). 


This loosening of established terminology is unfortunate, for neither 
Church nor Turing endorsed, or even formulated, this further 
proposition. There are numerous examples of this and other ex- 
tended usages in the literature. The following are typical: 


That there exists a most general formulation of machine and that it 
leads to a unique set of input-output functions has come to be called 
Church's thesis." 


Church-Turing thesis: If there is a well defined procedure for manipulat- 
ing symbols, then a Turing machine can be designed to do the 
procedure.” 


[I]t is difficult to see how any language that could actually be run on a 
physical computer could do more than Fortran can do. The idea that 
there is no such language is called Church’s thesis. 


A typical way of stating Church’s thesis is the following: In an ideal 
world the limit of computation is exactly captured by Turing com- 
putability.* 


More distant still from anything that Church or Turing actually 
wrote: 


The first aspect that we examine of Church's Thesis...[w]e can formu 
late, more precisely: The behaviour of any discrete physical system 
evolving according to local mechanical laws is recursive." 


I can now state the physical version of the Church-Turing principle: 
Every finitely realizable physical system can be perfectly simulated by 


= Allen Newell, “Physical Symbol Systems,” Cogmitzoe Scuncs, IV (1980). 185-88, 
here p 150. 

* G. C. Henry, The Mechanism and Fresdom of Logic (Lanham, MD: University 
Press of America, 1998), p. 149. 

= R Geroch and J. B Hartle, “Computability and Physical Theones,” Founda- 
tons of Physics, xvi (1986): 533-50, here p. 589. 

= M. L. Hogarth, “Non-Tunng Computers and Non-Turing Computability,” PRiuoso- 
phy of Saence Assoaation 1994, Volume 1 (East Lansing, ML Philosophy of Science Aso- 
aanon, 1994), pp. 126-38, here p. 183. 

= Piergiorgio Odifreddi, Classical Recursion. Theory (Amsterdam: North Holland, 
1989), p. 107 
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[Turing's] universal model computing machine...This formulation is 
both better defined and more physical than Turing's own way of ex- 
pressing it.” 

It is important to distinguish between Turing's thesis and the 
stronger proposition that whatever functions (in the mathematical 
sense of ‘function’) can be generated by machines can be generated 
by a universal Turing machine.” (To say that a function f can be 
generated by a machine m is simply to say that for each of the func- 
tion's arguments, x, if x is presented to m as input, m will carry out 
some finite number of atomic processing steps at the end of which it 
produces the corresponding value of the function, f(x).) I shall call 
this stronger proposition the maximakty thesis (thesis M) and shall use 
expressions such as 'the Church-Turing thesis properly so called' for 
the proposition that Church and Turing themselves endorsed.” 


Maximality thesis: all functions that can be generated by machines 
(working on finite input in accordance with a finite program of instruc- 
tions) are Turing-machine-computable. 


Thesis M itself admits of two interpretations, according to whether 
the phrase 'can be generated by a machine' is taken in the this- 
worldly sense of ‘can be generated by a machine that conforms to 
the physical laws (if not to the resource constraints) of the actual 
world', or in a sense that abstracts from the issue of whether or not 
the notional machine in question could exist in the actual world. 
The former version of thesis M is an empirical proposition whose 
truth value is unknown. The latter version of thesis M is known to be 
false. As I explain in the next section, there are notional machines 
that generate functions that no Turing machine can generate. 

As previously remarked, the word ‘mechanical’, in technical usage, 
is tied to effectiveness, ‘mechanical’ and ‘effective’ being used inter- 
changeably. (Gandy* has outlined the history of this usage of the 
word “mechanical.”) Thus, statements like the following are to be 
found in the technical literature: 


7 D. Deutsch, "Quantum Theory, the Church-Turing Principle, and the Univer- 
sal Quantum Computer,” Procsedings of the Royal Socwty, Series A, 400 (1985): 97- 
117, here p. 99 

* Robin Gandy is one of the few writers to draw such a distinction—"Church's 
Thesis and Principles for Mechanisms," in Jon Barwise, Jerome H Kessler, and 
Kenneth Kunen, eds., The Kleene Symposium (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1980), 
pp. 123-26. 

™ Gandy (ibid.) uses the label ‘thems M’ but not the term *maximality thesis’ (and 
hus thesis M differs in certain respects from the maximality thesis stated here). 

* "The Confluence of Ideas in 1996," in Rolf Herken, ed., The Universal Tunng 
Machine. A Half Century Survey (New York: Oxford, 1988), pp. 55-111. 
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Turing proposed that a certain class of abstract machines could per- 
form any “mechanical” computing procedure.” 


Understood correctly, this remark attributes to Turing not thesis M 
but the Church-Turing thesis properly so called. This usage of ‘me- 
chanical’ tends to obscure the possibility that there may be ma- 
chines, or biological organs, that generate (or compute, in a broad 
sense) functions that cannot be computed by Turing machine. For 
the question ‘Can a machine execute a procedure that is not me- 
chanical?’ may appear self-answering, yet this is precisely what is 
asked if thesis M is questioned.* 

In the technical literature, the word 'computable' is sometimes 
tied by definition to effectiveness: a function is said to be com- 
putable if and only if there is an effective procedure for determining 
its values. The Church-Turing thesis then becomes: 


Every computable function can be computed by a Turing machine. 
Corollaries such as the following are sometimes offered: 


...Ccertain functions are uncomputable in an absolute sense: uncom- 
putable even by [a Turing machine], and, therefore, uncomputable by 
any past, present, or future real machine.” 


Of course, the decision to tie the term ‘computable’ and its cognates 
to the concept of effectiveness does not settle the truth value of the- 
sis M; rather, those who abide by this terminological decision are 
prevented from describing any machine that falsifies thesis M as com- 
puting the function that it generates. Yet to a casual reader of the 
technical literature, statements like the one just quoted may appear 
to say more than they in fact do. 

Hilary Putnam,“ himself at one time a narrow mechanist, is one of 
the few writers on the philosophy of mind to question the maximal- 
ity thesis: | 


* Elliott Mendelson, Introductyon to Mathematical Logic (New York: Van Nostrand, 
1964), p. 229. 

* Daniel Dennett appears simply to conflate the tion that evolution is a 
"mindless, mechanical process" with the proposition *evolution is an algonthmic 
process" — Darwtn 's Idea. Evolution and the Meanings of Life (New York: St 
mon and Schuster, 1995), pp. 60, 75-76; see also pp. 48-60 passim. (As is customary, 
Dennett the noton of an algorithm in terms of Turing machine activity: 
"Consider the set of all Turing machines—in other words, the set of all possible algo-. 
rithms” (p. 437).) This conflanon a sin to underlie his vew that “algorithmic, 
processes. .have created the entire biosphere, ourselves included" (p. 427). 

* George S. Boolos and Richard C. Jeffrey, Comfrutalxhty and Lome (New York: 
Cambridge, 1980), p. 55 

* Renewing Philosophy (Cambridge: Harvard, 1992). 
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..materialists are committed to the view that a human being is—at least 

metaphorically—a machine. It is understandable that the notion of a 

Turing machine might be seen as just a way of making this materialist 

idea precise. Understandable, but hardly well thought out. The problem 

is the following: a “machine” in the sense of a physical system obeying the 

laws of Newtonian physics need not be a Turing machine (Wid, p. 4). 

I. TURING'S OTHER MACHINES 
In his doctoral thesis (which was supervised by Church), Turing in- 
troduced the idea of machines able to solve mathematical problems 
that cannot be solved by the "logical computing machines" of his 
1936 paper.* He described these as "a new kind of machine" and 
called them *O-machines" (1id., p. 173). 

An O-machine is in essence an ordinary Turing machine aug- 
mented with a black box that generates some function that cannot 
be generated by a Turing machine.* Turing refers to the black box 
as an "oracle" (ibid.). As in the case of an ordinary Turing machine, 
the behavior of an O-machine is determined by a table of instruc- 
tions (or program). The table provides an exhaustive specification 
of which fundamental processes the machine is to perform when it 
is in such-and-such state and has such-and-such symbol in its scan- 
ner. The tables of the two sorts of machine differ only in the follow- 
ing respect: an O-machine table may contain instructions of the 
form ‘TRANSFORM #*’.” ‘#*’ refers to some particular string of 
symbols on the machine's tape, the beginning of the string being 
marked by the presence on the tape of a reserved symbol ‘#’ and 
the end of the string being marked by a reserved symbol '*'. The 
instruction causes the portion of tape so marked to be presented to 
the black box. The symbols on this portion of tape constitute a 
specification of an argument of whatever function it is that the box 
generates (or of a series of n arguments in case the function is n- 
ary). The box replaces the symbols on the tape with a specification 
of the corresponding value of the function. 

One way of conceptualizing an oracle—which need not reflect the 
box’s actual manner of functioning—is as a device accessing an infr 
nite internal tape upon which there have been inscribed, in order, 
all the infinitely many arguments and values of whatever function it 


* “Systems of Logic Based on Ordinals,” Proceedings of the London Mathematical So- 
aay, Series rt, 45 (1939): 161-228, section 4. 

* A fuller account of O-machines may be found in my *Tunng's O-machines, 
Penrose, Searle, and the Brain ” 

” For ease of exposition, the present account departs from Turing's own in vari 
ous matters of detail. 
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is that the oracle generates. This device can produce any of the 
function's values after only a finite search along the tape. 

The transform operation performed by the oracle is, in Turing's ex- 
pression, one of the "fundamental processes" of the machine.* He 
gave no indication of how this process might conceivably be carried 
out, saying only that an oracle works by “unspecified means" and that 
“we shall not go any further into the nature of [an] oracle" (15id., pp. 
172-78). In fact, notional machinery that discharges the task of an O- 
machine's black box is not hard to concoct. Suppose for the sake of 
illustration that the function generated by the box is the Halting 
function. Turing introduced the Halting function in his 1986 paper 
and proved that no Turing machine generates it. The function is eas- 
ily explained. Assume the Turing machines to be ordered in some 
way, so that we may speak of the first Turing machine in the ordering, 
the second, and so on (there are various standard ways of accomplish- 
ing this ordering). The arguments of the Halting function are simply 
1, 2, 3,.... The value of the function for any argument n is 1 if and 
only if the n* Turing machine eventually comes to the end of its com- 
putation and halts, and is 0 if and only if the n* machine runs on for- 
ever (as would a Turing machine programed to produce in 
succession the digits of the decimal representation of v, for instance). 

It is convenient to write ‘h, to represent the value of the Halting 
function for argument n. A, is always 0 or 1. Consider the following 
decimal specification of a number: 0:5, A,h,...; call this number ‘r’ 
(for Turing).” (The first few digits of 7 might be 0-000000011...) 
Like 7, T is a definite—irrational—number.” The magnitude of 
some physical quantity might conceivably be exactly r units. Sup- 
pose that some mechanism A does store exactly T units of such a 
physical quantity, which for the sake of vividness one might call 
'charge'. Suppose further that a mechanism B can measure the 
quantity of 'charge' stored in A to any specified number of signifi- 
cant figures. A and B jointly discharge the task of an oracle that gen- 
erates the Halting function. B determines A, by measuring A's 


* “Systems of Logic Based on Ordinals," p. 173. In Tunng's orginal exposition, 
these new fundamental processes produce the values only of 7$ functions. In the 
e technical literature, the notion of an O-machine has been widened to 
include fundamental processes that produce values of any function on the integers 
that is not Turing-machine-computable. I employ tbis extended notion here. l 

* Gregory Chaitin has defined a number (1 that is analogous to, but not the 
same as, T—see, for example, his “Randomness in Arithmetic,” Scientific Amencan, 
CCLIX (July 1988): 80-85. 

= Pace the inuntionists. Turing assumes a classical framework. 
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charge to an appropriate number of significant figures and out- 
putting the nth digit of the result. 

An O-machine consisting of a Turing machine and the oracle just 
described is a machine in the sense that its behavior is the product 
of the nature and arrangement of its material parts. The core claim 
of historical mechanism— namely, that the mind is wholly explicable 
within the resources of some monistic, materialist theory in a man- 
ner analogous to that in which the behavior of artifacts is accounted 
for in terms of the organization and functions of their parts—is evi- 
dently consistent with the hypothesis that the mind is an O-machine. 

IV. ARGUMENTS THAT NARROW MECHANISM EXHAUSTS MECHANISM 

I have elsewhere! coined the term Church-Turing fallacy for a persis- 
tent error that is to be encountered in modern writing concerning 
mechanism. This fallacy takes a number of distinct but closely related 
forms, several of which are described below. Far from being confined 
to writers of one particular philosophical stripe, the Church-Turing 
fallacy is to be found in the work of thinkers of very different persua- 
sions. I shall illustrate the widespread nature of the fallacy by consid- 
ering arguments put forward by a diverse field of modern thinkers 
(including Paul Churchland, Patricia Churchland, Daniel Dennett, 
Hubert Dreyfus, Jerry Fodor, Allen Newell, and John Searle). It is im- 
portant that the fallacy be exposed and eradicated. Anyone in its grip 
will think that narrow mechanism exhausts mechanism: to them, con- 
ceptual space will seem to contain no room for mechanical models of 
the mind that are not equivalent, in the appropriate sense, to one or 
another class of Turing machines. Propagation of the fallacy by lead- 
ing theoreticians has assisted in blotting from view a potentially rich 
field of possible models of human cognition. 

In essence, to commit the Church-Turing fallacy is to believe 
that the Church-Turing thesis, or some formal or semiformal result 
established by Turing or Church, secures the proposition that, if 
mechanism is true, the functions generated by Turing machines 
provide sufficient mathematical resources for a complete account 
of human cognition. One form of the fallacy concerns specifically 
the notion of a Turing machine simulating, or mimicking, the hu- 
man cognitive apparatus.” Someone commits this form of the fal- 


" *Tunrng's O-machines, Penrose, Searle, and the Brain." 

n J take the claim that some entity e can be simulated by Tunng machine to 
mean that some Turing machine can pair any given descnptons of the stumul ım- 
pinging on « with either exact descriptions of &3 consequent behavior or descnip- 
tions that are accurate to any prespecified number of mgnificant figures 
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lacy (the simulation fallacy) by believing that the Church-Turing 
thesis—or, again, some formal or semiformal result established by 
Turing or Church—entails that, if mechanism is true, then a uni- 
versal Turing machine can simulate the mind. The equivalence fal- 
lacy involves mistaking the strong evidence for the Church-Turing 
thesis properly so called for evidence supporting thesis M, and so 
passing from various logico-mathematical considerations to the 
view that narrow mechanism exhausts mechanism. 

The Church-Turing fallacy has led to some remarkable claims in 
the foundations of psychology. For example, one frequently en- 
counters the view that psychology must be capable of being ex- 
pressed in computational terms and so ultimately in terms of the 
Turing machine. Yet it is certainly possible that psychology will find 
need to employ mathematical functions that cannot be generated by 
Turing machine. 

Fodor” writes: 


Although the elementary operations of the Turing machine are re- 
stricted, iterations of the operations enable the machine to carry out any ` 
welldefined computation on discrete symbols... If a mental process can 
be functionally defined as an operation on symbols, there is a Turing 
machine capable of carrying out the computation... The *black boxes" 
that are common in flow charts drawn by psychologists often serve to in- 
dicate postulated mental processes for which Turing reductions are 
wanting. Even so, the possibility in principle of such reductions serves as 
a methodological constraint on psychological theorizing by determining , 
what functional definitions are to be allowed (sd, p. 180). 


The claim made in the second sentence of this quotation is false.“ 
Each O-machine carries out some well-defined operation on dis! 
crete symbols. As in the case of an ordinary Turing machine, an 
O-machine generates discrete symbolic output from discrete sym- 
bolic input, possibly via intermediate structures of discrete symbols, 
by means of the step-by-step procedure specified in its machine 
table. Fodor's overarching view that mental processes consist of 
operations on discrete symbols does not entail the narrow mecha- 
nist view of psychology which he advocates. 


? “The Mind-Body Problem,” Saentsfic American, CCXLIV (January 1981): 124-32;' 
sec also The Modulanty of Mind (Cambridge. MIT, 1983), pp. 38-39 

H As is Dreyfus’s similar claim that “any process which can be formalized so that! 
it can be represented as a series of instructions for the manipulation of discrete eb 
ements can, at least in principle, be reproduced by [a universal Turing ma-' 
chine]"— What Computers Still Can't Do: A Critique of Artificial Reason (Cambridge: 
MIT, 1992), p 72. 
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The Churchlands® hold that Turing's 


..results entail something remarkable, namely that a standard digital 
computer, given only the right program, a large enough memory and 
sufficient time, can compute any rule-governed input-output function. 
That 15, it can display any systematic pattern of responses to the environ- 
ment whatsoever (ibid., p. 26). 


If this were true, then the view that psychology must be capable of 
being expressed in standard computational terms would be secure. 
But Turing had no result entailing this. What he did have was a re- 
sult entailing the exact opposite. His theorem that no Turing ma- 
chine can generate the Halting function entails that there are 
possible patterns of responses to the environment, perfectly system- 
atic patterns, which no Turing machine can display. The Halting 
function is a mathematical characterization of just such a pattern. 

Searle argues for a narrow mechanist account of mind directly 
from Church's thesis: 


Can the operations of the brain be simulated on a digital computer?... 
[G]iven Church's thesis that anything that can be given a precise 
enough characterization as a set of steps can be simulated on a digital 
computer, it follows trivially that the question has an affirmative answer.” 


If the question ['Is consciousness computable?'] asks 'Is there some 
level of description at which conscious processes and their correlated 
brain processes can be simulated [by a Turing machine]?' the answer is 
trivially yes. Anything that can be described as a precise series of steps 
can be simulated [by a Turing machine].” 


Of course, Church's thesis properly so called does not say that any- 
thing that can be described as a precise series of steps can be simu- 
lated by Turing machine. The behavior of an O-machine as it 
follows the instructions in its table can certainly be characterized as 
consisting of a set of steps, each step consisting of the execution of 
one of the machine's fundamental processes; yet if the brain is an 
O-machine, it is false that its operations can (in their entirety) be 
simulated by a Turing machine. 

As I have already said, the error that Searle commits here—that of 
bolding that Church's and Turing's results somehow entail that the 


» “Could a Machine Think?” Scunüfic American, CCLXU ( January 1990): 26-31. 
™ The Rediscovery of the Mind (Cambridge: MIT, 1992), p. 200. 
= The Mystery of Consciousness (New York: New York Review of Books, 1997), p. 87. 
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brain can be simulated by a Turing machine—is a common one. The 
entry on Turing in Samuel Guttenplan's recent A Companion to the 
Philosophy of Mimd™ contains the following claims: “we can depend 
on there being a Turing machine that captures the functional rela- 
tions of the brain," for so long as "these relations between input and 
output are functionally wel-behaved enough to be describable by... 
mathematical relationships...we know that some specific version of a 
Turing machine will be able to mimic them" (bid, p. 595). Even 
Dreyfus, in the course of criticizing the view that “man is a Turing mæ- 
chine," succumbs to the belief that it is a "fundamental truth that 
every form of ‘information processing’ (even those which in practice 
can only be carried out on an ‘analogue computer’) must in principle 
be simulable on a [Turing machine]" (of. cit, p. 195). Similarly, 
Philip Johnson-Laird and the Churchlands argue: 


If you assume that [consciousness] is scientifically explicable...[and] 

[g]ranted that the [Church-Turing] thesis is correct, then the final di 
chotomy rests on Craik's functionalism. If you believe [functionalism] 

to be false...then presumably you hold that consciousness could be, 
modelled in a computer program in the same way that, say, the weather 
can be modelled... If you accept functionalism, however, then you 

should believe that consciousness is a computational process.” 


Church’s Thesis says that whatever is computable is Turing computable. 
Assuming, with some safety, that what the mind-brain does is com- ; 
putable, then it can in principle be simulated by a computer.* 


As previously mentioned, the Churchlands believe, erroneously, that 
Turing’s “results entail...that a standard digital computer...can...dis- 
play any systematic pattern of responses to the environment whatso- 
ever.” This no doubt explains why they think they can assume “with 
some safety” that what the mind-brain does is computable, for on 
their understanding of matters, this is to assume only that the mind- 
brain exhibits a systematic pattern of responses, or is characterized 
by a “rule-governed”“ input-output function. 


™ Cambridge: Blackwell, 1994. 

* Johnson-Laird, “How Could Consciousness Arise from the Computations of 
the Brain?" in Colin Blakemore and Susan Greenfield, eds , Mindwaves (Cam, 
bridge: Blackwell, 1987), pp 247-57, here p 252. 

* Churchland and Churchland, “Stalking the Wild Epistemic Engine,” Noûs, xvu 
(1983): 5-18, here p 6. 

* *Could a Machine Think?" p 26. 
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Each of the authors quoted appears to be assuming the truth of a 
close cousin of thesis M, which I shall call: 


Thess S: any process that can be given a systematic mathematical de- 
scription (or a "precise enough characterization as a set of steps,” or 
that is scientifically describable or scientifically explicable) can be simu- 
lated by a Turing machine. 


As with thesis M, neither the Church-Turing thesis properly so called 
nor any result of Turing or Church entails thesis S. This is so even 
when thesis S is taken as concerning only processes that conform to 
the physics of the real world. Taken in a broader sense that abstracts 
from the issue of whether or not the processes in question could ex- 
ist in the actual world, thesis S is known to make a false claim (the 
processing carried out by an O-machine suffices to counterexample 
it). The view that the mind is scientifically explicable in no way en- 
tails narrow mechanism. For all we presently know, a completed 
neuroscience may present the mind-brain as a machine that gener- 
ates functions which no Turing machine can generate. 

Paramount among the evidence for the Church-Turing thesis prop- 
erly so called is the fact that all attempts to give an exact analysis of 
the intuitive notion of an effective mathematical method have turned 
out to be equivalent in extension. Because of the prima facie diver- 
sity of the various analyses, their equivalence is generally considered 
extremely strong evidence for the Church-Turing thesis properly so 
called." (Apart from Turing’s analysis, and Church's analyses in 
terms of lambda-definability and recursiveness, there are analyses, for 
example, in terms of register machines, Post's canonical and normal 
systems, combinatory definability, Markov algorithms, and Gódel's 
notion of reckonability.) In the narrow mechanist literature, the 
equivalence of these diverse analyses is commonly taken to be evi- 
dence for thesis M. This is nothing more than a confusion—the 
equivalence fallacy. The analyses under discussion are of the notion 
of an effective method, not of the notion of a machine-generable 
function; the equivalence of the analyses bears only on the issue of 
the extent of the former notion and indicates nothing concerning 
the extent of the latter. 

Newell and Simon® encapsulate a narrow mechanist view of mind 


in their famous physical symbol system hypothesis: 


* See, for example, Kleene, Introduction to Mstamathematics (Amsterdam: North- 
Holland, 1952), chapters 12, 13. 

* “Computer Science as Empirical Inquiry: Symbols and Search," Communica- 
tons of the Associahon for Computing Machinery, XX (1976): 113-26. 
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A physical symbol system has the necessary and sufficient means for gem 
eral intelligent action.... [A]ny physical symbol system of sufficient size 
can be organized further to exhibit general intelligence (ibid, p. 116). 


By the phrases ‘general intelligent action’ and ‘general intelligence’, 
Newell and Simon “wish to indicate the same scope of intelligence as 
we see in human action" (15id.). A physical symbol system is a univer- 
sal Turing machine, or any equivalent system, situated in the physi- 
cal (as opposed to the conceptual) world. (The tape of the machine 
is accordingly finite; Newell specifies that the storage capacity of the 
tape, or equivalent, be unlimited in the practical sense of finite yet 
not small enough to "force concern.”“) The physical symbol system 
hypothesis is the foundation stone of the particular brand of narrow 
mechanism that has been the dominant research paradigm in cogni 
tive science since mid-twentieth century. 

Newell thinks it is easily established that a physical symbol system 
can be organized to exhibit general intelligence: 


A [physical symbol] system always contains the potential for being any, 

other system if so instructed. Thus, a [physical symbol] system can be- 

come a generally intelligent system (thd, p. 170). 
Is the premise true? A physical symbol system, being a universal Tur- 
ing machine situated in the real world, can, if suitably instructed, 
simulate (or, metaphorically, become) any other physical symbol sys- 
tem (modulo some fine print concerning storage capacity). If this is 
what the premise means, then it is true; but if taken literally, the 
premise is false, for systems can be specified which no physical sym- 
bol system can simulate (for example, an O-machine). If the 
premise is interpreted in the former manner, however, the argu- 
ment is simply a non sequitur. Only to one who believes, as Newell 
does, that "the notion of machine or determinate physical mecha- 
nism" is "formalized" by the notion of a Turing machine (ibid.) will 
the argument appear deductively valid. His defense of his view that 
the universal Turing machine exhausts the possibilities of mecha- 
nism involves an example of the equivalence fallacy: 


...an important chapter in the theory of computing...has shown that all 
attempts to...formulate...general notions of mechanism...lead to classes . 
of machines that are equivalent in that they encompass in toto exactly 
the same set of input-output functions. In effect, there is a single large 
frog pond of functions no matter what species of frogs (types of ma- , 


“ “Physical Symbol Systems," p. 161. (See also Tunng's "Intelligent Machinery," 
p. 15.) 
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chines) is used... A large zoo of different formulations of maximal 
classes of machines is known by now—Turing machines, recursive func- 
tions, Post canonical systems, Markov algorithms... (op. at, p. 150). 


Dennett™ has fielded the following argument from "Church's The- 
sis," which he states in the form “anything computable is Turing-ma- 
chine computable": 


...à non-question-begging psychology will be a psychology that makes no 
ultimate appeals to unexplained intelligence, and that condition can be 
reformulated as the condition that whatever functional parts a psychol 
ogy breaks its subjects into, the smallest, or most fundamental, or least 
sophisticated parts must not be supposed to perform tasks or follow 
procedures requiring intelligence. That condition in turn is surely 
strong enough to ensure that any procedure admissible as an “ultimate” 
procedure in a psychological theory falls well within the intuitive 
boundaries of the “computable” or “effective” as these terms are...used 
in Church's Thesis...[A]ny psychology that stipulated atomic tasks that 
were "too difficult" to fall under Church's Thesis would be a theory with 
undischarged homunculi (tid, p. 83). 


The conclusion Dennett draws from the argument is that "the suppo- 
sition that there might be a non-question-begging non-mechanistic 
psychology gets you nothing" (ibid., and see also p. 112); and, clearly, 
if the argument worked, it would also show that there cannot be a 
non-question-begging mechanistic psychology postulating atomic 
processes that are not Turing-machine computable. The transform 
operation discussed in section III serves to highlight the error in the 
argument this operation is an example of an atomic task “too diff 
cult to fall under Church's thesis," yet the account of its implementa- 
tion in terms of mechanisms A and B is entirely mechanical and 
makes no "appeal to unexplained intelligence." At bottom, what has 
led Dennett astray is his belief that Church's thesis tells us that every 


...task for which there is a clear recipe composed of simple steps can be 
performed by a very simple computer, a universal Turing machine, the 
universal recipe-follower (ihd., p. xviii). 


It is worth remarking that a number of wellknown arguments against 


computational functionalism cannot be brought to bear when it is wide 
rather than narrow mechanism which informs the functionalist's ac- 


Se re ne RE Rey (Came EE eS 
1978). 
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count. Examples are Searle's* Chinese room argument and Ned 
Block's" homunculus-head argument. Block too eagerly offers the lat- 
ter as an embarrassment "for all versions of functionalism" (ibid., p. 
277). His brain-ofslaves scenario is wellknown: a billion Chinese clerks 
working effectively are brought into functional equivalence with your 
mind, each clerk implementing a single line of an “adequate machine 
table that describes you” (ibid., p. 278). Here, Block tacitly assumes nar- 
row mechanism. His argument is powerless against the richer function 
alism countenanced by wide mechanists, which allows that the machine 
table describing your mind may be of such a nature that—like the table 
of an O-machine—it cannot be implemented by human clerks working 
effectively (see section 1). 

V. SOME POTENTIALLY MISLEADING FEATURES OF TURING'S PRESENTATION 
More than anyone else, Turing is to be thanked for uniting historical 
mechanism with modern mathematics. He enriched mechanism with 
an abstract theory of (information-processing) machines, presenting 
us with an indefinitely ascending hierarchy of possible machines, of 
which the Turing machines form the lowest level. His work posed a 
new question: If the mind is a machine, where in the hierarchy does 
itlie? Yet Turing has been widely misinterpreted. He is popularly be- 
lieved to have had some limitative result concerning the extent of the 
class of possible machines; and, as we have seen, expressions of the 
view that mechanism entails narrow mechanism are generally accom- 
panied by a nod toward Turing (or Church). 

Precisely how these misunderstandings of Turing's work arose is a 
matter of little consequence. Part of the explanation, perhaps, is the 
presence of various minor features of Turing's mode of presentation 
which can easily mislead. One of these has already been mentioned: 
in Turing's early papers, the words ‘computer’, ‘computable’, and 
‘computation’ are employed not in their modern sense as pertaining 
to machines but as pertaining to human calculators. So, for exam- 
ple, when Turing maintains that every number or function “which 
would naturally be regarded as computable” can be generated by a 
Turing machine, he is advancing only the Church-Turing thesis 
properly so called, and not a version of thesis M.* Similarly, Tur- 


* | discuss Searle's argument in "Turing's O-machines, Penrose, Searle, and the 
Brain." 

* "Troubles with Functionalism," in C. Wade Savage, ed., Perception and Cogn- 
Gon: Issues tn the Foundations of Psychology (Minneapolis: Minnesota UP, 1978), PP- 
261-325. 

* “On Computable Numbers, with an Application to the Fakhi 
lem,” p. 249. 
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ing's use of the phrase ‘universal computing machine’ implies noth- 
ing more than that the machine so denoted can carry out the work 
of any human computer. 

When Turing uses the word ‘machine’, he often means not ma- 
chine-in-general but logical computing machine or, simply, effective 
method. At one point, he explicitly draws attention to this usage: 


The expression “machine process” of course means one which could be 
carried out by the type of machine I was considering [in the 1936 paper].” 


Thus when, a few pages later, he asserts that “machine processes and 
rule of thumb processes are synonymous” (ibid., p. 112), he is to be 
understood not as advocating narrow mechanism but as advancing 
the Church-Turing thesis properly so called (and its converse). Like- 
wise, when he says that an oracle *cannot be a machine," he means 
only that an oracle cannot be a Turing machine (as he himself had 
proved); he remarks in the very next sentence that an O-machine is 
“a new kind of machine.”” Especially liable to mislead are state- 
ments like the following, which a casual reader might easily mistake 
for the claim that the universal Turing machine provides a "general 
notion of mechanism" (Newell's phrase): 


The importance of the universal machine is clear. We do not need to 
have an infinity of different machines doing different jobs. A single 
one will suffice. The engineering problem of producing various ma- 
chines for various jobs 15 replaced by the office work of "programming" 
the universal machine to do these jobs." 


In context, it is clear that these remarks of Turing's concern ma- 
chines equivalent to logical computing machines. 

Turing introduces the term 'discrete-state machine' for those ma- 
chines whose possible states (configurations) form a discrete set: 
these machines *move by sudden jumps or clicks from one quite def- 
inite state to another.""* (Each Turing machine is a discrete-state 
machine, of course.) He opposes the discrete-state machines to 
“continuous machinery," the states of which “form a continuous 
manifold, and the behavior of the machine is described by a curve 


*Lecture to the London Mathematical Society on 20 February 1947," p. 107. 
"Systems of Logic Based on Ordinals,” p. 173. 

"Intelligent Machinery," p. 7. 

*Computing Machinery and Intelligence," p. 499; "Intelligent Machinery," p. 5. 
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on this manifold.”” It is sometimes said that any discrete-state ma 
chine can be simulated by a universal Turing machine.” Turing 
himself may appear to be endorsing this claim (which is a restricted 
form of thesis M). He says: a “digital computer could mimic the be- 
havior of any discrete-state machine.”™ The surrounding discussion 
(ibid., pp. 440-41) makes it clear that he intends this statement to ap- 
ply only in the case of those discrete-state machines which have “a fi 
nite number of possible states” (that is, a finite number of possible 
configurations) (ibid, p. 440). He points out that when this condi 
tion is satisfied, the behavior of the machine can be described ex- 
haustively by a finite table of the sort nowadays commonly called. a 
look-up table (ibid.); it is on the basis of being “[gliven the table cor- 
responding to a discrete-state machine” that a digital computer 
could mimic the latter (ibid., p. 441). 

An example of a discrete-state machine whose behavior cannot be 
calculated by a universal Turing machine is a digital computer with 
an infinite-capacity store and what Turing calls a *random element" 
(1bid., pp. 438-39). He refers to computing machines with a random 
element as “partially random machines." " 

VI TURING'S VIEW: THE MIND AS PARTIALLY RANDOM MACHINE 
A device that outputs a genuinely random and unboundedly long se- 
quence of integers is a form of oracle (section I). As suggested pre- 
viously, the device may be conceptualized as one accessing a tape 
upon which an infinite random sequence of integers has been in- 
scribed." Turing explains that a discrete-state machine to which 


? "Intelligent Machinery,” p. 5. Tunng concludes on the basis of neurophysio- 
logical evidence that the mind, if mechanical, is “not...a discrete-state machine" 
but a continuous machine —"Computing Machinery and Intelligence,” pp. 451, 
455. He sees no theoretical significance in this, however: "brains very nearly fall 
into this class [discrete-state machines], and there seems every reason to believe 
that they could have been made to fall genuinely into it, without any change in 
their essential properties"— "Intelligent Machinery," p. 6. 

™ Hodges, for example, asserts this, attributing the view to Turing—Alan Turing: 
Ths Enigma, p. xvii, and Turing (London: Phoenix, 1997), pp. 34-36, 39. 

» “Computing Machinery and Intelligence," p 441. 

~ Hodges (Tunng, p 34) quotes extensively from the relevant pages of "Com- 
puting Machinery and Intelligence,” but fails to include the crucial words “discrete 
state machmes...can be described by such tables provided they have onh a finis num. 
ber of posible states" —"Computing Machinery and Intelligence,” p. 440 (my italics). 

7 “Intelligent Machinery," p. 9. 

™ The arguments of the function generated by such an oracle are 1* call, 2“ 
call, 3" call,...(or simply 1, 2, 9...) and the first value of the function 1s the number 
that the oracle produces in response to the first call, and so on. 
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such a device is attached may be set up so as to choose between two 
paths of action by calling to the device for a number and following 
one path if, say, the number is even and the other if it is odd (sbid.). 
Except in the case where the number of possible configurations of 
the machine is finite, a partially random discrete-state machine can- 
not be simulated by a Turing machine, for as Church pointed out in 
1989, if a sequence of integers a), a;,...a,....is random, then there is 
no function f(n) —a, that is calculable by Turing machine.” 

Turing often mentions this idea of partial randomness. For exam- 
ple, in a paper on machine intelligence he wrote: 


[O]ne feature that I would hke to suggest should be incorporated in 
the machines...1s a “random element"... This would result in the behav- 
ior of the machine not being by any means completely determined by 
the experiences to which it was subjected." 


Much interested in the issue of free will, Turing seems to have be- 
lieved that the mind is a partially random machine. We have the 
word of one of Turing's closest associates, mathematician Max New- 
man, that Turing "had a deap-seated conviction that the real brain 
has a ‘roulette wheel’ somewhere in it.”™ So far as is known, Tur- 
ing's only surviving discussion of these matters occurs in the type- 


? “On the Concept of a Random ce," Amencan Mathematical Society Bul- 
latin, XLVI (1940). 130-35, here pp. 134-85. 

* “Intelligent Machinery, A Heretical Theory," in my “A Lecture and Two Radio 
Broadcasts on Machine Intelligence by Alan Turing,” in K Furukawa, D. Michie, 
and S. Muggleton, eds., Machine Intelhgence 15 (New York. Oxford, 1999): 445-76, 
here p. 461. (The date of writing of this paper 1s not known with certainty. It was 
presented in Manchester to a meeting of the “51 Society,” the name being taken 
from the year.) 

* Newman in interview with Christopher Evans—" The Pioneers of Computing: 
An Oral History of Computing" (London: Science Museum, 1976). Newman played 
an important part in Turing's intellectual life over many years It was Newman who, 
in a lecture 1n Cambridge in 1935, introduced Turing to the concept that led di- 
rectly to the Turing machine: Newman defined a constructive process as onc that a 
machine can carry out (sd.). During the war, Newman and Turing both worked at 
the Government Code and Cypher School, Bletchley Park, where the two cooper- 
ated closely. It was Newman who initated the electronic decryption project that 
culminated in the construction of Colossus, the first large-scale electronic digital 
computing machine (designed by the engineer Thomas H. Flowers). At the end of 
the war, Newman established the Royal Society Computing Machine Laboratory at 
the University of Manchester, where he introduced the engineers F.C. Williams and 
T. Kilburn to Turing's idea of a universal computing machine; and, under New- 
man's guidance, Wilhams and Kilburn built the first stored-program electronic digi- 
tal computer (see the introduction to “A Lecture and Two Radio Broadcasts on 
Machine Intelhgence by Alan Turing," pp. 455-57). In 1948, Newman inted 
Turing as Director of the Computing Machine Laboratory (there being no 
director), and Turing remained at Manchester until his death in 1954. 
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script of a lecture that he gave in 1951 on BBC radio, entitled "Can 
Digital Computers Think?"" In the course of his discussion, Turing 
considers the claim that if “some particular machine can be de- 
scribed as a brain we have only to programme our digital computer 
to imitate it and it will also be a brain." He remarks that this "can 
quite reasonably be challenged," pointing out that there is a diffi- 
culty if the behavior of the machine is not "predictable by calcula- 
tion," and he draws attention to Eddington's view that "no such 
prediction is even theoretically possible" on account of "the indeter- 
minacy principle in quantum mechanics." 

Turing's overarching aim in the lecture is to answer the question 
posed by his title, and his strategy is to argue for the proposition thát 
"[i]f any machine can appropriately be described as a brain, then 
any digital computer can be so described." This proposition is con- 
sistent, he explains, with the possibility that the brain is the seat of 
free will: 


To behave like a brain seems to involve free will, but the behaviour of a ' 
digital computer, when it has been programmed, is completely deter- 
mined... [I]t is certain that a machine which is to imitate a brain must 
appear to behave as if it had free will, and it may well be asked how this 
1s to be achieved. One possibility is to make its behaviour depend on 
something like a roulette wheel or a supply of radium... It is, however, 
not really even necessary to do this. It is not difficult to design ma- 
chines whose behaviour appears quite random to anyone who does not 
know the details of their construction (op. ct., p. 464). ' 


He calls machines of the latter sort “apparently partially random”; an 
example is a Turing machine in which “the digits of the number v 
[are] used to determine the choices." * Apparently partially random 
machines imitate partially random machines. If the brain is a par- 
tially random machine, an appropriately programed digital computer 
may nevertheless give a convincing imitation of a brain. The appear- 
ance that this deterministic machine gives of possessing free will is 


* Hitherto unpublished, the text ıs now available in my “A Lecture and Two Ra 
dio Broadcasts on Machine Intelligence by Alan Turing." In an early essay entitled 
*Nature of Spirit," possibly dating from Turing's undergraduate days, he wrote: 
*the theory which held that as ecli etc. are predestined so were all our actions 
breaks down...We have a will which 1s able to determine the action of the atoms 
probably in a small portion of the brain, or possibly all over it." 

* “Intelugent Machinery,” p. 9. Tunng devised a program which caused the’ 
Manchester computer to behave in an apparently partially random manner. When 
given a number the program would respond with another. Turing says “I would: 
defy anyone to learn from these replies sufficient about the programme to be able 
to predict any replies to untried values"—"Compuüng Machinery and Intelli- 
gence,” p. 453. 
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“mere sham”; but free will aside, it is “not altogether unreasonable” 
to describe a machine that “imitate[s] a brain” as itself being a brain. 
(As is well known, Turing advocates imitation as the basis of a test 
that “[y]ou might call...a test to see whether the machine thinks.”™) 

In the course of the past four decades, there have been a number 
of detailed suggestions for notional machines which, although com- 
pletely deterministic, generate functions that cannot be generated by 
a universal Turing machine.” These suggestions are of considerable 
interest to wide mechanists. They abundantly falsify the more expan- 
sive version of thesis M which abstracts from the issue of existence in 
the actual world. It remains an open empirical question whether or 
not the this-worldly version of thesis M is likewise false, and in particu- 
lar whether the thesis is falsified by any deterministic mechanism. It 
is uncertain what Turing himself might have thought about the latter 
issue; if he ever discussed it, nothing appears to have survived." 

The proposition, so important to Turing, that, "[i]f any machine 
can appropriately be described as a brain, then any digital computer 
can be so described" is consistent with the view that the brain is com- 
putationally equivalent to, say, an O-machine whose oracle produces 
the values of the Halting function. For the foregoing argument of 
Turing's can readily be modified to cover this case: an appropriately 
programed Turing machine will appear to an observer “who does 
not know the details of [its] construction" to behave in a perfectly 
braindike fashion, and a machine that successfully imitates a brain 
can reasonably be said to be a brain. As Turing remarks elsewhere, 
the Turing machine will produce "an occasional wrong result," but 
this will hardly mark out the Turing machine from the brain." 


*! The quotation is from “Can Automatic Calculaung Machines Be Said To 
Think?" in my "A Lecture and Two Radio Broadcasts on Machine Intelligence by 
Alan Turing," p. 466. d 

* My and Sylvan's "Beyond the Universal Tunng Machine" is a survey, see also 
the references in my "Turing's O-machines, Penrose, Searle, and the Brain." 

* Turing does endorse the thesis that results when the words ‘any machine’ in 
the statement of thesis M are replaced by ‘any calculateng machine’, saying “[a] dig- 
ital computer is a unversal machine in the sense that ıt can be made to replace... 
d rival design of calculating machine"—"Can Digital Computers Think?" p. 462. 
If he were pressed to make it clear exactly what 1s meant by ‘calculating machine’, 
he would perhaps offer paradigm examples, as on pp. 5-6 of his earlier "Intelligent 
Machinery": the Brunsviga and the NCR (popular desk calculating machines), the 
ENIAC (the electronic numerical integrator and computer), and so on. Or per 
haps he would say, with greater generality, that a calculating machine is any ma 
chine that apes a human mathematician working with pencil and paper in 
accordance with a “rule of thumb” procedure. As previously remarked, it was in 
that manner that he explained the idea of an electronic computing machine in the 
opening paragraph of his Programmers’ Handbook. 

© “Lecture to the London Mathematical Society on 20 February 1947,” p. 124. 
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Finally, what of the point that the behavior of any discrete-state 
machine with only a finite number of possible configurations can be 
simulated by a universal Turing machine? Does this undermine 
wide mechanism or provide a reason for saying that the historical 
mechanism of Descartes, Hobbes, La Mettrie, et alia carried an im- 
plicit commitment to narrow mechanism? Notatall. For one thing, 
the mind may be some form of continuous machine not simulable 
by Turing machine. But let us suppose for argument's sake that the 
mind is a discrete-state machine, and that, being situated in a world 
of bounded resources (time, energy, memory, and so on), the num- 
ber of possible configurations that this machine can adopt is finite. 
In this case, each mind is simulable by a Turing machine equipped 
with a suitable look-up table, even if the table can be constructed 
only post hoc; but this provides no support for narrow mechanism. 
The crucial issue here is whether our cognitive architecture, ab- 
stracted from resource constraints, is best understood as being a gen- 
erator of (one or more) Turing-machine-uncomputable functions, 
and the fact that the mind is simulable by Turing machine when cer- 
tain resource constraints are operative says nothing either way. The 
wide mechanist stands firm on the claims that the empirical issue of 
how best to model the central mechanisms underlying cognitive per- 
formance is still pretty much completely open, and that there are no 
compelling reasons to believe that the model ultimately adopted will 
be selected from the narrow mechanist's artificially constrained 
space of models. 

B. JACK COPELAND 
University of Canterbury 
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PHYSICALISM AND THE NECESSARY A POSTERIORI* 


here is a view in philosophy of mind which has received con- 
T siderable attention and which I shall call a posteriori 

physicalism. It is the conjunction of two theses. The first 
thesis—the physicalist part of a posteriori physicalism—is that every- 
thing mental is necessarily identical! to something nonmental! We 
might express this more formally as follows: 


(1) For every mentalistic (singular) expression a, there is a nonmentalistic 
(singular) expression B such that [a = B | expresses a necessary truth. 


The second thesis—the a posteriori part of a posteriori physicalism—is 
that nothing mental is a priori identical to something nonmental. 
We might express this more formally as follows: 


(2) For no mentalistic (singular) expression a is there a nonmentalistic 
(singular) expression B such that[a = B] expresses an a priori truth. 


* Versions of this paper were read to audiences at the Australian National Unt 
versity and the Univermty of Sydney. I am very much indebted to all who took part 
on those occasions. I would also like to thank the following for their help: John 
Bacon, George Bealer, Helen Beebee, Alex Byrne, David Chalmers, James Chase, 
Martin Davies, Jakob Hohwy, Frank Jackson, Michael Martin, Krisne Miller, Philip 
Pettit, Huw Price, Jim Pryor, Michael Smith, and Adam Vinueza. 

! Phyzicalism is often stated in terms of the notion of supervenience rather than 
the notion of identity. Since supervenience 13 often regarded as raising difficulties 
of its own, however, I shall here ignore it and concentrate on the version of physt 
calism stated in the text. Mygwn dew iMi e ADU PE here would, 
if successful, also hold against a vermon physicalism stated in terms of superve- 
nience, but I shall not be concerned to argue for that in what follows. For recent 
discussion of the relation between physicalism and supervenience, see Jaegwon 
Kim, Mind and Superveniencs (New York: Cambndge, 1998); David Lewis, “Reduc- 
tion of Mind,” in Samuel Guttenplan, ed., A Companion to the Philosophy of Mind 
(Cambridge: Blackwell 1994), pp. 412-51; David Chalmers, The Conscious Mind 
(New York: Oxford, 1996); Frank Jackson, From Metaphysics to Ethics: A Defence of 
Conceptual Analysis (New York: Oxford, 1998); and Alex Byrne, “Cosmic 
Hermeneutics,” Philosophical Perzpectrves, xm (forthcoming). 

* By ‘nonmental’ (or ‘nonmentalistic’) I shall mean, in effect, ‘either physical 
or topic neutral (or functional)’. While the choice of vocabulary 1s somewhat nom 
standard, it is convenient, first, because it allows a certain symmetry in the two the- 
ses (1) and (2), and, second, because it allows us to avoid thorny issues concerning 
the correct definition of the physical (though thorny issues concerning the correct 
definition of the mental remain; I shall set these aside). The main drawback of the 
vocabulary is that there is a sense in which, strictly speaking, (1) is not physicalism, 
the reason being that one might think that everything mental is identical to some- 
thing functional without being a physicalist. I want to ignore this complication: 
even if (1) is not physicalism, it remains true that it is a necessary condition on 
physicalism, and that 15 enough for my purposes. 


0022-362X/00/9701/33-54 © 2000 The Journal of Philosophy, Inc. 
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The key idea of a posteriori physicalism is therefore to deny some- 
thing that is shared, on the one hand, by nonphysicalists, and, on 
the other, by physicalists of a more traditional sort. Traditionally, 
both physicalists and nonphysicalists agree on the conditional thesis 
that, if there is no a priori identification of the mental and nonmen- 
tal, physicalism is false. Nonphysicalists insist on the antecedent of 
this conditional and, on that basis, assert its consequent. Physicalists 
of the traditional sort deny the antecedent of the conditional, and 
conclude from this that physicalism might be true—though, of 
course, further argument is required to establish the truth of physi- 
calism. For a posteriori physicalists, however, the conditional is false: 
one can agree that there is no a priori identification of the mental 
and nonmental; nevertheless, one can be a physicalist.' 

Why has a posteriori physicalism so defined received such atten- 
tion? One reason is that the availability of the doctrine appears not 
to be in doubt. Since Saul Kripke's Naming and Necessity,‘ philoso- 
phers have become used to the idea of truths that are both necessary 
and a posteriori. The idea that (1) can be combined with (2) seems 
simply a generalization and extension of this idea—though it is a 
generalization and extension that Kripke himself did not endorse. 
Another, more important reason is that a posteriori physicalism 
seems to be the only form of the doctrine which can withstand with- 


> It is, in fact, an exaggeration to say that physicahsts are committed to the idea 
that every mentahstic expression satisfies the condition articulated in (1). First, it may 
be that some mentalistic expressions are empty, and so have no references whatso- 
ever, second, it may be that some mentalistic expressions are nonrigid and thus vary 
in their reference from world to world. (If a 1s nonrigid, then [a = gl would not ex- 
press a necessary truth.) I want for the most part to set aside these complications. 
On the issue of empty terms, it will not affect the argument if we assume that every 
mentahstic term has a referent, on the issue of nonrigidity, the only version of physi 
calism I know of which entails that mentalistic expressions are nonrigid is the Arm- 
strong-Lewis vernon of the identity theory. But such a view asserts that there i3 an a 
priori connection between mental and nonmental, and so denies (2) in the text. (I 
discuss this further in section vi) For the Armstrong-Lewis vermon of the identity 
theory, see David Armstrong, A Materiahst Theory of the Mind. (New York: Routledge, 
1998, revised edition); and David Lewis, “An Argument for the Identity Theory,” this 
JOURNAL, LXU, 1 (January 6, 1966): 17-25. 

A different exaggeration is present in (2): according to some philosophers at- 
tracted to a posteriori phyncalism, only qualitatrus mentahstic expressions are such 
that there are no a priori truths concerning them. This leaves open the possibility 
that misntonal mentalsnc expressions might participate In the relevant a priori 
truths. I want to set aside this complication, too: if the arguments to follow are suc- 
cessful against the stronger version of a postenori physicalism, they should also 
hold against more restrictive versions. For some discussion of this qualitative/in- 
tentional disunction, see Ned Block, “Inverted Earth," in James Tomberhn, ed., 
Philosophical Perspectives, Volume 4 (Atascadero, CA: Ridgeview, 1990), pp. 52-79. 
This paper is reprinted in Block et ala, The Nature of Consciousness: Philosophical De- 
bates (Cambridge: MIT, 1997), pp. 677-93. 

* Cambridge: Harvard, 1980. 
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out obvious deficit what is widely viewed as its most important chal- 
lenge, namely, Frank Jackson's* knowledge argument. 

As is extremely well known, the knowledge argument asks us to 
imagine Mary, a famous neuroscientist, confined to a black and 
white room. She is obliged to learn about the world via black and 
white television and computers. Despite these limitations, however, 
Mary learns (and therefore knows) all that physical theory can teach 
her. Now, if physicalism were true, it is plausible to suppose that 
Mary knows everything about the world. Yet—and here is Jackson's 
point—it seems she does not know everything. For, upon being re- 
leased into the world of color, it will become obvious that, inside her 
room, she did not know what it is like for both herself and others to 
see colors. In short, the knowledge argument infers the falsity of 
physicalism from the premise that it is logically possible to know 
everything physical about oneself and others and yet not know every- 
thing about oneself and others. 

The claim that physicalists might avoid this argument by becoming 
a posteriori physicalists has been urged by a number of philoso- 
phers, but a particularly clear statement of the position has been 
given by George Bealer.* He writes: 


“The Rejection of the Identity Thesis," in Richard Warner and Tadeusz Szubka, eds., 
The Mind-Body Problem. A Guide io ihe Current Debate (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1994), pp. 
355-88. For some other recent examples of a posteriori pc eps see Byrne; 
Robert Van Gulick, "Understanding the Phenomenal Mind: We All Just Armadi- 
loe?" Part 1, 1n Block et alia, pp. 559-66, and Brian Loar, "Phenomenal States," in 
Block et alia, pp. 597-616. Loar's paper is an updated version of “Phenomenal 
States," in Tomberhn, pp. 81-108. Another important recent source is Block and 
Robert Stalnaker, "Conceptual Analysis, Dualism, and the Explanatory Gap," Philo- 
sophical Review (forthcoming). A posteriori physicalism has also been extensively crit- 
ically discussed in Jackson and Chalmers, though, as I will argue in sections VIIHX, 
the criticisms offered here are different and, I think, less controvermal 

I should emphasize two points about the passage from Bealer. First, Bealer him- 
self 1s no phyncalist—in fact, the from which this passage uw taken contains an 
important argument against p —it 15 simply that he thinks that the knowi- 


ori physicalists —that they can answer the knowledge argument—is m fad an advan- 
tage. Hence I shall not be able to comment on the much larger project here. For 
the larger project, see Bealer, “The Philosophical Limits of Scientific Essentialism," 

É Volume I: Mstapkyncs: (1997), pp. 289-965, and “A Theory of 
Concepts and Concept Possession," in Enrique Villanueva, ed., Concepts: Philosophical 
Issues, Volume 9 (Atascadero, CA: Ridgeview, 1998), pp. 261-301. 
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Identity theorists may agree with Jackson...that there are things that Mary 
does not know about color experience before her release. The identity 
theorists' explanation can be that Mary does not know the relevant scien- 
tific definition [that is, xis experiencing red iffa x has firing C-fibers]. If 
she did, she would have all the information needed to know everything 
relevant there is to know about experiencing red. She cannot know this 
definition, however, without having experienced red and having used 
such experience evidentally; indeed, the need for such experience is 
(part of) what makes the definition essentially a posteriori. Because her 
ignorance of the definition is entirely consistent with the thesis that expe- 
riencing red is identical to a physical property, the knowledge argument is 
thus no threat to the identity thesis (id, p. 191). 


The line of thought articulated here by Bealer is that physicalists can 
appeal to the necessary a posteriori in order to avoid such serious 
challenges as the knowledge argument. The crucial idea is that it is 
compatible with a posteriori physicalism that, prior to her release, 
Mary does not know certain central facts about color sensations or 
experience—including, in particular, the truth that such experi- 
ences are identical with physical aspects of the world. Since such 
truths are a posteriori, in order to know them, you must have had 
the relevant experience; but, since Mary has not had the relevant ex- 
perience, she cannot know the truths at issue. 

My aim is to argue that this line of thought is mistaken. I shall first 
argue that, even if a posteriori physicalism is true, and identity state- 
ments such as those invoked by (1) are a posteriori, this does not 
mean that the position is particularly well placed to answer the 
knowledge argument. I shall then argue more generally that we 
have good reason for denying that such identity statements are a pos- 
teriori anyway. Finally, I shall contrast the criticisms of a posteriori 
physicalism offered here with a different line of attack advanced in a 
number of places by Jackson and others. Jackson’ criticizes a posteri- 
ori physicalism on the ground that it relies on what he sees as a mis- 
taken view about the justification of necessary truths. A number of 
philosophers have recently responded that Jackson’s position on the 
justification of necessary truths is itself mistaken, with the apparent 


* "Finding the Mind in the Natural World," in Roberto Casati et alia, eds., Philoso- 
phy and the Scrences’ Proceedings of the 16th International Wittgensten Symposium 
(Vienna: Volder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1994), pp. 101-12. (This paper is reprinted in 
Block et alia, pp. 483-91.) See also Jackson, From Mataphyncs to Ethics: A Defence of 
Conceptual Analysis, and Lewis, "Reduction of Mind.” Jackson's position 1s very mmi- 
lar to that set out in Chalmers, though, since it is more friendly to the idea of ana- 
lyticity, I shall concentrate here on Jackson's position rather than on Chalmers's. 
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implication that, as a result, a posteriori physicalism remains an at- 
tractive view.’ I shall argue that the two issues are distinct: whatever 
is the truth about Jackson's views on the justification of necessary 
truths, one can and should reject a posteriori physicalism. 

I 


Let us begin by supposing, in accordance with a posteriori physical 
ism, that having F is some nonmentalistic property and that (3) is 
true, necessary, and a posteriori: 


(3) Having F — having a red-feeling sensation.’ 


Now, according to proponents of a posteriori physicalism, the fact— 
assuming it to be a fact—that (3) is an a posteriori truth answers the 
knowledge argument. But what is the reasoning for this exactly? 

A plausible suggestion as to how this reasoning runs is as follows. 
If Mary were in a position to know (3) while in her room, there 
would be nothing of which she is ignorant. As Bealer says: "Mary 
does not know the relevant scientific definition; if she did, she would 
have all the information needed to know everything relevant there is 
to know about experiencing red" (op. cit, p. 191). But, since there 
plainly is something of which she is ignorant, Mary is not in a posi- 
tion to know (3).* Now, what is the reason she cannot know (3)? 
Well, knowledge is—or can be assumed to be for my purposes— 
true, justified belief. Hence, if Mary does not know (3), this must be 
either because she does not believe (3), or because she is not justi- 
fied in believing (3), or because (3) is false." According to nonphys- 
icalists, the reason that Mary cannot know (3) is that (3) .is 
false—obviously, you cannot know something false. According to a 
posteriori physicalists, however, the reason Mary cannot know (3) is 
that she lacks the kind of justification that is required to know (8). 


* The best examples I know are Block and Stalnaker, and Byrne. 

* By ‘red-fecling sensation’, I shall mean the kind of qualitative sensation one typ- 
ically gets by looking at red things, such as ripe tomatoes and Chinese flags. For this 
terminology, see the editors’ introduction to Byrne and David Hilbert, eds., Read- 
ings on Color, Volume I: The Philosophy of Color (Cambridge: MIT, 1997), pp. xi-xvi. 

^ Of course, someone might deny that Mary is ignorant while in her room, but 
a posteriori phyxicalisu do not. As Loar puts it “In my view, the physicalist should 
accept Jackson's intuitive description of Mary: she fails to know that we have cer- 
tain color experiences even though she knows all relevant physical facts about us. 
And when she acquires color experiences, she does learn something new about 
us—if you like, learns a new fact or truth" (in Block, p. 598). 

" Obviously, the disjuncts here are nonexclusive: it may be that (for example) 
Mary fails to believe (9) and that (8) ıs false. I shall discuss the issue of her failing 
to believe (3) in more detail in section Iv. 
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(3) is a posteriori, and in order to know something a posteriori you 
must have had the relevant experience. But Mary has not had (and 
cannot have) the relevant experience. Hence she does not (and 
cannot) know (3). On the other hand, of course, this explanation 
for the fact that Mary is in no position to know (3) does not contra- 
dict the possibility that (3) is true. We tberefore arrive at the posi 
tion that physicalism can withstand the knowledge argument.” 

If this is the reasoning lying behind the a posteriori physicalist's 
answer to the knowledge argument, however, then it is uncom- 
pelling. An initial clue that something is wrong emerges when we 
consider another identity statement which (we might also suppose) is 
true, necessary, and a posteriori: 


(4) Water = H,O 


On the face of it, there is no reason for supposing that Mary could 
not come to know (4). It is not as if, in Jackson’s thought experi- 
ment, she is being asked to reconstruct the world from first princi 
ples! On the contrary, if it is true that one requires relevant 
experience to justify (4), Mary has (or could have) such experience; 
moreover, she has (or could have) the relevant experience to justify 
many statements that are both necessary and a posteriori. 

If Mary could come to know many statements that are necessary 
and a posteriori, however, then the mere fact—assuming it to be a 
fact—that (3) is necessary and a posteriori cannot be the thing that 
explains why she is ignorant of (3). To the extent that the reasonirig 
we just considered relies on the opposite assumption, that reasoning 
is fallacious. 

II 
Reflection on (4) tells us that a straightforward appeal to the neces- 
sary a posteriori is not going to have much effect when it comes to 
the knowledge argument. But this alone does not defeat the a postè- 
riori physicalist's response to that argument. For the reasoning we 
just considered contains another suggestion that I have so far ne- 


= It is important to emphasize that the reasoning I am here attributing to the a 
posterior: physicalist turns on the idea that Mary does not (and cannot) know (3) 
because it 1s a posteriori rather than on the idea that (8) is physical. Indeed, a pos- 
terion plica lud as I understand it 15 neutral on the issue of whether (8) is physi- 
cal or not. If (3) 1s assumed to be physical, then the a posteriori physicalist can 
argue that Mary does not know everything physical, if (8) 1s assumed not to be 
physical, the a posterior phymcalist can argue that it does not follow from the fact 
that you know everything phyncal that you know everything Either way, what is 
crucial is that she does not (and cannot) know (3) 
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glected. The suggestion is that what is required to know (3) is not 
simply experience in general, but the particular experience of having 
a red-feeling sensation. Mary has not had the particular experience of 
having a red-feeling sensation—that is, she has not had a red-feeling 
sensation—and this is why she cannot come to know (8). 

Now, whatever the merits of this idea—and in a moment I shall 
consider them in some detail —the first thing to say is that, on the 
face of it, the question of particular experiences is one thing, and 
the question of the necessary a posteriori is quite another. 

To claim that a certain belief or statement is a posteriori is to 
make a claim about its justification: a belief or statement is a posteri 
ori just in case its justification relies on experience.’ In turn, to 
claim of (3) that :£ is a posteriori is simply to say that its justification 
relies on experience. But to claim this is not to claim that its justifica- 
tion relies on parkcular experiences. To see this, notice that parallel 
claims in the case of (4) are quite implausible. In coming to know 
(4), one does not need to have a particular experience of water—the 
experience of drinking the water in the Boulder Creek, say. On the 
contrary, while one certainly requires some relevant experiences to 
know (4), no particular experience is required; hence no particular 
experience of water. If one requires no particular experience of wa- 
ter to know (4), however, why should one require a particular expe- 
rience to know (3)? 

This point can be made more directly if we distinguish two claims 
one might make about (3): 


(5) In order to know (3) one must have had some experiences, but one 
need not have had any particular experience. 
(6) In order to know (3) one must have had some particular experrence. 


When the proponent of a posteriori physicalism says that (3) is a 
posteriori, what is at issue is most plausibly viewed as (5). On the 
other hand, when the proponent of a posteriori physicalism says 
that Mary has not had the experience that justifies (3), what is at is- 


= Tt is worth mentioning another possible reason why Mary cannot know (3). 
One might argue that (3) is unknowable in pnnciple— that is, cannot be known e+ 
ther on the basis of experience or reason—and yet it might for all that be a poste- 
nori and necessary. (For a suggestion along these lines, see Bealer, "Mental 
Properties," p. 208) Ishall not take up this suggestion here, however. Even if this 
is an available position for physicalists, it is not clear that it is one that many of 
them would embrace (The discussion of (1840ft) below is relevant here ) 

H I hasten to add that this is an extremely rudimentary account of a posteriori jus- 
tification, but the rudimentary account will do for my purposes. 
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sue is most plausibly viewed as (6). But since (6) is a much 
stronger claim that (5)—and in addition appears to have little or 
nothing to do with a posteriori justification—it would seem that 
the reasoning we just considered does not provide an answer to the 


knowledge argument. 
II 


Let us call the idea behind (6)—the idea that Mary requires particular 
experiences in order that she know (3) and things relevantly like 
(3)—the particular-experience thesis. In effect, my objection to a posteri- 
ori physicalism has been, first, that without the particular-experience 
thesis, the position has no answer to the knowledge argument, and, 
second, that this thesis has nothing by itself to do with a posteriori jus- 
tification, and so with a posteriori physicalism. 

Now, it might be replied to this objection that, while the particular- 
experience thesis has no internal connection to a posteriori 
physicalism, it is nonetheless an independently plausible thesis, 
and therefore one to which the a posteriori physicalist might 
very reasonably appeal. A variant on this proposal is that a pos- 
teriori physicalism is particularly well placed to endorse the 
particular-experience thesis—or perhaps that only it can en- 
dorse the thesis—and that in consequence, the resultant pack- 
age of views (a-posteriori-physicalism-plus-particular-experience 
thesis) can answer the knowledge argument when no other form 
of physicalism can. 

In response to these suggestions, it is necessary to attend more 
directly to the particular-experience thesis, and to the reasons 
why someone might hold it. In my view, there are two sorts of 
consideration here: concept possession and subject matter. 
What I shall argue is that neither is any help to the a posteriori 
physicalist. 

à IV 
According to the particular-experience thesis, Mary requires the par- 
ticular experience of having a red-feeling sensation in order to know 
(3). But why is this true? One answer relies on considerations of 
concept possession, and is as follows. Prior to having a red-feeling 
sensation, Mary did not have the concept of having a red-feeling sen- 
sation. Without it, Mary could not even have come to believe (3). If 
she could not have come to believe (3), however, nor could she have 
come to know it. Hence the particular-experience thesis is true: in 
order to know (3), Mary must have had the particular experience of 
having a red-feeling sensation. 
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I think there are some reasons to be doubtful about this ap- 
proach to concept possession.” Even if we accept the approach, 
however, it will not help the a posteriori physicalist. The problem is 
that, even if considerations of concept possession do support the 
particular-experience thesis, they provide support of the wrong sort. 

We saw earlier that, if Mary does not know (3), this must be either 
because she fails to believe (3), or because she fails to believe (3) jus- 
tifiedly, or because (3) is false. We also saw that, according to the a 
posteriori physicalist, it is the issue of justification that is important 
Mary does not know (9) because she is not justified in believing (3). 
But now let us suppose that she lacks the concept of a red-feeling 
sensation, and that, in consequence, she cannot come to believe (3). 
Then the reason that Mary does not know (3) has nothing to do with 
her justification; it is simply that she fails to believe it. But the prob- 
lem here is that this suggestion is completely neutral as regards the 
dispute about a posteriori physicalism we have been discussing. In 
particular, to say that a person lacks a relevant concept and, on that 
basis, cannot form a certain belief is quite compatible with also say- 
ing that, if she could form the belief, her justification for doing so 
would be a priori. Hence it is mistaken to suppose that the issue of 
concept possession is any help at all to a posteriori physicalism, as op- 
posed to any other form of physicalism." 

One can bring out this point more directly by introducing a differ- 
ent example. On Alan Turing's definition of intelligence, being intel 
ligent is simply passing (or better: being disposed to pass) the Turing 
test. In other words, according to Turing's definition, (7) is true: 


4 The reasons have to do with the phenomenon of deference. The question of 
concept possesmon is the psychological analogue of the question of whether one is 
competent with a word. But it seems clear that in many cases, one can be compe- 
tent with a word not because onc has had any particular experiences but rather be- 
cause of deference, the idea that one's use of the word is governed by the 
following convention: use a word to refer to whatever 1t 15 that relevant members 
of one's community—so-called experts—use it to refer to. But this raises the poss 
bility that Mary could become competent with the word ‘red-feeling sensation’, 
and so come to possess the relevant concept. 

A related issue 1s that the standards of belief attribution might be weaker than 
ae standards of concept possession. Hence, even if Mary does lack the concept of 

sensation, it does not immediately follow that she might not come to 
pale (3) and so potentally know it. In fact, this ıs a standard feature of defer- 
ence cases. For some discussion of these sorts of issue, sec Bealer, "Mental Proper- 
ties,” and “A Theory of Md iun and Concept Possession,” as well as Christopher 
Peacocke, A Study of Concepts ( bndge: MIT, 1992), pp. 27-33. 

* For some similar remarks about the issue of concept possession and its relanon 
to the knowledge argument, see the final paragraphs of Block, “Inverted Earth." 
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(7) Being intelligent — being disposed to pass the Turing Test. 
Now, let us assume—counterfactually, as I suppose"—that (7) is 
true and that Jones, who lives well before Turing, fails to know (7). 
What is the explanation of Jones's ignorance? One natural explana- 
tion of his ignorance of (7) is that he does not possess the concept of 
being disposed to pass the Turing test. After all, Jones has never 
heard of Turing, has had no causal contact with Turing, and so on. 
Thus, even if he had concepts that are plausibly constituents of the 
concept of the Turing test—the concept of a judge, a conversational 
topic, a boundary, and so on—it seems unlikely that he would have 
put these constituents together in the right way to be credited with 
the concept of being disposed to pass Turing's test. Nevertheless, 
that does not affect the possibility that Turing himself came to believe 
(7) justifiedly on a priori grounds alone, and hence that (7) is, if 
true, a priori true.” 
v 

Appealing to considerations of concept possession is one way to de- 
fend the particular-experience thesis. But considerations of subject 
matter provide a different way. Even if we grant that all along Mary 
has the concept of a red-feeling sensation, one might simply insist 
that there is a difference between knowledge of sensations and 
knowledge of water. Knowledge of sensations, it might be said, re- 
quires having a particular experience, whereas knowledge of water 
does not. The source of this difference is not the possession or not 
of any concepts; the source of the difference is simply the difference 
between water and sensation. 


1 See Block, “Psychologism and Behaviorism,” Philosophical Review, XC, 1, (1981): 
5-48 


? In discussion, Bealer has pointed out that the a posterior physicalist might 
have an argument for the particular-experience thesis (construed as a thesis involv- 
ing concept possession) that the a prion physicalist does not As the Turing exam- 
ple makes clear, one way to come to possess a concept 1s by synthesis—in effect, 
the process of putting together old concepts 1n the right way to form a new con- 
cept. If a posteriori physicalism is true, however, it 1s plausible that the synthesis of 
mental from physical concepts is impossible. But this in turn suggests that the par- 
ticular-experience thesis is true (or at least is true in the case of mental concepts): 
if one cannot come to possess a mental concept by synthesis, it would seem that 
the only way one could come to possess it 1s by a (relevant) particular expe- 
rience. While this suggestion is an extremely interesting one, however, it does not 
affect my main point. For even if an argument of this sort is available—and this is 
something I shall remain neutral on—it remains true, first, that a posteriori physi- 
calism requtres the particularexperience thesis in order to answer the knowledge 
argument, and, second, that this thesis is potenually available to both the a posteri- 
ori anda priori physicalist. One posmbility for the a priori physicalist, for example, 
15 to argue directly for the particular-expenence thems, and infer the failure of syn- 
thesis on that basis. 
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The attractive feature of this suggestion is that, on the one hand, it 
interprets the particular-experience thesis as being squarely about 
justification rather than concept possession, but, on the other, it 
does not imply that the thesis is true in the case of (4). We can see 
this if we bring to the surface something that has been submerged in 
the discussion so far: the idea that, if a belief or statement is a poste- 
riori, then its justification relies on relevant experiences. Now, how 
should one interpret the ‘relevant’ part of ‘relevant experience’? 
What the considerations of subject matter force you to consider is 
the possibility that 'relevant experience' means something different 
according as the subject matter under discussion is different. If the 
subject matter is water, then 'relevant experience' should be inter- 
preted so as not to require any particular experience. If the subject 
matter is red-feeling sensations, on the other hand, then 'relevant 
experience' should be interpreted so as to require a particular expe- 
rience, namely, the experience of having a red-feeling sensation. 
Hence the particular-experience thesis is true in the case of (3), but 
no analogous thesis is true in the case of (4). 

Even if the considerations of subject matter are in some respects 
attractive, however, it remains true that they are not attractive 
enough to recommend the particular-experience thesis. For once 
the particular-experience thesis is divorced from any issue about 
concept possession, it becomes plain that the thesis itself is open to 
serious objections. 

The first objection is that it is easy to imagine cases in which one is 
justified in believing truths about sensations even if one has not had 
the sensation at issue. Suppose you are a physicalist who has lived all 
his life under the American embargo, and so has never tasted Cuban 
cigars. The wellknown world expert in the science of cigar smoking 
defects from Cuba and tells you with great confidence (where having 
Gis some nonmentalistic property) that (8) is true, necessary, and a 
posteriori: 

(8) Having G = having the taste of Cuban cigars. 


As a result of this expert testimony, you come to believe (8). Are you 
justified in doing sor Not if the particular-experience thesis is true: 
that thesis says that you must have tasted a Cuban cigar in order to 
be justified in believing (8). But surely this is false: on any natural 
assessment of the situation, the expert testimony is sufficient not 
only for believing (8) but for justifiedly believing (8). 

The second objection is that it is hard to see, if the particular-experience 
thesis is true, how anyone could be justified in believing physicalism 
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at al. Suppose you are a physicalist who has never tasted a Cuban 
cigar, even though you have always wanted to do so. On the basis of 
your physicalism and the idea that tasting Cuban cigars is something 
mentalistic, you carefully and competently infer (9): 


(9) There is some nonmentalistic property Fsuch that F — having the 
taste of Cuban cigars. 


As a result of this inference, you come to believe (9). Are you justi- 
fied in doing so? Not if the particular-experience thesis is true: (9) is 
relevantly like (8) in terms of subject matter, and thus you must have 
tasted a Cuban cigar in order to be justified in believing (9). But 
surely this is false: if you are not justified in believing (9), and if you 
inferred (9) consciously and competently, then—assuming you are 
justified in thinking that tasting Cuban cigars is something 
mentalistic—you are not justified in believing physicalism. But it 
cannot be that you fail to believe physicalism justifiedly merely be- 
cause you have not tasted Cuban cigars. After all, it is likely that we 
are all in your position with respect to some experience or other. 
But then none of us is justified in believing physicalism.” 

One might reply that it is possible to be inferentially justified in 
believing (9) in the following sense: you are justified in believing (9) 
because you are justified in believing physicalism, and you infer (9) 
from physicalism. While this is a reasonable suggestion, however, it 
undermines, rather than supports, the particular-experience thesis. 
For it is implausible to suppose that the particular-experience thesis 
is true for physicalism itself. There is no particular experience that 
is required to justify physicalism. But if no particular experience is 
required for justifiedly believing physicalism, and if one’s justifica- 
tion for (9) derives from the fact that you infer it from physicalism, 
then evidently the particular experience of having a tasting of a 


* One might object that externalists about justification could avoid this objec- 
tion on the ground that it reles on something they deny, namely, closure of justi- 
fled belief under entallment or known entailment But I think we can set aside this 
objection. First, the cases in which, according to externalism, closure fails are not 
at all like the cases discussed in the text, but are rather cases that arise in connec- 
tion with skepticism. Second, even externalists agree that justification 1s sometrmes 
transmitted via (known) entailment. As Robert Nozick puts it: “Surely our know 
edge ei does not stand in such splendid isolation from knowledge of other 
things so closely connected to #.... The general view of knowledge as not closed um 
der known implication appears mcompanble with the fact that sometimes we come 
to know something via a deduction or proof^— see Philosophical Explanations (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard, 1981), p. 243. In the absence of argument to the contrary, there- 
fore, it 15 plausible to suppose that some restriction on a closure thesis suitable to 
exterpalists holds in the case discussed in the text. 
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Cuban cigar plays no essential role in the justification of (9), and the 
particular-experience thesis is false. 

Earlier, we saw that the particular-experience thesis is implausible 
when considered as a thesis about the justification of (4). What we 
have just seen is that, at least when divorced from issues of concept 
possession, it is also implausible when considered as a thesis about 
the justification of (3) and things like (3) in terms of subject matter, 
such as (8) and (9). But this implies—to return to my main line of 
reasoning—that the a posteriori physicalist cannot reasonably appeal 
to the particular-experience thesis in the course of responding to the 
knowledge argument. Since, as I argued earlier, the a posteriori 
physicalist has no distinctive answer at all to the knowledge argument 
in the absence of the particular-experience thesis—that is, has no an- 
swer that is not also available to a priori physicalists—what it implies 
more generally is that the idea that the a posteriori physicalist is par- 
ticularly well placed to answer the knowledge argument is mistaken. 

VI 


To this point I have been considering the objection that the appeal 
to the necessary a posteriori is not by itself relevant to the knowledge 
argument and to that extent is not relevant in making a posteriori 
physicalism plausible. The only reason the appeal seems relevant is 
that a posteriori physicalism has been misconstrued as being equiva- 
lent to the particular-experience thesis. As I have tried to argue, 
however, when properly understood that thesis is either implausible 
or available to physicalists of any sort. 

I turn now to a second objection against a posteriori physicalism. 
I remarked above that Kripke himself did not endorse a posteriori 
physicalism. In my experience, many proponents of the view are 
unfazed by this; they simply suppose that Kripke did not go far 
enough. But this is seriously mistaken. The reason it is mistaken is 
that Naming and Necessity contains plausible premises that jointly en- 
tail that a posteriori physicalism is false. The premises are by no 
means recherché; in fact, they are simple variations on the premises 
that Kripke uses to mount his famous argument against the identity 
theory. For reasons I shall discuss in section VII, I do not think Krip- 
ke's argument for this last conclusion is successful. What I now 
want to argue, however, is that we can adapt that argument so that it 
is successful against a posteriori physicalism. 

Kripke's objection to the identity theory might be presented as 
flowing from two premises. Let us suppose that 'pain'—to adopt 
Kripke's example—is a rigid designator of a mental state and that 
there is some nonmentalistic rigid designator, B, such that [pain = 8] 
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is both (necessarily) true and a posteriori. According to Kripke, the 
fact that [pain — B] is true and a posteriori means that there is possi- 
ble world epistemically and quahtatively like the actual world but in 
which there is no pain (of. cit, pp. 146-55). But, Kripke argued, 
there is no such world: “[t]o be in the same epistemic situation that 
would obtain if one had a pain is to have a pain" (op. at, p. 152). In 
other words, one way to state the initial premises of Kripke's argu- 
ment is as (10) and (11): 


(10) I£[pain = B] true and a posteriori, there 1s a possible world w 
such that wis epistemically and qualitatively like the actual world 
and at which there is no pain. 

(11) But there is no world w such that w is epistemically and qualita- 
tively like the actual world and at which there is no pain. 


Now, from these two premises it is natural to view Kripke as drawing 
the conclusion that 


(12) [pain = f| is false. 


But it is important to notice that this conclusion is in fact premature. 
From (10) and (11), the only conclusion to which we are entitled is: 


(13) Either [pain = B] is false or it is true a priori. 
To get (12) from (13) you need the further premise that: 
(14) [pain = $] is not true a priori. 


But (14) is not something that has been argued for. In the absencé of 

such an argument, all Kripke's premises support is that (13) is true. 
But the fact that Kripke's premises entail (13) is enough to cause 

trouble for the a posteriori physicalist. For (13) is equivalent to: 


(15) If[pain = B] is true, then it is true a priori. 


And (15) is something that the a posteriori physicalist is committed 
to denying. In other words, a posteriori physicalists must deny either 
(10) or (11). Nevertheless—and here is the objection—(10) and 
(11) are not things that the a posteriori physicalist can easily give up. 

The reason the a posteriori physicalist cannot give up (10) is that 
(10) is an instance of a condition that appears to obtain in the case 
of other identity statements that are supposed to be necessary and a 
posteriori. Consider Kripke's example of heat and molecular mo- 
tion: "When someone says, inaccurately, that heat might have turned 
out not to be molecular motion, what is true in what he says is that 
someone could have sensed a phenomenon in the same way we 
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sense heat...even though that phenomenon was not molecular mo- 
tion" (op. cit, p. 150). It seems reasonable to summarize this by say- 
ing that, if 'heat — molecular motion' is necessary and a 
posteriori—as Kripke assumes it is—then there is a world epistemi- 
cally and qualitatively similar to the actual world but at which there is 
no molecular motion, and so no heat. In turn, if [pain = B] is rele- 
vantly like ‘heat = molecular motion’, (10) is true.” 

The reason that the a posteriori physicalist cannot give up (11) is 
that (11) seems to follow from a certain very natural and ordinary 
conception of pain, a conception according to which (as it is often 
put) there is no appearance/reality distinction with respect to pain. 
Of course, it is open to the a posteriori physicalist to abandon or re- 
vise this natural and ordinary conception of pain to avoid this. But it 
is hard to see the point of doing so. Farlier, I said that the attraction 
of a posteriori physicalism is that it looks to be able to survive the 
knowledge argument without obvious deficit. But revising our ordi- 
nary conception of pain is surely one such deficit. To put it another 
way, if we are in the business of revising our ordinary concept of 
pain, then any motivation for a posteriori physicalism is lost, since if 
we are operating with a revised conception of pain, the probability of 
there being an a priori analysis of pain—for example, a functionalist 
analysis—is greatly enhanced. 


? One might think that Loar provides a reason for rejecting (10) in his discus- 
son of what he calls the “semantic premise" of Knpke’s argument. This premise is 
significantly stronger than (10), however, and, 1n consequence, the version of Krip- 
ke's argument discussed by Loar 1s significantly less persuasive than the one dis- 
cussed in the text. In Loar’s formulation. “Knpke points out that property 
identines can be true even if not a prion, for example, ‘heat = such and such mol 
ecular property’. It seems fair to represent the next step in the argument as fol 
lows. ‘Heat’ has a contngent higher-order mode of presentation that connotes 
the pee ‘feeling like this’. That is what accounts for the a posteriori status of 
the identity. But, as Knpke points out, this cannot be how pain works: the phe- 
nomenal concept ‘pain’ does not pick out ıts referent via a contingent mode of 
presentation; 1t conceives pain directly and essentially. Kripke concludes that pain 
1s not identcal to with a physical property" € cit, p. 600). Loar goes on to iden- 
tify the semantic premise of this argument—the idea that “A statement of property 
identity that Lnks conceptually independent concepts is true only if at least one 
concept picks out the property it refers to by connoting a contingent property of 
that property" (15:id.) —and then suggests that this premise can be coherently de- 
nied. Even if Loar is nght about this—and this 15 something I can remain neutral 
on—it does not follow that he is rght about (10) The reason is that (10) does not 
entail that, in the case at issue, ‘pain’ must connote a conungent property or mode 
of presentation of its referent. On the contrary, it is consistent with (10) that 
‘pain’ connotes nothing whatsoever. For a very good discussion of the different 
verzions of Knpke’s argument, see Bealer, "Mental Properties." 
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vi i 
How might one respond to the objection that (10) and (11) entail 
the falsity of a posteriori physicalism and that these are not easily dis- 
carded? One objection is that our argument proves too much. Krip- 
ke's argument was intended to disprove not only a postertori 
physicalism but physicalism itself in the form of the identity theory. 
But if that is right, our argument succeeds in refuting a posteriori 
physicalism only because it refutes physicalism. 

But the response to this is that (10) and (11) do not succeed in re- 
futing physicalism. As we saw above, if (10) and (11) are to refute 
physicalism in the form of the identity theory, (14) must be true: 


(14) [pain = f] is not true a pnori. 


But why should we think that (14) is true? One might plausibly think 
that (14) is true, if one assumed that B ranges over physicalistic expres- 
sions. But this was not my assumption. My assumption was that p 
ranges over nonmentalisiic expressions, that is, expressions that are ei 
ther physicalistic or functional (topic neutral). To show that (14) is 
true when correctly interpreted, then, one would need to produce ar- 
guments that refute a priori or analytic functionalism. But in the ab- 
sence of such arguments, it is perfectly reasonable to deny (14) and 
hence deny that (10) and (11) entail the falsity of physicalism. 

Another objection is that my argument against a posteriori physi- 
calism is vulnerable to versions of the objections that afflict Kripke’s 
argument against the identity theory. The best example of these is 
perhaps David Lewis's," who questions the assumption that ‘pain’ is 
a rigid designator. If one denies that ‘pain’ is a rigid designator— 
and formulates one’s physicalism on that basis—then Kripke is sim- 
ply attacking a position that no physicalist need defend. 

Even if Lewis’s objection is a good objection to Kripke’s original 
argument, however, it will not help the a posteriori physicalist re- 
spond to my argument. The problem is that, on Lewis’s view, the 
necessary a posteriori is doubly irrelevant to physicalism: for Lewis, 
not only are the relevant statements of identity contingent, there are 
also a priori connections between the mental and the nonmental. If 
one has abandoned the idea that the necessary a posteriori plays a 


= “Man Pain and Martian Pain,” in Block, ed., Readings in the Philosophy of Psychol- 
ogy, Volume I (Cambridge: Harvard, 1980), pp. 216-22; also in Lewis's Philosophical 
Papers, Volume 1 (New York: Oxford, 1983), pp. 122-30. ' 
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central role in formulating physicalism, however, one has aban- 
doned a posteriori physicalism as we have been discussing it." 

In sum, there seems to be a very good reason that Kripke, after de- 
fending the idea of the necessary a posteriori in Lectures I and 0 of 
Naming and Necessity, did not go on and defend a posteriori physical- 
ism in Lecture m. It is not as if Kripke simply did not draw out the 
consequences of his own view: it is rather that the cluster of positions 
he is committed to entail that a posteriori physicalism is false. 

VII 


I have been considering two lines of argument against the idea that 
the necessary a posteriori is going to help in the philosophy of mind. 
The first argument was that, even if a posteriori physicalism is true, it 
has no distinctive answer to the knowledge argument; hence its adver- 
tised advantage is illusory. The second argument was that there is 
good reason for supposing that the doctrine is false: Kripke's argu- 
ment against the identity theory might fail against its original target, 
but a variation on the argument works against a posteriori physicalism. 

I want now to close by briefly contrasting the criticisms I have of- 
fered with a very different line of attack pursued by Jackson. His po- 
sition has been the subject of considerable controversy, but I shall 
not here be interested in taking a stand on whether he is correct. All 
I want to insist on is that the criticisms of a posteriori physicalism de- 
fended here are quite distinct from the larger issue that divides Jack- 


2 One might wonder whether our argument against a posteriori physicalism is 
vulnerable to what 11 perhaps the other most famous objection to Kripke's 
ment, Richard Boyd's in "Materialisn without Reductionism: What Physicalism 
Does Not Entail,” in Block, ed., Readsngs tn the Philosophy of Psychology, Volume I, pp. 
67-106. But I think we can sidestep Boyd’s discussion. Boyd—and this respect 
Boyd is sumilar to Loar—focuses on particular version of Kripke's argument, a ver- 
sion which exploits the possibility that, where R1 and R2 are rigid designators 
whose references are fixed by the definite descriptions D1 and D2 respectively, 
then “although 'R1- R2’ is necessary, ‘D1=D2’ may well be contingent, and this 
often leads to the erroneous view that *R1—R2' might have turned out otherwise" 
(Kripke, pp. 148-44). Kripke says that this poesbility will not obtam in the case of 
peychopliysical identity statements because the references of mentalistic expres- 
sions are not fixed by definite descnptions; Boyd responds that, for the purposes of 
physicalism, it is sufficient that the references of only pirysicalistsc expressions are 
fixed by definite descnptons. Even if Boyd's is right about this—once again I can 
remain neutral—it does not follow that his suggestion will help the a posteriori 
physicalist as that positon is being construed here The reason is that it is not 
clear that Boyd's strategy can be extended to functional or topic-neutral expres- 
mons. As Boyd himself makes clear, in the case of ‘water = H,O’, his point “relies 
on the fact tbat the sensible properties by which we typically recognize water are 
not essential properties of water" (op at, p. 48). While this idea makes good sense 
in the case of physical properties, however, it certainly does not obviously hold in 
the case of functional properties. 
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son and his critics, and thus that the controversy that attaches to 
Jackson's position does not attach to my own. 

We might begin to understand what is at issue in this debate by re- 
minding ourselves that, long ago before Naming and Necessity, there 
was a view about necessity that I shall summarize as (16): 


(16) For any statement ®, ® is necessary only if ® is analytic. 


This theory of necessity has been subjected to a number of impor- 
tant objections, but two are prominent in Kripke, and are therefore 
relevant to this discussion.” 

The first objection—which in my view is not made explicitly in 
Naming and Necessity, but is nevertheless made often in discussions of 
that work—is that (16) is false because the notion of necessity is a 
metaphysical notion whereas the notion of analyticity is an epistemo- 
logical or semantic notion, and that it is a mistake to define meta- 
physical notions in terms of epistemological or semantic ones. I 
think this objection is mistaken. The reason is that (16) does not at- 
tempt to define anything. A thesis that does attempt to define neces- 
sity in terms of analyticity is (17): 


(17) For any statement ®, ® is necessary iff, P is analytic. 


But (17) is stronger than (16) in two respects: first, (17) expresses, 
while (16) does not, necessary and sufficient conditions on a state- 
ment's being necessary; second, (17) defines necessity in terms of 
analyticity; but all (16) says is that whenever a statement is necessary 
it is also true that it is analytic. In short, the (correct) point that 
metaphysics is one thing, and epistemology and semantics other 
things, serves to defeat (17), but it does not serve to defeat (16). 

One might wonder why one would believe (16) without also be- 
lieving (17). It is not difficult to motivate this, however, even if ulti- 
mately (16) is rejected. The first step in the motivation is to observe 
that it is natural to suppose that knowledge that a necessarily true 
statement is true is a priori knowledge. The reason for this might be 


= Two other objections to (16) are due to W. V. Quine's essays in Prom a Logical 
Point of View (New York: Harper and Row, 1958). The first ıs that (16) does not sat- 
isfy reasonable standards of clarity because the notion of analyticity does not satisfy 
such standards. The second is that, even if we Exi. the notion of analytiaty, (16) 
provides no account of a large class of necessary truths, namely, essentialist truths. 
thens à ohio cuta VER dre. of oine, NIAN here. JM wort tential syn- 
thetic a pnori truths which are, of course, relevant here. It is worth noting also 
that (16) articulates only a necessary condition on a statement's necessary. 
This is to accommodate potential contingent a priori truths of the kind — 
by Knpke. 
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brought out in the following way. If a statement is necessarily true, it 
is true in all possible worlds. But if a statement is true in all possible 
worlds, then evidence as to which world one is in is irrelevant to its 
truth, and so, one might suppose, to its justification. If a statement is 
such that evidence of which world one is in is irrelevant to its justifi- 
cation, however, then the statement is a priori. Thus, if a statement 
is necessarily true, it is true a priori.“ The second step in the motiva 
tion is to observe that the usual characterization of a priori justifica- 
tion (and hence knowledge) is negative: a priori justification is 
justification not based on experience. But then on what is a priori 
justification based? Clearly, one is faced with a significant theoreti- 
cal job when one asks for a positive characterization of a priori justi- 
fication. The concept of analyticity seems to come to the rescue 
here: if any statement that is necessary is analytic, then it becomes 
clear (or, at any rate, clearer) how one might have a priori justifica- 
tion for the truth of that statement. In short, the attractiveness of 
(16) derives from the possibility that, if it is true, we potentially have 
an explanation of how necessary truths can be justified a priori. 

Even if (16) is an attractive thesis, however, there is one major 
problem with it: falsity. The second objection to (16)—and this sort 
of objection really is in Kripke—is that it is subject to counterexam- 
ple. Take (4): 


(4) Water = H,O 


Statements such as (4) are necessary but are not analytic, and this 
means that (16) is false. Of course, if (16) is false then so, too, is 
(17), for the truth of (17) entails the truth of (16). 

Now, what is the correct reaction to the falsity of (16)? One pro- 
posal, defended by Jackson, is to replace (16) with a weaker thesis, 
which we might formulate as follows:? 


(18) For any statement ®, Ẹ is necessary only if 


(i) €» 1s analytic; or 
(ii) There is a conditional [i£ w then ®] which (a) is itself analytic and 
(b) is such that o is contingent. 


* For a good statement of this first step, see Pavel Tichy, “Kripke on Necessity A 
Posteriori,” Philosophscal Studses, XLII (1983): 225-41, at p. 226. 

* [ assume here that the conditional mentoned in clause (ii) of (18) must sat- 
isfy a certain form; otherwise, triviality threatens. (To see this, simply suppose © is 
any necessary truth and w is the conjuncton of and any contingent truth.) It is 
a nice question how one might restrict (18) to avoid this difficulty. Since I am not 
defending (18), however, I shall set 1t aside. 
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Like (16), (18) does not define necessity in terms of analyticity—so 
(18) is not vulnerable to the first objection I mentioned. But nor is 
(18) subject to the second objection: (4) is not a counterexample to 
(18), because it is open to the friend of (18) to argue, as Jackson 
does, that while statements like (4) fail condition (i) of (18), they 
nevertheless satisfy condition (ii). Thus, to put it in Jackson's? 
terms, while "Water = H,O’ is not itself analytic, the conditional ‘If 
H,O is the stuff that plays the water role, then water = H,O’ both is 
analytic and is such that it has a contingent antecedent. 

On the other hand, (18) seems to retain much of the spirit of 
(16). Where (16) tells us that all necessary truths are analytic, (18) 
tells us that all necessary truths are either analytic or (as we might 
put it) conditionally analytic, were the condition in question is some 
contingent information. Similarly, where (16) provides an explana- 
tion of how necessary truths are a priori, (18) provides an explana- 
tion of how necessary truths are either a priori or (as we might put 
it) condttionally a priori, where again the condition in question is 
some contingent information. For both it is broadly true that my jus- 
tification for necessary truths is explained by the notion of analytic- 
ity, it is simply that (18) allows for the possibility—while (16) does 
not— that this justification proceeds via knowledge of some contin- 
gent information." 


» "Fin the Mind in the Natural World," in Block et alia, p. 489. The expres- 
sion ‘the stuff that plays the water role’ is intended by Jackson to fix the reference 
of the rigid designator ‘water’. Obviously, the suggestion that ngid designators will 
always or even often have definite descriptions to fix their reference is controver- 
sial; this is one of the main sources of controversy ın Jackson's position. ' 

One might wonder why the relevant analytic conditional 1s not ‘If H,O is the 
stuff that the water role, and water is the stuff that plays the water role, then 
water = H,O’. After all, there is a sense in which this more obviously satisfies cón- 
dition (ii) of (18): it 1s clearly analytic and its (conjunctive) antecedent 1s contin- 
gent The answer (at least for Jackson) is that "Water is the stuff that plays the 
water role’ is also analytic, and this in turn means that the conditional discussed in 
the text is likewise 

P [n discussion, Jackson has pointed outa pee softening of (18) as follows: 
(18-s0ft) For any sentence ®, © is necessary only i£ 

() ts analytic or 
(u) There is a conditional [if w then ®] which (a) is itself analytic 
and (b) is such that o 1s contingent; or 
(iH) ® is such that we have no reason to accept it. 
Jackson endorses (18) and not merely (18-soft), but suggests nevertheless that, 
from his point of view, (18-soft) would be almost as effective a premise from which 
to attack a posteriori physicalism. 
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Replacing it with (18) is one reaction to the falsity of (16); a differ- 
ent proposal is that of Ned Block and Robert Stalnaker.” According 
to them, not only is (16) false, but so is (18), on the ground that we 
have no reason to suppose, in the case of all necessary truths, that 
there are analytic conditionals of the sort required if (18) is to be 
true. For Block and Stalnaker, the correct reaction to the falsity of 
(16) is to insist that at least in certain cases, one's justification for 
necessary truths is a posteriori, not simply in the sense that such jus- 
tification might proceed modulo knowledge of contingent facts, but 
in the stronger sense that there is no asymmetry in our justification 
for contingent truths and for necessary truths. Thus, just as it might 
be essentially true of some contingent truth that, if one comes to 
know it, one does so (say) via inference to the best explanation, like- 
wise it might be essentially true of some necessary truth that, if one 
comes to know 14 one does so via inference to the best explanation. 

IX 
The dispute between Jackson and his critics, then, can fruitfully be 
seen as a dispute about whether (18) is true. No party to the dispute 
believes that (16) or (17) is true—mainly because of examples like 
(4), all sides agree that both are false. Nevertheless, the mere exis- 
tence of such examples does not refute (18). It therefore remains 
an interesting and apparently open question whether (18) is true. 

But now—to return to my main line of argument—what does any 
of this have to do with a posteriori physicalism? The answer is that, if 
(18) is true, we are immediately confronted with an objection against 
a posteriori physicalism which directly parallels the first objection we 
raised against that doctrine. For suppose again, in accordance with a 
posteriori physicalism, that (3) is true, necessary, and a posteriori: 


(3) Having F = having a red-feeling sensation. 


As we saw earlier, the (assumed) fact that (3) is a posteriori is sup- 
posed to answer the knowledge argument, since that fact potentially 
explains Mary's ignorance of (3) consistently with the supposition 
that (3) is true. If (18) is true, however, this explanation seems mis- 
taken. If (18) is true, the claim that (3) is a posteriori can only mean 
that (3) is relevantly like (4) in that, while it itself is not analytic, it 
does follow by analytic means from something contingent. If (3) fol 
lows by analytic means from something contingent, however, one 
might plausibly argue that Mary could come to know it: since Mary 


™ Op. ait; see, in particular, their example of Mark Twain and Samuel Clemens 
and the surrounding discusson. 
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knows (or could come to know) both the relevant analytic condi- 
tional and the contingent truth that constitutes the antecedent of 
that conditional, she could simply infer (3) by modus ponens. In 
short, if (18) is true, then once again we have a reason for supposing 
that the advertised advantage of a posteriori physicalism is illusory: 
the claim that (3) is relevantly like (4) does not answer the knowl- 
edge argument. 

Now, I have not here taken a stand on whether (18) is true, nor on 
the question of whether the argument against a posteriori physical- 
ism that uses (18) as a premise is successful. Hence I have taken no 
stand on the issue between Jackson and his critics. What I have been 
concerned to show, however, is that one does not need to take a 
stand on this issue in order to arrive at a negative assessment of a 
posteriori physicalism. Whatever one thinks of (18), and whatever 
one thinks of the extremely large issues about the justification of 
necessary truths that (18) embodies, one can and should reject a 
posteriori physicalism. 

DANIEL STOLJAR 
Australian National University and 
University of Colorado/Boulder 
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THE PUZZLE OF IMAGINATIVE RESISTANCE* S 4 4 

he puzzle that concerns me here can be traced back at least as 

far as David Hume, but it has received surprisingly little atten- 

tion in the intervening two hundred years.’ The puzzle is this: 
Given that for the most part we have no trouble fictionally entertain- 
ing all sorts of farfetched and implausible scenarios, what explains the 
impediments we seem to encounter when we are asked to imagine 


moral judgments sharply divergent from those we ordinarily make? 
Hume poses the problem in the vocabulary of sentiments and cus- 


toms. He writes: 


Where speculate errors may be found in the polite writings of any age or 
country, they detract but little from the value of those compositions. 
There needs to be but a certain turn of thought or imagination to make 


* For comments on or discussion of earlier drafts of this paper, I am grateful to 
Richard Moran, Derek Parfit, Tamar Schapiro, Theodore Sider, Michael Stocker, 
David Velleman, Kendall Walton, and Stephen Yablo. For extremely helpful ques- 
tons which led to many important revisions, I thank audiences at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, the University of Notre Dame, Rutgers University, and at the University of 
California/Santa Barbara. Most of all, special thanks to John Hawthome and 
Zoltán Gendler Szabó for extensive discussion of the issues involved. 

! See Hume, “Of the Standard of Taste" (1757), reprinted in his Essays: Moral, 
Political and Literary erg dien Liberty Fund, 1985), pp. 226-49. The only ex- 
tended modern treatments I know are those of Kendall Walton, “Morals in Fiction 
and Fictional Morality/1,” Proceed:rmgs of the Anstotehan Society, Supplementary Vol 
ume LXVI (1994): 27-50; and Richard Moran, “The Expression of Feeling in Imag- 
ination” Philosophical Review, cm, 1 (January 1994): 75-106. See also Moran, "Art, 
Imagination and Remstance,” a talk given before the American Society for Aesthet- 
ics, 1992 (which is a predecessor to his 1994 article); and Michael Tanner, “Morals 
in Fiction and Fictional Morality/IL" Procsedimgs of the Anstotelian Soaety, Supple- 
mentary Volume Lxvi (1994): 51-66 (which 1s a response to Walton). Additional 
brief remarks can be found in Walton, Mimens as Make-Bebeoe (Cambridge: Har- 
vard, 1990), pp. 154-56. For a related discussion of this passage, sec Christopher 
Williams, "False Delicacy,” in Anne Jaap Jacobson, ed., Feminist Interpretations of 
David Hume (State College: Penn State UP, 2000), pp. 239-59. 
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us enter into all the opinions which then prevailed and relish the senti 
ments or conclusions derived from them. But a very violent effort is req- 
uisite to change our judgment of manners, and excite sentiments of 
approbation or blame, love or hatred, different from those to which the 
mind from long custom has been familiarized...I cannot, nor is it proper 
that I should, enter into such [vicious] sentiments (op. at, p. 247). 


Since the puzzle that motivates Hume's remarks is independent of 
his particular moral ontology, let me frame it in more neutral vocab- 
ulary. Let us call it: 


The puzzis of magmative renstancr. the puzzle of explaining our comparatrve 
difficulty in imagining fictional worlds that we take to be morally deviant.” 


My goal here is three-fold: to convince you that there tsa puzzle 
here (though it is not quite the one Hume seems to think it is), that 
there is a solution to the puzzle (though it is not quite the one I sus 
pect you think it is), and that these together reveal something inter- 
esting about the nature of imagination. Hume is right that there is 
a phenomenon of imaginative resistance, but he is mistaken to think 
that it arises in all and only cases of deviant morality. You are right 
that the explanation of the phenomenon has something to do with 
the relation between imagination and possibility, but you are mis- 
taken if you think that that is the primary source of the resistance. 
What I want to try to convince you is that the primary source of imag- 
inative resistance is not our inability to imagine morally deviant situa- 
tions, but our unwillingness to do so. I want to trace the source of 
this unwillingness to a general desire not to be manipulated into; take 
ing on points of view that we would not reflectively endorse as au 
thentically our own. This unwillingness is explicable only if 
imagining involves something in between belief, on the one hand, 
and mere supposition, on the other. So, in order to make sense of 
the phenomenon of imaginative resistance, we are going to have to 


learn something about the phenomenon of imagination itself. 
I OVERVIEW OF THE PUZZLE 


Let us begin by trying to get a better handle on precisely what the prob- 

lem is even supposed to be. Hume’s worry, I take it, is something! like 

the following. When we engage in the sort of make-believe that contem- 

plation of fictional scenarios evokes, we are largely unconstrained by 

what we take to be factual We have no trouble imagining that Sherlock 

Holmes solved mysteries in nineteenth-century London, that an owl.and 
| 


2 I borrow this termmology—though not this characterization of the puzgle— 
from Moran, “The Expression of Feeling in Imagination,” p. 95. l 
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a pussycat went out to sea in a beautiful pea-green boat, or that a hobbit 
named Frodo Baggins carried a magic ring all over Middle Farth. In- 
deed, one might think (and I shall have more to say about this later) 
that we are unconstrained even by what we take to be possible. We 
make sense of stories where characters travel back in time, where space- 
ships go faster than the speed of light, where wizards turn straw into 
gold, and where lonely geniuses prove the continuum hypothesis. So, 
given that imagination is such a powerful and agile capacity, it seems ex- 
traordinary that little old morality could stop it in its tracks. 

Here is one formulation by Richard Moran of the asymmetry that 
seems to characterize this perplexing phenomenon: 


If the story tells us that Duncan was not in fact murdered on Macbeth's 
orders, then that is what we accept and imagine as fictionally true. If we 
start doubting what the story tells us about its characters, then we may 
as well doubt whether it's giving us their right names. However, sup- 
pose the facts of the murder remain as they are in fact presented in the 
play, but it is prescribed in this alternate fiction that this was unfortu- 
nate only for having interfered with Macbeth's sleep, or that we in the 
audience are relieved at these events. These seem to be imaginative 
tasks of an entirely different order (tid, p. 95). 


What Moran is pointing out is this. When an author invites us to con- 
template a fictional scenario, she seems to have a great deal of freedom 
in how she directs our imagination. Among the things she can make fic- 
tionally true are all the sorts of things I have just described—tbat animals 
marry, that time travel occurs, that alchemy is good science, and so on.* 


* The principles of generation that govern fictional truth are extremely compli 
cated; I am inchned to think that the correct theory will be some sort of pragmatic 
theory of fictional truth, but this is a topic for another paper. For two of the most 
influential accounts of this issue, which has generated a sable hterature in recent 
years, sce Walton, Mimesis as Maks-Beheve, cspccially pp. 35-43 and 138-87; and David 
Lewis, “Truth in Fiction,” in his Philosophical Papers, Volume I (Princeton: University 
dnd 1988), pp. 261-80. See also Peter Lamarque and Stein Haugom Olsen, Truth, 

and Literature: A Philosophical (New York: Oxford, 1994). For discus- 
sions Meu oru issue in the context of literary theory which make use of the philosophr 
cal notion of posmble worlds, see Sture Allén, ed., Possible Worlds m Humanities, Arts, 
and Scunces: Proceedings of Nobel Symbosrum 65 (New York: de Gruyter, 1989); Thomas 
Pavel, Fichonal Worlds (Cambridge: Harvard, 1986), Ruth Ronen, Possible Worlds m 
Literary Theory (New York: Cambridge, 1994); Manic Laure Ryan, Possible Worlds, Art 
final Intelhgence, and Narrative Theory (Bloomington: Indiana UP, 1991); Elena 
Semino, Language and World Creation tn Poems and Other Texts (New York: Longman, 


1997); and Paul Werth, Ted-worlds Representing Conceptual Space tn Discourse (New 
York: Longman, forthcoming). See also Umberto Eco, The Role of the Reader 
(Bloomington: Indiana UP, 1979), and The Limits of Interpretation (Bloomington: In- 


diana UP, 1990); and Patrick Colm Hogan, On Interpretanon: Meaning and Inference m 
Law, Psychoanalysis, and Literature (Athens: Georgia UP, 1996). (Thanks to Margaret 
Freeman and Yael Halev- Wise for guidance concerning this hterature.) 
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But she seems to have much less freedom in what she makes fictionally 
true as far as matters of moral assessment are concerned. The trick 
that allows an author complete freedom in dictating whether or not 
character A murders character B is much less effective if what the au- 
thor wants to dictate is that the murder is, for instance, praiseworthy, or 
noble, or charming, or admirable.* So the puzzle is this: What explains 
why a trick so effective in so many realms is relatively ineffective here?” 
IL BELIEF AND MAKE-BELIEF 

A first step in understanding the phenomenon can be made by not- 
ing a certain asymmetry between belief, on the one hand, and 
make-belief on the other. When it comes to believing propositions 
that we do not think are true, we find ourselves equally stumped in 
the case of moral and nonmoral claims. I cannot bring myself to 
believe that murder is right—but I cannot bring myself to believe 
that the earth is flat either. When it comes to make-belief, however, 
we seem more inclined to find ourselves stumped in the one case 
than in the other. I have a much easier time following an author's 
invitation to imagine that the earth is flat than I do following her in- 
vitation to imagine that murder is right.* What could be the source 
of this difference? 


* See Moran: “Why can we not, as it seems, treat the judgments of morality and 
decency the same way we treat any other judgments, and accept as fictionally true 
what the story tells us (or implies) is true, and comfortably leave our genuine atti 
tudes at the door? What happens to our sense of distance at that point, the distance 
between what we can imagine and what we actually believe?" —"The FAprenon of 
Feeling in Imagination," p. 97. 

* The question of whether imaginative resistance occurs in the way I have, ‘de- 
scribed is, of course, an empirical one. Although ample confirmation of its exis- 
tence can be obtained through informal means, Aaron Sell (Department of 
Psychology, University of California/Santa Barbara) and I have recently begun 
work on a series of empirical psychological studies designed to examine the pue: 
nomenon in some detail. 

* Walton points out (personal correspondence) that my use of ‘make believing’ 
seems ambiguous between two readings If I make-believe that p, I may be: (a) ac- 
cepting that p has been successfully made fictional (that is, accepting that the'au- 
thor has succeeded in presenting a story in the context of which a certain 
proposition 1s true) or (b) pretending that p (that 1s, entertaining or atten 
or considering the content of p, in the distinctive way required by imagination). 
Although these are clearly two different states, I think they are connected ın a way 
that legitunates my conflating them in certain contexts. Because I think that—very 
roughly stated—what is true in a story is what the author manages to get the (ap- 
propriate) reader to imagine, if (appropriate) readers are unable (or unwilling) to 
make-believe in the second sense, they will be unable (or unwilling) to make-be- 
lieve ın the first. (I return to this sue in my discussion of “doubling the narratpr,” 
in section I below.) i 
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Let us begin by looking at the case of belief. With regard to belief, 
there is little contrast to be drawn between (1) and (2): 


(1) I am asked to believe that P holds (where Pis some nonmoral 

proposition that I do not believe holds). 

(2) I am asked to believe that M holds (where M is some moral proposition 

that I do not believe holds). 

Both (1) and (2) evoke resistance; in neither case am I able— just like 
that—to bring myself to believe the proposition in question. Of course, 
there are all sorts of ways that I might come to change my beliefs. I 
might gain certain sorts of empirical information about the world, or I 
might work through the implications of the propositions to which I am 
committed, or I might come to make sense of my experiences in terms of 
categories whose applicability to these circumstances I had previously de- 
nied or failed to recognize. The routes by which I might come to make 
these sorts of changes are many: I might look through a telescope, or 
read an encyclopedia, or listen to a lecture, or take a logic class, or have a 
series of conversations with my therapist, or enroll in a twelve-step pro- 
gram, or subject myself to brainwashing, or take a special kind of pill that 
will disrupt my normal mental functioning, or act in the way I would ex- 
pect to act if I believed the proposition to be true. Depending on the cir- 
cumstances, one or another of these processes might result in my 
actually becoming committed to the veracity of the proposition in ques- 
tion, in spite of my previous failure to endorse it. But despite the diver- 
sity of techniques that we have for acquiring and changing beliefs, it is 
important that simply deciding to believe any old arbitrary proposition is 
not straightforwardly among them. Why not? 

Whatever one's views about the subtleties of beliefs’ aims, I take it that 
the following, at least, is uncontested. We do not seem to be able to 
bring ourselves to believe arbitrary things at will, and at least one of the 
reasons for this is that beliefs aim—at least most beliefs mostly aim—at 
something that is generally independent of our wills, namely, something 
roughly correlated with truth. So it is a nonaccidental fact about belief 
that, given the sorts of things we expect beliefs to do, believing at will just 
could not be one of the ways that we generally come to form beliefs.’ 


7 See Bernard Wilhams, “Deciding to Believe," reprinted with new pagination in 
his Problems of the Self (New York: Cambridge, 1970/1973), pp. 136-51. Although (as 
many have pointed out) the details of his case are surely overstated, the basic in 
ight—that “it is not a contingent fact that I cannot bring it about, just like that, that 
I something” (p. 148)—seems to me undoubtedly correct. (For a recent de- 
fense of the view that belief aims at truth, see David Velleman, “On the Aim of Be- 
lie£" manuscript (Spring 1999 vermon).) While it might be true that we do decide 
to believe in the sense that we decide which evidential standards to take as sufficient 
m a particular context, this does not show that we are indifferent to truth in the way 
that simple believing at will would require. 
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This means that it should not surprise us that perceived falsehood under- 
mines belief candidacy: since in general we want most of our beliefs to be 
mostly true, a proposition that shows up for its interview in the guise of 
the false is just not going to make the cut. So (1) and (2) are easily ex- 
plained: given the sort of thing belief is, we should expect the resistance 
they describe. 

But the same is not true of make-belief. In contrast to deciding to 
believe and deciding to desire, deciding to make-believe seems, to 
be—at least in many cases—within our repertoire of capacities. 
That is, in contrast to (1), where my inclination to refuse the invita- 
tion is tied up with the preconditions for there being such a thing as 
belief in the first place, (3) seems to describe an invitation for NUES 
the default is my acceptance. 


(3) I am asked to make-believe that P holds (where Pis some nonmoral 
proposition that I do not believe holds). 


There are at least two reasons that this is so. The first is that belief 
and make-belief do not conflict; I can make-believe that P is true 
while believing that P is true, or while believing that P is false,'or 
while remaining agnostic about the truth status of P.* So the fact 
that Pis a proposition that I do not (prior to the invitation) believe 
to be true in no way interferes with my make-believing that it is true; 
perceived falsehood undermines belief candidacy, but it raises no 
problems for make-belief. But there is a second, more interesting 
feature of make-belief that concerns me here. The will indepén- 
dence of belief may be seen as a fall-out from the truth directedness 
of belie£. But in the case of make-belief, the explanatory arrow goes 
the other way around. It is the will dependence of make-belief that 
explains its indifference to the truth of its content. Where belief is 
concerned with tracking states of affairs, make-belief is concerned 


: One might think this is because make-belief or pretense is a kind of processing 
which is carried out “offline.” See the articles collected 1n Martin Davies and Tony 
Stone, eds., Folk Prychology (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1995), and Davies and Stone, 
eds , Mental Simulatson (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1995)—especially those in the latter 
by Alan Leslie and Tim German, Currie, and Paul Harris. See also the articles col 
lected in Peter Carruthers and Peter K. Smith, eds., Theories of Theones of Mind 
(New York: Cambridge, 1996)—especíally those by Shaun Nichols et aliz, Stóne 
and Davies, and Currie. See also Leslie, "Pretense and Representation: The 
gins of a ‘Theory of Mind’,” spe eee Review, xciv, 4 (1987): 412-26; Currie, 
“The Paradox of Caring: Ficton and the Philosophy of Mind,” in Mette Hjort and 
Sue Laver, eds., Emotion and the Arts (New York: Oxford, 1997), pp. 68-77, and “Pre- 
tence, Pretending, and Metarepresenting,” Mind and Language, xiu, 1 (March 
1998): 35-55; Walton, Bagen Je Simulation, and Slime: On Being Moved by Fic- 
Gon," in Hjort and Laver, pp. 37-49; and Currie and Jan Ravenscroft, Meeting of 
Minds: Thought, Percebtson and Imagination (New York: Oxford, forthcoming). 
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with constructing scenarios.’ So while believing at will is, in general, 
precluded by the aims of belief, make-believing at will is not merely 
permitted, it is what the practice is about in the first place. 

Putting things this way allows us to see why the asymmetry between 
(3) and (4) is at least prima facie perplexing. For just as (1) gives us 
(3), (2) gives us (4): 


(4) I am asked to make-believe that M holds (where M is some moral 
proposition that I do not believe holds). 


Given what has just been said about the nature of make-belief, there 
seems no reason to expect that (4) should evince a reaction any dif- 
ferent from that evinced by (3). After all, make-believing that M 
does not commit us to the truth of M any more than make-believing 
that P commits us to the truth of P. So maybe Hume is just wrong? 
Maybe Moran is just being stubborn? Maybe there is not really an 
asymmetry here after all? 
II THE ASYMMETRY 

I do not think the puzzle can be dispensed with quite so easily, and I 
want to offer a couple of examples by way of convincing you of this. 
Let me start by quoting a bit of Rudyard Kipling. Here are the first 
and fifth stanzas of "White Man's Burden": 


Take up the White Man's burden— 
Send forth the best ye breed— 

Go bind your sons to exile 

To serve your captives' need; 

To wait in heavy harness 

On fluttered folk and wild— 

Your new-caught, sullen peoples, 
Half devil and half child. 


* One might think that make-behef ın the case of fiction consists in following an 
author's lead in constructing such scenarios. [For discussions of these issues, sec, 
among others, the writings of Curne (including The Nature of Fiction (New York: 
Cambridge, 1990), as well as "Imagination and Simulanon: Aesthetics Meets Cogni- 
tive Science” in Davies and Stone, Mental Simulation, pp. 151-69, and “The Paradox 
of Caring: Fiction and the Philosophy of Mind”); Walton (including Mimesis as 
Make-Beheve and “Metaphor and Prop-Oriented Make-Believe," European Journal of 
Philosophy, 1, 1 (1993): 7); Nicho olterstorff (inctuding Works and Worlds of 
Art (New York: Oxford, 1980); and thé works ated in footnote 8.)] But this in no 
way mitigates the force of the asymmetry. For the question then becomes: Why do 
we follow the author's lead in cases like (8), but not in cases like (4)? This is dis- 
cussed further ın secton VI below. 

» In McClure’s Magazine, Xii (February 1899). 
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Take up the White Man's burden— 

And reap his old reward: 

The blame of those ye better, 

The hate of those ye guard— 

The cry of hosts ye humour 

(Ah, slowly) toward the light.— 

"Why brought ye us from bondage, 

Our loved Egyptian night?' 

Leaving aside niceties of literary interpretation, let us take this 
poem as a straightforward invitation to make-believe, a proposal 
about something we are called to imagine without committing our- 
selves to its literal truth. Let us focus on the beginning of the second 
stanza. Among the things that Kipling is asking us to make-believe 
there are the following: that there are certain white characters who 
have taken it upon themselves to initiate a group of nonwhites into 
the ways of Western culture, and that their efforts in this regard 
have, as usual, resulted in their being blamed and hated on the part 
of those whom they take themselves to be improving and guarding. 
So far, so good; I have no difficulty following Kipling's lead. I ám 
perfectly happy to make-believe that there are white characters to 
whom the things just described happen. 

But there is another thing that Kipling is here asking us to make-be- 
lieve, namely, that the white characters’ behaviors are a fulfillment of 
their obligation to *better" those who, by virtue of their skin color, are 
their natural inferiors. Here, I find myself strangely resistant—not 
only to believing that this is true—but to make-believing it as well. 
Whereas I have no inclination to distance myself from the "plot" of the 
poem by saying that the events described therein are just things that 
Kipling thinks happened, I do have that inclination with regard to the 

"evaluative" parts of the poem. 

A similar pattern can be observed in other cases of moral disagrée- 
ment. So, for example, in discussing just these issues, Kendall Wal 
ton" imagines a story that includes the following sentence: 


(5) *In killing her , Giselda did the right thing; after all, it was a 
E rig g 
girl” (thd, p. 37). 


Again, I think we find ourselves willing to imagine some things but 
not others. Upon hearing this sentence, I am perfectly willing to ac- 


" “Morals in Fiction and Fictional Morality/I" He acknowledges, and 1i ac- 
knowledge with him, the contrivance of presenting such a sentence without a 
larger narrative context. I beg the reader’s temporary forbearance; I shall turn:to 
this issue shortly. 
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cept that this is a story in which Giselda kills ber baby; I do not have 
any inclination to say: "According to the narrator in the story, 
Giselda killed her baby. But the narrator could be wrong about that. 
Maybe the baby is still alive." But the same is not true of the rest of 
the sentence. Our first instinct—at least my and Walton’s first in- 
stinct—is to reject the invitation to make-believe that "It was right for 
Giselda to kill her baby, given that it was a girl." My inclination is to 
respond to the invitation with something like the following: “What is 
right to make-believe is that according to the narrator who is telling 
the story, female infanticide is morally acceptable. But even in the 
world of the story, the narrator is wrong; infanticide is not morally ac- 
ceptable, even in a society where everyone believes that it is." 

Now, as a general move, to respond to an invitation to make-be- 
lieve with this sort of distancing gesture is to refuse to play the game 
of make-believe. There is a joke that brings out why this is so.” One 
night, a graduate student dreams that she is approached sequentially 
by all of the famous philosophers in history. To each in turn, she 
provides a devastating one4ine criticism, so that the thereby devas- 
tated philosopher slinks away in humiliation to rethink his entire 
theory. Although she is soundly asleep, tbe graduate student is 
nonetheless able to scribble down the astonishing sentence on a pad 
of paper by her bedside. When she awakens in the morning, she re- 
members her dream. She grabs the pad of paper to behold her re- 
markable insight. Scrawled across the top are the words: "That's 
what you think!’ 

The joke is funny—to the extent that it is—because ‘That’s what 
you think' is in fact something that could be said to every philoso- 
pher in history. But it is not a very good objection. As an ending to 
a conversation game, it is more like knocking over the board than 
like winning by the rules. So we need to have pretty good reasons 
for concluding a conversation with ‘That’s what you think’. 

What I want to suggest is that imaginative resistance is a "That's 
what you think' move in a game of make-believe—something which is 
always available as a last resort, but which, if overused, undermines 
the entire convention of which it is supposed to be offering local criti- 
cism. If imaginative resistance were our general response to authors' 
invitations to make-believe, this would be tantamount to refusing to 


" Walton writes: “A reader's likely response on encountering the words: ‘In 
killing her baby, Giselda did the right thing; after all, 1t was a girl’, is to be appalled 
gc cies] ni ce scia (iad, p. 88). 

Sennet for passing thus joke on to me. 
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play the fiction game. The analogue to "That's what you think’ is the 
sort of doubling of the narrator which I have just described, where 
from the author's inclusion of (5) in the story, we conclude not that 
(5) is true in the story, but that (5) is what the narrator of the story 
thinks is true.“ But such unwillingness to grant the author the right 
to stipulate what happens in the story is tantamount to giving up on 
the idea of storytelling altogether. Just as the practice of philosophy 
would be undermined if it were normal to respond to every argument 
by saying "That's what you think’, so, too, would the practice of fiction 
be undermined if it were normal to respond to every invitation to 
make-believe with a doubling of the narrator. 

So imaginative resistance is a phenomenon that cries out for ex- 
planation. Given that the narrator doubling must be confined to ex- 
ceptional cases, why are we so ready to use it when a work of fiction 
depicts a world that differs morally from the way we take the actual 
world to be? 

IV. THE IMPOSSIBILITY HYPOTHESIS 

I suspect you think that you know the answer to this question. I sus- 
pect you think that just as belief is constrained by what is true, make- 
belief is constrained by what is possible, and the sorts of scenarios 
toward which we manifest imaginative resistance are scenarios that 
are impossible. As a result, the sorts of things that (4) asks us to 
make-believe—let us call them morally deviant propositions—are sim- 
ply not make-believable, because they represent conceptually impos- 
sible states of affairs. 


^ Moran (personal correspondence) has objected to this suggestion as follows: 
when we move from accepting X as true-in-the-story to attributing belief in X to the 
teller of the story, it appears as if we are saying that X itself cannot be imagined ps 
true, but that we can imagine some person holding X true. But, the objection cor 
tinues, if we can imagine some belief, we should be able to imagine the 
proposition believed; in fact, logically speaking, it seems that there ought to 
stronger constraints on imagining beliefs than on imagining propositions, since 
doing the former entails doing the latter. Three quick remarks. First, as I shall ar- 
gue below, the cases of imaginative remstance that interest me are not cases where 
we cannot imagine that X x true, but rather cases where we will not do so, this, how 
ever, does not address the heart of Moran’s worry. So, second, there are at least 
two sorts of cases in which we might be interested; with regard to one of them, it is 
easier to imagine that X is true than to imagine someone believing X to be true 
(for example, infinite mathematical sentences), whereas with regard to the other, 
the opposite holds (for example, racist beliefs). But what makes the latter sort.of 
case possible? Third remark: there are cases where we have a grasp on what sort of 
mistake a person would have to be making 1n order to believe some (false) propo- 
sition, without having a grasp on what a world where that proposition was true 
would be like; it may well be that in such cases we are holding the world to stan- 
dards stricter than those to which we are holding the person, but if so, this is some- 
thing we do generally in the attribution of false beliefs. 
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Now, because I think this is the wrong explanation, for reasons 
that have to do with fundamental facts about the nature of imagina- 
tion and its relation to possibility, I plan to spend much of the rest of 
this paper convincing you that I am right. But let me first present 
the position against which I will be arguing. 

Here is Walton's discussion of this view, which he goes on, at least 
tentatively, to endorse." He writes: 


Moral properties depend or supervene on ‘natural’ ones...being evil 
rests on, for instance, the actions constituting the practices of slavery 
and genocide... This...accounts...for the resistance to allowing it to be 
fictional that slavery and genocide are not evil... Our reluctance to ab 
low moral principles we disagree with to be fictional [that is: true in the 
world of some fiction] is just an instance of a more general point con- 
cerning dependence relations of a certain kind.” 


So the first part of the orthodox answer involves pointing out that 
moral facts supervene on natural facts, and that morally deviant sce- 
narios are scenarios that involve the imaginative disruption of these 
supervenience relations. But this is only the first part of the answer. 
The question remains: Why should we be resistant to imagining that 
the supervenience relations might be other than we take them to be? 
We are, after all, willing to allow that we may be wrong about certain 
of our moral judgments, that we might be incorrect in our assess- 
ments of certain of these supervenience relations. While we may 
think that, if we are correct, it follows that the relation we are correct 
about is a relation that holds necessarily, we have not thereby shown 
that we could not imagine it being otherwise. 

Walton's suggestion seems to be that our conviction in these cases 
is a consequence of our recognition of a certain sort of conceptual 
impossibility. He writes: 


We need an explanation of why we should resist allowing fictional 
worlds to differ from the real world with respect to the relevant kind of 
dependence relations. My best suspicion...is that it has something to do 
with...an inability to understand fully what it would be like for them to 
be different (tnd, p. 46). 


What does the "inability to understand fully what it would be like for 
them to be different" amount to? The idea, I take it, is something 


4 In his brief remarks in Mrmesis as Make-Beheve, Walton connects the phenome- 
non to the problem of truth in fichon (p. 154). In his extremely rich “Morals in 
Fiction and Fictional Morality/L" Walton provides a number of suggestrve explana- 
tions, ultimately endorsing this one, which he calls his “best suspicion at the mo- 
ment" (p. 46). 

^ “Morals in Fiction and Fictional Morality/L," pp. 43-46. 
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like the following. We just cannot make sense of what it would be 
for something to be both an instance of genocide and an instance of 
something that is nothing morally worse than a failure in manners, 
or both an instance of murder and an instance of something that is 
morally right. Or, more precisely, we cannot make sense of what it 
would be for something to be both an instance of murder and an in- 
stance of something that is morally right, and for it to be morally 
right because it is an instance of murder. So our resistance arises 
from the feeling that at a certain point, we simply lose a handle on 
what it is that we are even supposed to be imagining. 
Let us call this view: 


The tmpossibity hypothesis. imaginative resistance is explained by the fol 
lowing two considerations: (1) the scenarios that evoke imaginative re- 
sistance are conceptually impossible; (2) the conceptual imposmbility of 
these scenarios renders them unimaginable.” 


If it were correct, the impossibility hypothesis would certainly ex- 
plain the phenomenon of imaginative resistance. If there are things 
that are unimaginable, then we certainly cannot imagine them, so 
we should not be surprised that our capacity to make-believe at will 
runs out at precisely those points. But I think the impossibility hy- 
pothesis offers the wrong sort of explanation. In fact, I think both 
parts of the impossibility hypothesis rest on mistaken assumptions. I 
do not think that the sorts of situations that evoke imaginative resis- 
tance need to be situations that we judge to be conceptually impossi- 
ble, and I do not think that, in general, a judgment of conceptual 
impossibility renders a scenario unimaginable. But more impor. 
tantly, I do not think that the impossibility hypothesis offers the right 
sort of explanation of the phenomenon of imaginative resistance. 
So let me try to show you why not. 

V. IMAGINABLE CONCEPTUAL IMPOSSIBILITIES 
Let us start by considering some statements which seem offer even 
more extreme instances of conceptual impossibility than those with 
which we have been concerned so far. 


(a) twelve is not the sum of five and seven. 
(b) twelve used to be the sum of five and seven, but 1s no longer the - 
sum of five and seven. 
(c) twelve both is and is not the sum of five and seven. 
" For an intriguing discussion of these issues, see Graeme Marshall, "Intelligibil- 
ity and the Imagination,” in Raymond Gaita, ed., Valus and Understanding Essays for 


Pater Winch (New York: Routledge, 1990), pp. 13-31, and the Winch texts referred 
to therein. 
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We are so clear that these statements are conceptually impossible 
that the principle of charity seems to require that we credit someone 
who utters them with having changed the subject. If someone comes 
up to me and says "Twelve both is and is not the sum of five and 
seven," it seems that I have no choice but to reinterpret one or more 
of her terms. Whatever she is talking about, she cannot mean by 
‘twelve’ and ‘both’ and ‘is’ and ‘and’ and ‘not’ and ‘sum’ and ‘five’ 
and ‘seven’ what we mean by those terms. It just does not make 
sense to say that twelve both is and is not the sum of five and seven; 
and since I cannot make sense of what it would be for twelve both to 
be and not to be the sum of five and seven, I surely cannot imagine a 
story in which it is true that twelve both is and is not the sum of five 
and seven. Such a story is bound to evoke imaginative resistance on 
my part. Or so the impossibility hypothesis predicts. 

So sit back, relax, and let me tell you a little fable: 


The Tower of Goldbach 

Long long ago, when the world was created, every even number was the 
sum of two pnmes. Although most people suspected that this was the 
case, no one was completely certain. So a great convocation was called, 
and for forty days and forty nights, all the mathematicians of the world 
labored together in an effort to prove this hypothesis. Their efforts 
were not in vain: at midnight on the fortieth day, a proof was found. 
*Hoorah!" they cried, “we have unlocked the secret of nature." 

But when God heard this display of arrogance, God was angry. From 
heaven roared a thundering voice: “My children, you have gone too far. 
You have understood too many of the universe’s secrets. From this day 
forth, no longer shall twelve be sum of two pnmes.” And God’s word 
was made manifest, and twelve was no longer the sum of two primes. 

The mathematicians were distraught—all their efforts had been in 
vain. They beseeched God: “Please,” they said, “f we can find twelve 
persons among us who are still faithful to You, will You not relent and 
make twelve once again the sum of two primes?" And so God agreed. 

The mathematicians searched and searched. In one town, they 
found seven who were righteous. In another, they found five. They 
tried to bring them together to make twelve, but because twelve was no 
longer the sum of two primes, they could not. “Lord,” they cried out, 
“what shall we do? If You lifted Your punishment, there would indeed 
be twelve righteous souls, and Your decision to do so would be in keep- 
ing with Your decree. But until You do, twelve are not to be found, and 
we are destined forever to have labored in vain.” 

God was moved by their plea, and called upon Solomon to aid in 
making the decision. Carefully, Solomon weighed both sides of the is- 
sue. If twelve again became the sum of two primes, then the condi- 
tions according to which God and the mathematicians had agreed 
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would be satisfied. And if twelve remained not the sum of two primes, 
again the conditions according to which God and the mathematicians 
had agreed would be satisfied. How Solomonic it would be to satisfy 
the conditions twice overl ' 

So with great fanfare, the celebrated judge announced his resolution 
of the dispute: From that day on, twelve both was and was not the sum 
of five and seven. And the heavens were glad, and the mountains rang 
with joy. And the voices of the five and seven righteous souls rose to! 
ward heaven, a chorus twelve and not-twelve, singing in harmonious 
unity the praises of the Lord. The End. 


Now, you may not be totally convinced by the Tower of Goldbach 
story. You may not think that I have succeeded in telling a story 
at the end of which there both are and are not twelve righteous 
souls. You may not even think that I have succeeded in telling a 
story in which twelve ends up both being and not being the sum of 
five and seven. But unless you are in the grip of some philosophi- 
cal theory that tells you that you should not make such a conces 
sion, I think you need to accept that I have told a story where at 
least sometbing which if it were stated barely would be conceptu- 
ally impossible is, in the context of the story, true. That is, con- 
trary to what clause (b) of the impossibility hypothesis predicts, 
the conceptually impossible proposition that (say) twelve suddenly 
ceases to be the sum of two primes becomes—for the moment at 
least —imaginable.'* 
The reason the story can do this, of course, is that it focuses our 
attention on certain aspects of the things that it asks us to imagine.” 


=» While I do not think that we fully make sense of what it would be for twelve 
suddenly to cease to be the sum of two primes, I think we do something more than 
merely assent to the sentence "Twelve used to be the sum of five and seven, but 1s 
no longer'. The of the individual terms and the way they are combined 
play a significant role in fixing what we take ourselves to be assenung to. I return'to 
this issue in the next footnote. For a more comprehensive taxonomy of the sorts of 
assent which may be involved ın cases such as these, sec John Henry Cardinal New- 
man, An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent (New York: Lo 1909), as well as 
the discussion in Marshall. (Thanks to Michael Stocker for these references.) 

™ What happens as we read through "The Tower of Goldbach” is that we focus 
now on this aspect of what it 1s to be twelve, now on that in a way typical of 
fictional understanding in general—indeed, in a way of nonfictional under- 
standing as well. (This theme is emphasized in the literature on "conceptual blend- 
ing”; for representative discussions, see Mark Turner, "Conceptual Blending and 
Counterfactual Argument in the Social and Behavioral Sciences,” 1n Philip Tetlock 
and Aaron Belkin, eds., Counterfactual Thought Experrments tn World Politics (Prince- 
ton: University Press, 1996); Gilles Fauconnier and Turner, "Conceptual Integra- 
tion Networks," Cognitrue Saence, xxii, 2 (1998): 133-87; Fauconnier, Mental 
(reprint, New York. Cambridge, 1994); Fauconnier and Eve Sweetser, Spaces, 
Worlds, and Grammar (Chicago: Univernity Press, 1996).) 
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When we imagine the things that, on reflection, we realize to be 
conceptually impossible, we imagine them in ways that disguise 
their conceptual impossibility. So when God gets angry and causes 
twelve no longer to be the sum of two primes, we are considering 
"Twelve is the sum of two primes' primarily with regard to one of its 
features, namely, that it is a proposition of which human beings are 
categorically certain only as a consequence of their hubristic arro- 
gance. When the mathematicians' search concludes with their hav- 
ing found five righteous souls in one town and seven in another, 
we are willing to accept that this does not give us twelve righteous 
souls because we are thinking of it as: "number of righteous souls 
required for God to lift the decree." It is as a result of lots of local 
bits of conceptual coherence that the global incoherence is able to 
get a foothold. 

So conceptual impossibility does not preclude imaginability. As 
long as they are properly disguised, we are able to imagine all 
sorts of impossible things. But it does not take the Tower of 
Goldbach story to show us this. Even if one holds that conceiv- 
ability under ideal rational reflection tracks conceptual possibil- 
ity, possibility tracking is clearly a nonstarter when the issue is 
imaginability of the sort we are concerned with in games of make- 
believe. For unlike ideal rational reflection, make-believe de- 
pends upon precisely the sort of abstraction that may well leave 
out conceptually relevant features of the situation at hand. In- 
deed, one of the main points of pretense and make-believe and 
reading fiction and viewing art is to take on various ways of seeing 
things—ways that focus on certain elements of the situation, 
while ignoring others.” 

Thinking about literal games of pretense will help me make 
my point even more clearly. Such games involve exactly this 
sort of exploitation of our capacity for selective attention. 
When we pretend that a banana is a gun, we focus on certain 
similarities, such as shape, while ignoring others, such as inter- 
nal complexity. The principles of generation that determine 
what is true in a game of make-believe may be quite compli- 


™ See Arthur C Danto: it is “one of the main offices of art less to represent the 
world than to represent it ın such a way as to cause us to view it with a certain att 
tude and with a special vision”"—The Transfiguratson of the Commonplace (Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1981), p. 167. 
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cated.” Generally speaking, the edibility of bananas does not 
make it make-believe that play guns are edible, nor does their 
yellowness make it make-believe that play guns are yellow. 
While the location of the stem may fix the direction of the muz- 
zle, nothing in the banana seems to correspond to the bullets, 
nor does anything in the gun correspond to the peel. 

As Walton? has argued persuasively, the interpretation of fiction 
may be helpfully seen as a similar sort of prop-oriented game of 
make-belief. Even without a general theory of truth in fiction, it is ev- 
ident that the principles of generation will be at least as complicated 
for novels as for banana guns. Is it true in “The Tower of Goldbach” 
that the mathematicians proved Goldbach's conjecture? Well, the 
story says that that is what happened. But is that really Goldbach's 
conjecture, or just something with Goldbachike features? 

I am not quite clear on what grounds we would be able to answer 
such a question. At least, I do not have sufficiently fine-grained in- 
tuitions about concept individuation, nor do I see how I could ac- 
quire them. But I also do not think they matter for understanding 
the story. Are the owl and the pussycat in the pea-green boat really 
an owl and a cat, or just things with owl-like and cat-like features? 
Is Peter Rabbit a rabbit? Is Frosty the Snowman a snowman? Is the 
knave of hearts in Alice m Wonderland a playing card? Whatever it is 
to be a playing card, or a snowman, or a rabbit, it is pretty cleax 
that it precludes doing the sorts of things that are done by the 
knave of hearts, or Frosty, or Peter. Indeed, it is not clear that any- 
thing could be a snowman, where by 'snowman' I mean what you 
mean by 'snowman', and be something that sings, where by 'sing' I 
mean what you mean by sing. So, which is it Is Frosty not a snow- 
man, or does he not sing? Or perhaps he sings only insofar as he is 


u For an overview of some of the philosophical issues involved, see Walton, 
Mimess as Make-Botteve, chapter 1; and Currie, The Nature of Action, passim. Among 
the most helpful of the many empirically based writings on the subject are Curne, 
"Imagination and Aesthetics,” in Davies and Stone, Mental Stimulation, and "Pre. 
tense, Pretending, and Metarepresenting”; Leslie, "Pretense and Representation: 
The Ongins of a “Theory of Mind’”; Paul L. Harris, "Understanding Pretence,” in 
Charles Lewis and Peter Mitchell, eds , Cluldren's Early Understanding of the Mind 
(New York: Erlbaum, 1994); Angeline Lillard, “Making Sense of Pretence,” also in 
Lewis and Mitchell; Joseph Perner et alia, “Prelief: The Conceptual Origins of Be- 
hef and Pretence,” also in Lewis and Mitchell; and Jacqueline Woolley, “Young 
Children’s Understanding of Fiction vs. Epistemic Mental Representations: Imagi- 
nation and Belief,” Chud Development, LXVI (1995): 1011-21. 
" Mimesis as Make-Beheve, as well as his numerous articles before and after. 
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something other than a snowman. But then: Is he both a snowman 
and not a snowman at the same time? Or perhaps being a snow- 
man is some sort of phase sortal? Or maybe being-asnowman is 
just a way of describing some more fundamental property upon 
which snowmanness supervenes? 

To ask these sorts of questions is to demonstrate an ignorance 
of what it is to engage in games of make-believe; and the phe- 
nomenon in question is not limited to cases of fiction involving 
things like talking snowmen or mathematical absurdities. Con- 
sider what might be called the that thing with the cup problem. In 
the realistic novel A Man in Full, Tom Wolfe? describes a sexual 
encounter in a motel between the sixty-year-old protagonist, 
Charlie Croker, and his soon-to-be-wife, the beautiful twenty- 
something Serena. Wolfe relates Croker’s memories of the events 
as follows: 


Once they got into the room, she produced that little cup from her 
handbag, and they did the thing with the cup, something he had 
never heard of in all his life. He had lost his mind to her demented 
form of lust. Danger! Imminent exposure! That thing with the cup 
(ihd., p. 228)! 


Like Croker himself, many readers have “never heard of [that 
thing with the cup] in all [their] li[ves]," so a reporter from The 
New Yorker took it upon herself to ask Wolfe precisely what this 
lascivious act was supposed to have involved. She reports the 
following reply: 


When Tom Wolfe was told last week that no one has the faintest 
idea what that thing with the cup is, he said, “As a matter of fact, 
neither do I. I concocted the phrase to somehow give you a vision 
of some unmentionable perversion. It sounded so simple, yet so 
dreadfully titillating, but I never even had a glimmer of a notion 
what it might be.”™ 


P New York: Farrar, Straus, Giroux, 1998. 

= Rebecca Mead, “Fuller Explanation Department: Tom Wolfe Decodes the 
Naughty Riddle That Has His Readers Stumped," The New Yorker (January 25, 1999): 
p. 26. One might think, as Wolfe himself sometimes suggests, that "that thing with 
the cup" is metaphoric. But even if this is the correct diagnosis of the cup case 
(which I think it is not), it will not do as a general solution to the problem. There 
may be no way to spell out fully how Frosty 1s both a mowman and a thing that 
sings, but it does not follow that it 1s a metaphor that Frosty is a singing snowman. 
To repeat: make-believe allows us to consider aspects of complexes in a selective 
way, attending to bits of local coherence even though the whole may be incoherent 
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The that thing with the cup problem is this: there is nothing that counts 
as doing that thing with the cup—nothing at all. It is not like the ques- 
tion of whether Sherlock Holmes’s mother had blue eyes—which is a 
case of underspecification that could be precisified in any number of 
ways. The problem with that thing with the cup is that there is nothing 
that it is to be that thing with the cup in this (the actual) world, and 
there is nothing that it is to be that thing with the cup in the world of 
Serena and Charlie Croker. There are no extra body parts, no extra 
positions, no extra ways in which something that is not arousing in this 
world is arousing in that world (doing you-know-what with the cup, for 
instance). But despite this, it is nonetheless true in A Man in Full that 
Charlie Croker and Serena did that thing with the cup, and that they 
enjoyed it. Similarly, even though there is no way that any world might 
be such that seven and five both do and do not equal twelve in it, it is 
nonetheless true in “The Tower of Goldbach” that seven and five both 
do and do not equal twelve. 

What this shows is that clause (b) of the impossibility hypothesis is 
wrong for deep and not shallow reasons. It is not that our stupidity 
or finitude occasionally leads us to mistake conceptually impossible 
situations for conceptually possible ones, resulting in an ability to 
imagine what our best theory tells us we should not be able to imag- 
ine. It is that the constraints that possibility places on the imagina- 
tion are not the sort of thing that could explain imaginative 
resistance. They are too easily disguised, and too easily overcome if 
disguised, to provide the right kind of explanation. 

VI. OTHER SOURCES OF IMAGINATIVE RESISTANCE 
But surely, you want to object, the sort of conceptual impossibility 
that confronts us when we are asked to imagine that murder is right is 
a different sort of conceptual impossibility than that which confronts 
us when we are asked to imagine that Frosty is a singing snowman. 
Our grasp on moral terms is too tightly connected to their applicabil- 
ity to certain sorts of actions for us to understand what it would be for 
these to come apart. We just do not have a handle on how something, 
could be enough like murder for us even to be tempted to call it 
"murder" if at the same time it is supposed to be something that we 
could understand as being right. So whereas the conceptual impossi- 
bility of the Frosty case is a philosopher's problem, the conceptual 
impossibility of the murder case is not. This suggests that the impos- 
sibility hypothesis might still be right in spirit, even if it is wrong in: 
letter. The source of imaginative resistance might be attributable to 
our difficulty in making sense of the scenario, even though concep- 


tual impossibility as such does not guarantee unimaginability. 
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But though there is certainly something right in that analysis, I am 
convinced that it is not the full explanation.* My reasons for think- 
ing so are two-fold. The first is that there are scenarios which are 
clearly not impossible which seem to evoke precisely the same sort of 
imaginative resistance as those cases which purportedly are. The sec- 
ond is that there are certain sorts of changes that seem to make 
imaginative resistance evaporate, even though they make no differ- 
ence to the conceptual coherence of the scenario in question. So, 
even if we allow that the sorts of scenarios that generally evoke imagi- 
native resistance are conceptually impossible, and in a more central 
way than the way in which a singing snowman is, there are reasons to 
think that even so, this is not going to give us the full solution to our 
puzzle. Rather, I shall argue, whether or not we are inclined to re- 
spond with imaginative resistance is going to turn out to depend on 
why we think we are being asked to imagine them. 

So let us begin with a case that I think shows that we can have 
imaginative resistance without conceptual impossibility. It is another 
story, a bit shorter this time. 


The Mice 

Once upon a time there were a bunch of mice. The mice who had white 
fur were hardworking and industrious, but the mice who had black fur 
were slothful and shiftless. A huge number of them were addicted to 
some kind of drug, and the rest of them just spent their days hanging 
out on the streets and eating watermelon. Their nests were unkempt, 
filled with cast-off bits of string and old sunflower seed shells. So it was 
not surprising that the mice with white fur tended to be much better off 
than the mice with black fur—shinier coats, better food, and so on. 


= The cases where explanation on the basis of inability seems most plausible are 
those where our grasp on the concept in question is via a single feature which we 
are asked to imagine away (see Hilary Putnam's discussions of “one-criterion con- 
cepts”), or where the text involves the deliberate juxtaposition of two obviously 
contrary features in a way that is mtended to produce something unimaginable (as 
in the children’s rhyme: “One bright day in the middle of the night, two dead men 
got up to fight. Back to back they faced each other, drew their swords and shot 
each other. The deaf policeman heard the noise, and came and shot those two 
dead boys. If you don't believe this lie 1s true, ask the blind man—he saw it too"). 
I am not denying that sometimes a phenomenon akin to imaginative resistance 
arises where we are unable, rather than unwilling, to make sense of what the narra- 
tor seems to be asking us. Nor am I denying that the (conceptual) umpossibility of 
a situation may make it more difficult to imagine than one that is not (conceptu 
ally) impoesible. But, for the reasons I discuss above, I do not think this could be a 
full explanation. (Thanks to the audience at Rutgers University, and especially to 
Matthew Phillips, for presang me on the need to make this concession.) 
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Even so, the mice with white fur were very generous to the mice with 
black fur. They gave bits of cheese to the black mouse babies. They left 
piles of nuts and seeds in the black mouse neighborhoods. And obvi 
ously, they provided the black mice with role models of diligence and in- 
dustry. But the mice with black fur just kept to their old ways. They ' 
seemed constitutionally incapable of changing. They sat around as if 
they expected the white mice to grve things to them—just like thatl 
More more more, that's what they seemed to expect. Some of the white 
mice kept providing the black mice with food and other necessities, but 
most did not. And that was the right thing to do For the distribution of 
resources in the mouse world reflected the relative merits of the two 
mouse groups. All the mice got what they deserved. The End. 


Now, I take it that there is nothing about the concept of *mouse" that 
makes it conceptually incoherent that there should be one group of 
mice which is socially superior to another group of mice. So what 
makes tbe story so hard to swallow? What makes it so difficult to ac- 
cept not only that the white mice deserve more goodies than the 
black mice (for reasons of industriousness or fur color), but—in cer- 
tain moods at least—to accept even the basic outlines of the plot 
(were the black mice really slothful and shiftless? did they really just 
sit around expecting the white mice to give them things?)?* 

The problem, of course, is that it is virtually impossible for us to 
take "The Mice" as anything but an extremely crude allegory for race 
relations. As such, the story evokes the sort of imaginative resistance 
that is evoked by Walton's Giselda case. My inclination in hearing 
the mouse story is to say: "It is not true in the world of "The Mice' 
that white mice are better off than black mice because they deserve 
to be; that may be what the narrator of the story thinks, but she is ob- 
viously mistaken; surely, there are relevant features of the relation 
between black-mouse and white-mouse culture that she has simply 
not attended to." 

But in this case, my reasons for narrator doubling have nothing to 
do with my inability to make-believe that there is world in which white 
mice and black mice have the features described in the story, and in 
which white mice are better off than black mice because they deserve 
to be; they have to do with my unwillingness to do so. And my unwill- 
ingness to do so is a function of my not wanting to take a particular 
perspective on the world—this world—which I do not endorse. 


™ Thanks to Walton for presung me on the need to clarify the sort of resistance 
that I take the story to evoke. 
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This brings me to the final step in my argument, which is to show 
that there are certain sorts of changes that seem to make jmaginative 
resistance evaporate, even though they do not affect the coherence 
or incoherence of the case in question. So let us try varying Walton’s 
Giselda story in ways that presumably do not affect the coherence or 
incoherence of the scenario described, but that do affect our sense 
of distance from the narration.” 

Suppose that instead of: 


(5) “In killing her baby, Giselda did the right thing; after all, it was a girl.” 
we had: 


(6) “In killing her baby, Giselda did the right thing; after all, it was born 
on January 19." 


Or: 


(7) "In killing her baby, Giselda did the right thing; after all, it was a 
changeling." 


For me at least, neither (6) nor (7) evokes the same sort of response 
that (5) does. I said above that in reading (5), my and Walton’s first 
instinct was to reject the invitation to make-believe that “It was right 
for Giselda to kill her baby, given that it was a girl,” responding in- 
stead with a narrator-doubling move. But this is not my first instinct 
with regard to (6) or (7). There my first instinct is to say: “How in- 
teresting! I wonder what this world is going to turn out to be like, 
this world in which killing one’s baby is the right thing to do, so long 
as the baby is born on January 19, or is a changeling.” In fact, in 
light of (6) and (7), I can almost feel my imaginative resistance to 
(5) evaporating. So long as J am not inclined to take (5) as making 
a claim about the way this world is, I am perfectly willing to grant it 
the autonomy that I grant to other sorts of make-believe.” 
VIL GENRE AND THE LAWS OF IMPORT-EXPORT” 

But how could describing a fictional world be a way of making claims 
about the way this world is? The explanation lies in recognizing that 
like conversation in general, storytelling makes use of standard as- 


? Thanks to Zoltán Gendler Szabó for suggesung this way of looking at the 
problem. 

™ Tanner observes (though does not argue for) this. He writes: "We are not, 
then, in any serious way challenged or offended in those cases where we can't 
make reasonably strong connections between a fictonal world we encounter and 
our own"—(op. at, p. 63). 

» Special thanks to John Hawthorne for discussion of the ideas contained in this 
section 
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sumptions about common knowledge and presupposition. The nar- 
rator needs to assume that the listener shares a wide range of back- 
ground beliefs about the world, and the listener needs to assume 
that the narrator assumes this, and so on, in familiar Gricean fash- 
ion. To see how this connects up to the problem of imaginative re- 
sistance, let us start with the following simple case. 

Suppose you are an author who has written a work of realistic fic- 
tion—like Pride and Prejudice or Anna Karenina. The store of fictional 
truths that are generated by the story will include not only all of the 
explicit statements you make about what happens to Elizabeth or 
Darcy or Anna or Vronsky, but also a tremendous number of actual 
truths that are imported into the story. Some of these will be explicitly 
stated; others will be generated by whatever turns out to be the correct 
principle for generating fictional truths in this context. But because 
the story is a work of realistic fiction, regulations concerning imports 
will be extremely lenient: in general (though there will be numerous 
exceptions), if something is true in the actual world, it will be true in 
the fictional world. Some of these fictional truths will concern what X 
said to Yon Tuesday, some will concern how the quadrille is danced, 
and some will concern the painfulness of unrequited love. Those di- 
rectly tied to the specifics of the story will be merely true in the fiction. 
But there will be a tremendous number of things which are true in the 
fiction which are also true in the actual world. 

Now, if I as a reader know this, then I shall feel free to export from 
the fictional world fictional truths that I take to be not merely truths 
in the story. Because this is a work of realistic fiction, regulations 
concerning exports will be extremely lenient: in general (though 
there will be numerous exceptions), if something is true in the fic- 
tional world, it will be true in the actual world. From among the in- 
ventory of fictional truths that the story provides, I shall thus have 
access to at least two sorts of proposition that I may come newly to 
accept as true. The first sort are those which make use of the narra- 
tive as clearinghouse. I export things from the story that you the story- 
teller have intentionally and consciously imported, adding them to 
my stock in the way that I add knowledge gained by testimony. In 
this way, for instance, I might learn how women wore their hair in 
nineteenth-century France, or when the serfs were emancipated, or 
how far away a particular village is from London. The second sort ' 
are those which make use of the narratrve as factory. I export things ' 
from the story whose truth becomes apparent as a result of thinking 
about the story itself. These I add to my stock the way I add knowl- 
edge gained by modeling. In this way, for instance, I might learn 
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that the relation between loyalty and adultery is more complicated 
than I had suspected, or that the deleterious effects of a rigid class 
structure are (un) equally distributed among the classes. 

Let us call fiction that is realistic in the way I have just described 
nondistorimg fiction; and let us contrast it with what we might call dis- 
torting fiction, where the mirroring between the fictional and the ac- 
tual world is more complex. An extreme example of distorting 
fiction is the sort of backward story that one finds in the Addams 
Family, where, at least for wide range of things, what is good is bad 
and what is bad is good—but where the point of the story is precisely 
that the reader be aware of these inversions, and alter the laws of ex- 
port accordingly. The distancing mechanisms invoked in the last 
section exploit precisely this phenomenon. When I read (7)—that 
"In killing her baby, Giselda did the right thing; after all, it was a 
changeling”—I have no inclination to think that this is meant to be 
an instance of nondistorting fiction. The bizarreness of the example 
cues me into the fact that there is no straightforward export being 
offered—and as I realize this, my inclination to resist diminishes.” 

So my hypothesis is that cases that evoke genuine imaginative resistance 
will be cases where the reader feels that she is being asked to export a way 
of looking at the actual world which she does not wish to add to her con- 
ceptual repertoire." Why should this raise particular problems for 


* This hypothesis is supported by research in cognitive psychology (by Judith 
Smetana and later by James Blair), which suggests that moralxule violations are 
judged problematic in cases where a mechanism which Blair calls VIM (violence mAsbi- 
hon mechanism) is set off For nonpeychopaths, VIM is activated when there is a vic- 
tim (someone m distress) whose presence as a vicum is conspicuous to the subject. 
The cognitive science research predicts that a person will “morally react" to a situs- 
ton when (1) there is a salient victim, and (2) there is no overriding conmderation, 
such as justice, which alters the subject's assessment of the circumstances. Cases 
where violent (and pornographic) movies fail to evoke the expected degree of imagi- 
native resistance in nonpsychopaths can be traced to these considerations, Either 
(1) the objects of violence are systematically not focused on (Rambo's victims), rep- 
resented as unharmed (Wile E. Coyote) or portrayed as enjoying their treatment 
(pornography) or (2) considerations of revenge, justice and deserved punishment 
are presented as overriding (such as in cowboy films, sadomasochistic pornography). 
For further discussion, see R J. R. Blar, "A Cognitive Developmental Approach to 
Morality: Inveshgating the Psychopath,” Cognition, LVI (1995): 1-29; and J. G. 
Smetana and J. L. Braeges, “The Development of Toddlers’ Moral and Conventional 


quence of a series of extremely fruitful e-mail conversations with Ron Mallon.) 

= I have been helped in my thinking about these issues by Michael DePaul's work 
on moral corrupton—see especially "Argument and Perception: The Role of Litera 
ture in Moral Theory,” this JOURNAL, LXXXV 10 (October 1988): 552-65, and Balance 
and Refinement : Beyond Coherence Methods of Moral Inquiry (New York: Routledge, 1993). 
See also Judith Lichtenberg's work on moral certamty, especially "Moral Certainty,” 
Philosophy, LXIX (1994): 183-206. (Thanks to Lynne McFall for this last reference.) 
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morality? The answer, I think, is two-fold. The first is that moral 
claims are often taken to be categorical, in the sense that, if they are 
true at all, they are true in all possible worlds;" while purported facts 
about Sherlock Holmes and Gandalf are easily understood as being 
merely fictional, purported facts about the morality of murder are 
not. So the first part of the explanation is that fictional moral truths 
clamor for exportation, in a way that other sorts of fictional truths do 
not. But this cannot be the whole story, for the export regulations 
may be such that—as with the Addams family case—the product is 
radically altered as it crosses the border from fictional to real. Soa 
further explanation is required; and I think it is this. For a story even 
to make sense, a great number of things that are held to be true 
within the fiction must be held to be true outside it, and vice versa. 
The moral principles that govern the world in question are generally 
among these, as are the truths of logic, mathematics, and—in most gen- 
res—the laws of physics and psychology and even etiquette. When a 
story explicitly cancels one of these presuppositions—as, for instance, 
in the case of "The Tower of Goldbach”—we are generally inclined to, 
take the cancellation as governing only the fictional world; I was not 
trying to get you to export the belief that twelve both is and is not the 
sum five and seven, just as I was not trying to get you to export the be- 
lief that there is something that is both a snowman and a thing that 
sings. In most cases, the very fact of deviance is sufficient indication: 
that literal export is not the intention. 

But because we recognize that there are instances of actual moral 
disagreement, when we encounter fictional truths that concern de- 
viant morality, we cannot assume that their deviance is an indication 
that the author does not wish them to be exported, or that she 
wishes them to be exported in altered form. There may be indica- 
tions that this is all that is intended—as in (6) and (7)—and then 
the imaginative resistance disappears. But when, as is the default, we 
understand the story as demanding that we take on a certain way of 
looking at the actual world, we are inclined to resist.™ 


* [thank Barry Loewer for this insight. 

* How does this explanation fare with other—nonmoral—cases that seem to 
evoke something akin to imaginative resistance? For instance, Walton (1n “Morals 
in Fiction and Fictonal Morality/T") points out that it is difficult to unagine some: 
thing that would be a bad knock-knock joke in the actual world being hilanously 
funny in a fictional world, or something that would be a jagged and angular in the 
actual world being graceful and flowing in some fictional world. Carl Ginet bas sug- 
gested in conversation the same in cases of being asked to imagine, for instance, 
that sour milk smells good or that a piercing shnek sounds soothing. I think these 
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VIII. CONCLUSION 

Let me conclude by tying what I have been saying to some more gen- 
eral issues concerning the nature of imagination as such. I noted 
above that, in general, we want what we believe to track what is true in 
the actual world. We might say that, in parallel fashion, we want 
what we make-believe to track what is true in a given fictional world. 
What is fictionally true in a given world is largely—though surely not 
entirely—up to the author of the narrative. So we can say, roughly, 
that to engage in imaginative resistance is to fail to follow the au- 
thor's lead in make-believing what the author wants to make fic- 
tional. What is the source of this failure? 

The impossibility hypothesis traces the failure to a problem with 
the fictional world. It says essentially: we are unable to follow the au- 
thor's lead because the world she has tried to make fictional is im- 
possible. My alternative proposal traces it to a problem with our 
relations to the actual world. It says essentially: we are unwilling to 
follow the author's lead because in trying to make that world fic- 
tional, she is providing us with a way of looking at this world which 
we prefer not to embrace." 

If I am right, we should expect to find parallel cases of something 
akin to imaginative resistance whenever we feel that we are being 
asked to add to our repertoire of schemata a way of looking at the 
world which we prefer not to have available; and we should expect 


cases can be dealt with ın one of two ways. (a) In the Walton cases, I think that 
where it 15 clear that no export is intended, we are often able to accept that it 1s 
true in the story (and not just that it 15 thought by the characters in the story to be 
true) that, for instance, knock-knock jokes are the highest form of wit. To the ex- 
tent we resist in such cases, I think it 1s because we take the author to be claiming 
something about the status of knock-knock jokes (or rock musc, or the combina 
tion of orange-and-pink) in ths world. (b) In the Ginet cases, there are two 
bilities for what we are being asked to imagine Either we are being asked to 
imagine that something that shares (most of) the features of sour milk does not 
smell unpleasant, which strikes me as straightforwardly imaginable, or we are being 
asked to umagine something that has the odor that sour milk has (that parncular 
quale) but that does not smell unpleasant In this latter case, we seem to be dealing 
with something analogous to a one-cntenon concept. The difficulty 1s exacerbated 
by the fact that we are dealing with phenomena that operate at a subcognitive 
level. Part of the difficulty involved in imagining that sour milk smells appealing 
(on either reading) 1s—1n my case at least—purely physiological; the same seems 
to be true for imagining that, for instance, having one’s teeth dnlled is pleasur- 
able. (It seems easier to imagine that a backrub is painful than to imagine that 
having one's thumb crushed is pleasant) In these cases, we may have too “direct” 
a grasp on this feature of the subject matter to abstract away from it 1n imagina- 
tion. (Note that this tells in favor of my larger point—that imaginaton 1s not just 
supposition.) See also the discusmon in footnote 24 above. 
* Thanks to Currie for suggestions that led to a refinement of this paragraph. 
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imaginative resistance to evaporate as the lines between belief and 
make-belief are made more and more explicit. 

Both predictions are borne out. If you say to me: "Don't you see 
how Aunt Ruth looks just like a walrus!” I may resist following your 
suggestion; I may simply not want to notice the way in which her 
forehead juts forward like that, or the way that her eyes bug out, or 
the fact that those lines beneath her nose do look a bit like tusks, 
Similarly, a parent concerned with gender equality may resist calling 
the strong chair the “papa chair" and the weak chair the “mama 
chair.” The advocate of abortion rights speaks of himself as “pro- 
choice" and not "antilife;" his opponent adopts the opposite termi- 
nology. And so on.” 

The source of this resistance can be traced to the way in which 
imagination requires a sort of participation that mere hypothetical 
reasoning does not.” If instead of embedding P and M in (1) and 
(2), which ask us to believe, or (3) and (4), which ask us to imag- 
ine, we embed them instead in sentences, such as (8) and (9), 
which ask us to suppose for the sake of argument, then the asym- 
metry again disappears: 

(8) I am asked to suppose for the sake of argument that P holds (where Pis 

some nonmoral proposition that I do not believe to hold). 

(9) I am asked to suppose for the sake of argument that M holds (where M is 

some moral proposition that I do not believe to hold). 
As long as I take myself to be in no way implicated in the way of 
thinking that M presupposes, and as long as I take the claims of M to 
be restricted to the realm of the merely hypothetical, I feel no more 
resistance in supposing M than in supposing P. What this suggests is 


* See Moran: "We may resist making a certain comparison, or the appropnate- 
ness of some metaphor, even when we are not rejecting something we have been 
to believe In such a case, one us rejecting a point of view, refusing to enter into 
it"—" The Expression of Feeling in Imagination," p. 105. These issues are 
in detail in his “Seeing and Believing: Metaphor, Image and Force,” Critical Inquiry; 
XVI (1989): 87-112. See also Walton, “Metaphor and Prop-Oriented Make Beheve,” 
where, in discussing the practice of plumbers and electricians in disunguishing be- 
tween ‘male’ and female’ plumbing and electncal connections, he writes: “The 
plumbing and electrical connections invite scarcely any partiapation in the game tr 
which they are understood to be props The aada daa plumber does his job 
without, fictonally, leering at the fixtures. (The plumbing terminology can be 
vaguely titillating, however, and ıt might cause embarrassment, especially when one 
comes across it for the first tme. These reactions suggest that a certain perhaps im- 
plicat participation tn the game will be likely, perhaps even mewvitable" (p. 40).) 
» See Moran's distincton between hypothetical and dramanc imagination, dis 
cussed briefly in “The Expression of Feeling in Imagination,” pp. 104-05. 
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that imagination is distinct from belief, on the one hand, and from 
mere supposition, on the other. It is this which explains both our 
general capacity to imagine morally deviant situations, and our gen- 
eral unwillingness to do so. 
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COHERENCE: THE PRICE OF THE TICKET* 


oherence is a recurring motif in philosophy. You do not 
have to go very far to find a philosopher telling you to 


choose the more coherent scientific or ethical theory, or 
the more coherent plan, or the more coherent something else.' 
But until not very long ago, you could have looked high and low 
without finding someone willing to tell you what he meant by 
that. The problem was not that of coming by synonymous, or 
near synonymous, words or phrases: your beliefs cohere if they 
“hang together"; your goals make up a coherent plan if they “fit 
well with one another." The problem was not even that of com- 
ing by lists of the ingredients of coherence: appropriateness of 
means to ends, logical consistency, and the like. But when the 
lists come (as these did) without, so to speak, any specification of 
the proportions in which their ingredients are to be combined— 
without saying how (much) each item on the list would con-: 
tribute to coherence overall—they do not give you a usably- 
concrete account of when one theory or plan (or whatever) is 
more coherent than another. ' 
Without such an account, telling you to choose the most coher- 
ent theory of the batch is telling you almost nothing. A concept 
has only as much content as it has been given. A very good indica- 
tion of how far along we have got on the job of making the concept 
of coherence contentful is whether we are actually able to apply it 
in the range of cases for which it is intended: here, whether we can 
determine— of two theories, plans, or whatever—which is the 
more coherent of the two. The received view has been that an ac- 
count of coherence definite enough, say, to be turned into a com- 
puter program is, in principle, beyond reach: "'coherence' is not 
something for which we have an algorithm, but something which we ul- 


* Most of the ideas in this paper come from an evening’s conversation with 
Philip Klein, to whom I am very grateful. I am also grateful to Gopal Sreenivasan 
and Yuh Tamir for helpful conversation, and to Alyssa Bernstein, Jenann Ismael, 
and Paul Thagard for comments on an earlier draft. Earlier versions of this mater- 
ial were delivered as a reply to a paper by Geoff Sayre-McCord, and at the 1996 Jes- 
selson Symposium; my thanks to those present, and especially to Maggie Little, for 
their helpful responses. Work on this paper was supported by a fellowship from : 
the Natonal Endowment for the Humanities. 

' See, for example, Gilbert Harman, Change in View (Cambridge: MIT, 1986); . 
Susan Hurley, Natural Reasons (New York: Oxford, 1989); and Henry Richardson, 
Practical Reasoning about Final Ends (New York: Cambridge, 1994). 
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timately judge by ‘seat of the pants’ feel.”* But judgments of co- 
herence need to be made about theories and plans that have too 
many elements for human beings to keep them all in mind at once: 
seat-of-the-pants feel just will not do. And if that is right, the re- 
ceived view is in fact a counsel of despair.’ 

It is a counsel of despair in more than one way. A coherence con- 
cept that the troops cannot use in the field is also one whose adop- 
tion it will be next to impossible to justify. Such justification needs 
to include a reality check, which means generating a fair sample of 
the particular judgments of comparative coherence in the domain of 
interest. If you are interested in how well the goods fit, you need to 
be able to try them on for size. 

I 
Even now, there are only two reasonably concrete specifications 
of the comparative notion in play. I want to consider one of 
them, a coherence problem proposed by Paul Thagard and 
Karsten Verbeurgt:* 


COHERENCE: given a finite set of elements e, and two disjoint sets, C* of 
positive constraints, and C of negative constraints, where a constraint 
15 a pair of elements (¢,, e) and a weight w,. Denote a partinon of the 
set of elements into two sets, A (accepted) and R (rejected) as (A,R), 
and the weight of the partition w(A,R) as the sum of the weights of the 
satisfied constraints, where a constraint is satisfied if either of the fol 


lowing holds: 


* Hilary Putnam, Reason, Truth, and History (New York: Cambridge, 1981), pp. 132f. 

* Of course, you do not need to be able to say when one set of items is more co- 
herent than another if the use you want to make of the notion m not comparative. 
There are noncomparative uses: the term 1s sometimes used to mean that probabili- 
tes make up a consistent probability assignment, and preferences can be repre- 
sented by a von Neumann-Morgenstern utility function. This is a laudably precise 
notion of coherence, but one that does not allow for judgments of more or less: a 
set of preferences and probability assignments is either coherent (ın this sense) or it 
isnot. That is fine as long as you do not need the comparisons; the Bayesian usually 
does not need them because he wants to go on and say what follows if your prefer- 
ences and probabilities ave, in this particular sense, coherent. But the uses of the 
notion that I began by surveying do need the comparisons. 

There may be other philosophers who can get by with a toggle. “Reflective equr 
librium" (the notion onginated with Nelson Goodman, was made popular by John 
Rawls, and is frequently taken by Rawisians for generic coherence) is treated by 
some moral theorists as a criterion of satisfactoriness for a moral or political theory. 
Unless such a theorist needs to talk about approaching or approximating equilib- 
rium, he may be able to manage without a comparative version of the notion. 

* ted from their “Coherence as Constraint Satisfacnon,” Cogniizue Scunos, XXII, 
1 (1998): 1-24. For the other specification, also due to Thagard, see footnote 7. 
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1. if (¢,, &) isin C*, then e isin A if and only if s isin A 
2. if (e, €) isin C^, then e, is in A if and only if ¢,isin R 
Problem: find the partition with maximum weight. 


In English, this means that you are given a number of elements, 
say, propositions or goals. You are given constraints of two kinds, 
to the effect that, if this element is in, this other element should | 
also be in; and if this element is in, this other element should be 
out. And you have weights for the constraints, which tell you how 
important satisfying a constraint is. The problem is to find a way of 
dividing up the set of elements, into an accepted set and a rejected 
set, which satisfies as many constraints as possible, taking due ac- 
count of the relative importance of the constraints. 

Let me give the summed weights of the satisfied constraints w an- 
other name: the coherence index of the solution. And let me call the 
weight of the best possible solution W. This notion of coherence is’ 
comparative: the higher the coherence index, the more coherent a 
solution to the problem. (But for now, at any rate, I want to re- 
strict this use of ‘more coherent’ to solutions to the same problem.) 

Here is an illustration. I am planning a dinner party, and I 
am wondering whom to invite. I make up a list of people I 
would like to have over: Alice, Ben, Donald, Fred, Elise, Gary, 
and Hilda. Now I start to wonder which of these people I can 
have over at the same time. If I invite Ben, I really have to invite 
his significant other, Carla. She cannot stand Donald, and tact 
dictates inviting them to different dinners. Elise and Gary have 
nonoverlapping diets; it is more or less impossible to cook for 
both of them. I shall spare you the rest of the gossipy details; 
the full list of positive and negative constraints is represented in. 
figure 1. (To keep it simple, all constraints have weight one; 
any of them matters more or less as much as any other. The 
weights are not shown in the diagram.) I can partition the: 
graph so as to satisfy all the constraints; the coherence index is: 
eight, the maximum possible. I shall invite Bob, Carla, Fred,, 
and Elise, and get together with Alice, Donald, Hilda, and Gary’ 
some other time.’ ; 


* Notice that there are actually two ways to satisfy all the constraints, since the , 
coherence index does not tell us which side of the partition is the accepted side. 
This is the nose of a camel which we shall get further ghi of below (foomotes! 
7 and 9), and which I think is a real difficulty for coherence concept, but 
which I do not want to let into the tent just now. 
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Figure 1. Positive constraints are represented by unbroken lines, negative con- 
straints by dashed lines. 


Now, let me say straight out that I do not think anything like this 
is really what we have in mind when we set about to choose (say) 
the most coherent scientific theory. COHERENCE is for all practical 
purposes equivalent to a much-studied problem called MAX CUT: 
roughly, find a way of cutting a network into two parts, such that 
the total capacity of the links crossing the cut is maximized.* Solv- 
ing MAX CUT requires only sensitivity to what is in the cut, that is, 
here, to connections and incompatibilities between theories or 
plans; but we would probably like our assessments of scientific the- 
ories and of plans to be sensitive to their internal structure as 


* More precisely: given a graph G = (V, E) with weighted edges, partition Vinto 
disjoint sets V, and V,, such that the sum of the weights of the edges with one end 
in V, and one end in V, exceeds a given constant K See Michael Garey and David 
Johnson, Computers and Intractalthty: A Guide to the Theory of NP-Completeness (New 
York: Freeman, 1979), p. 210. 
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well' I want, however, to put these issues to one side for now, in 
favor of a more general point that having someone's proposed 
and precisely specified conception of coherence on the table al 
lows us to pursue. This point has to do with the usability of such a 
conception. 

It is easy to say (and there is a long tradition of saying) some- 
thing like: whether a criterion of acceptability is usable and 
whether it is right are two different questions. The properly 
philosophical question is to figure out what the right criterion is; 
what you can do with it afterward is a merely practical problem. 
That distinction is one we should be wary about making at this 
point, for two reasons. First, rejecting the requirement that your 
criterion of coherence be usable is out of line with the motiva- 
tions that make coherence seem an attractive criterion of accept- 
ability in the first place. Consider, for instance, the reasons for 
appealing to coherence in the choice of one's scientific theory: 
Why not just insist that the theory be the true theory, and be done 
with it? Coberence looks good because it is taken to be a usable 
criterion in a way that truth is not. Second, as I have pointed out, 
if we cannot use it, we are not in a position to determine whether 
it doeslook good. So let us take it as read, for now, that we are in- 
terested in a usable rendition of the notion of coherence. The 
version of the problem we are looking at is a computational prob- 
lem, and so what the question of usability amounts to is: Can we 
compute the solution? 


* Thagard takes COHERENCE to be abstracted from the problem being solved by 
the family of quasi-connectionist tools that includes ECHO (explanatory coher- 
ence, used to model inference to the best explananon), DECO (deliberative coher- 
ence, used to model coherence-driven planning), and ARCS (analog retrieval by 
constraint satisfaction, used to model analogical cognition) See Thagard, "Ex- 
planatory Coherence,” Behavioral and Bram Sciences, xil (1989): 435-67; Thagard, 

Revolutyons (Princeton: University Press, 1992); my and Thagard's “De- 
liberatrve Coherence,” Synthese, cvm, 1 (1996): 63-88, Thagard's and my “Infer- 
ence to the Best Plan," in D. Leake and A Ram, eds., GoalDriven Learning 
(Cambridge: MIT, 1995), pp. 489-54; Thagard, Keith Holyoak, Gregory Nelson, 
and David Gochfeld, “Analog Retrieval by Constraint Satisfaction," Artfiaal Intelh- 
gence, XLVI (1990): 259-810. 

But this is, I think, a mistake. As I have just remarked, COHERENCE 15 equivalent 
to MAX CUT, and so sensitive only to what is in the cut Experiment shows ECHO 
and its relatives to be quite sensitive to the internal structures of the accepted and 
rejected sides of the competing partitions (that is, to the internal structures of tlie 
theories or plans being represented); and ECHO would be much lese interesting if 
this feature of it were played down or eliminated. i 
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The answer is, realistically, no. Again, COHERENCE is a trivial vari- 
ation on MAX CUT, and MAX CUT is NP(nondeterministic polyno- 
mial)-complete. NP-complete problems are thought to be hard in 
principle: no matter how large or how fast a computer you buy, 
there are reasonably sized inputs for which you will not be able to 
solve the problem—at any rate, not before the universe freezes 
over, which for most of us is just too late. COHERENCE is NP-complete, 
and so it is not a computationally tractable problem. This should 
worry someone who thinks that coherence considerations are the 
right way to decide problems in epistemology, ethics, or planning, 
and who thinks that COHERENCE is what coherence amounts to. This 
version of coherence is usable only if we can compute it, and if it is 
computationally intractable, we cannot. 

That justifring a coherence concept requires surveying the results of 
applying it to particular cases makes the appeal to NP-completeness 
appropriate. NP-completeness is about worst-case performance. But 
why be concerned with the worst case, rather than, say, the average 
case? Suppose we are considering a coherence concept for which 
some class of comparative judgments are computationally inaccessible. 
Unless we know that the instances we cannot see resemble those we 
can, we shall not have the reality check we need; we shall be buying a 
pig in a poke, that is, buying a coherence concept without being able 
to see how it behaves across the board. So when we are examining the 
computational complexity of applying a coherence concept, what we 
are interested in is a performance guarantee. 

II 


When you discover that a problem is NP-complete—hard in princi- 
ple—the sensible response is to start looking for ways to solve the 
problem approximately: even if we cannot find the set of elements 
(beliefs, invitations, or whatever) which gives us the maximum co- 
herence index (partition weight) W—that is, the most coherent set 
of beliefs, invitations, and the like—perhaps we can find a set of el- 
ements which comes close: that has a coherence index (partition 
weight) W' that is smaller than W, but still good enough. 

One result, due to Verbeurgt, allows solutions with W’ at least 
.878W, in polynomial time.’ But bear in mind what this approxi- 
mation technique does: it approximates the maximum coherence 


* Using the result due to Michel Goemans and David Williamson for MAX CUT: 
see Goemans and Williamson, * 878-Approximation Algorithms for MAX CUT and 
MAX 2SAT,” in Procesdings of the 26th ACM Symposium on the Theory of Computing 
(New York: Association for Computing Machinery, 1994), pp 422-31; Goemans 
and Williamson, "Improved Approximation Algorithms for Maximum Cut and Sat- 
isfiability Problems Using Semidefinite Programming," Journal of the Association for 
Computing Machinery, XLU, 6 (1995): 1115-45. 
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index. This is a very different thing from approximating the best 
solution—the solution being the actual partition into accepted 
and rejected elements. There is a traditional philosopher's com- 
plaint about coherence: How do you know that the most coherent 
theory is the true theory? (A novel, after all, can present a very co- 
herent story, but it is still fiction.) Even if we waive that problem, 
it turns out to have a very close relative. The next most coherent 
theory may be dramatically different from the most coherent the- 
ory, even if the difference in coherence indices is very slight. 
Maybe the most coherent theory of the movements of the planets 
is that of Copernicus, and the next most coherent is Ptolemy's; 
the coherence indices may be very close, even if the theories 
agree on very little. 





Figure 2. Two theories compete to explain a body of evidence Unbroken lihes 
represent coherenceinducing relations. Dashes represent incompatibilities. Evi- 
dence is linked to the special evidence unit S. 
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Figure 8. The coherence weights of the partitions P1 and P2 differ by only 2, but 
the partitions differ dramatically. 


Figures 2 and 3 illustrate the problem. (As before, weights on all 
links are set to one, and are not shown in the illustration.) Figure 2 
shows two toy theories competing to explain a body of relevant evi- 
dence. The evidence nodes are marked by being connected to a spe- 
cial unit, S.” Here, the winning partition accepts theory A, the 
evidence for it, and the special unit; the second best partition ac- 
cepts theory B, its evidence, and the special unit. The sets of ac- 
cepted elements containing theories A and B, respectively, overlap 
only in the single piece of evidence they both purport to explain, yet 
the coherence weights of the partitions differ only by one. 

In figure 3, the partition with the highest coherence index is P; 
the second highest is P,. The two partitions differ fairly drastically, 
but the difference between the weights of the partitions—between 
their coherence indices—is only two. In short, approximating an in- 
dex of coherence—the weight of the best partition — does not mean 
approximating the best partition. 

m 
Let us take stock for a moment. I argued that, if we want the notions 
of coherence we propose to use to be usable, we should be inter- 
ested in how hard coherence problems turn out to be. The version 


* In a planning problem, the connectons to the special unit might be used to 
indicate that some goals are desired on their own account, and not merely as 
means to other goals or as parts of the overall plan Salso provides a way of deter- 
mining which side of a partition is accepted and which rejected: for problems rep- 
resented using a special unit, the convention is adopted that the side of the 
partition containing the special unit 13 accepted 
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of coherence we are looking at is a computational problem, and we 
can say a thing or two about its computational complexity. lt is too 
hard to solve as is; the best we are going to be able to do is approxi- 
mate. What we can approximate is not the most coherent partition 
(for example, the most coherent theory), but the coherence index 
of the most coherent partition (which might give us, for example, a 
theory that is radically different from the most coherent theory). 
Whether this version of coherence is acceptable, then, depends on 
whether this kind of approximation makes sense in the intended do- 
main of application. Does it? 

That depends. Let us start with science, and the idea that we want 
the most coherent theory. Suppose that what we really want is for 
our theory to be true, and recall the traditional worry that the most 
coherent theory might not be the true theory. Even if we have some- 
how shown that the most coherent theory is likely to be true, and so 
that the most coberent theory is worthy of belief, we have now seen 
that we cannot expect to get even the most coherent theory. What 
we can expect to get is a theory which is almost as coherent as the 
most coherent theory, and which might be radically different from 
the most coherent theory. But if what we care about in our scientific 
theories is truth, why care about a theory that is almost as coherent 
as the most coherent theory, when we have no reason to think that it 
has much in common, substantively, with the most coherent (and, 
we are allowing for the moment, likely true) theory? 

If this is right, then coherentism does not make a whole lot of 
sense as an approach to science, provided, again, that this is the ac- 
count of coherence with which you are working, and provided that 
what you care about in your science is truth. Three remarks. First, 
scientific theories, when they are expected to be true, are expected 
to be free of internal inconsistencies; this version of coherence does 
not guarantee that. The most coherent theory (or the theory with 
the best approximation to the coherence index of the most coher- 
ent theory) might contain logically inconsistent elements; a con- 
straint can fail to be satisfied if doing so allows other constraints to 
contribute more to the weight of the partition. Second, the prob- 
lem we have been looking at makes it harder to believe that the 
most coherent tbeory is true: if you keep getting gestalt switches as 
you climb the coherence ladder, why think the switches stop at the 
top? And third, notice also that, if you have a more empiricist ap- 
proach to science—if what you care about is not truth, but “saving 
the phenomena"—then this argument against coherentist science 
can be sidestepped. 
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Now consider, by way of contrast, planning. This is, in fact, my fa- 
vorite domain of application of coherentist techniques.” Presented 
with a hodgepodge of goals, possible actions, relevant beliefs (about 
what conduces to what, and about what is incompatible with what), 
and maybe other things, I can treat the problem of figuring out what 
to do as the problem of sorting as much of the hodgepodge as I can 
into the most coherent possible plan. Coherence as a criterion of ad- 
equacy in plan selection seems offhand to make a certain amount of 
sense. First, more coherent plans will tend to have parts that work to- 
gether, rather than at cross-purposes, and this makes the plan as a 
whole more likely to work. Second, unlike the scientific theories I 
mentioned a moment ago, with their zero tolerance for inconsis- 
tency, agents that execute plans are normally able to absorb and com- 
pensate for a certain residual amount of incoherence in a plan. In 
my plan for the afternoon, everything has fallen into place except my 
two o'clock and my three o'clock: the first appointment is going to 
take forty-five minutes, maybe more, and, what with traffic and park- 
ing, I should allow at least twenty minutes to get from there to the 
next place I have to be. I do not, of course, want to make too much 
of a practice of this kind of thing, but I can still adopt the plan, and 
force the pieces to fit on the spot: I can speed, pass on the right, dow 
ble park and risk a ticket, be a little late and apologize. In short, us- 
ing a coherence concept on which a high level of coherence does not 
guarantee complete consistency tallies with the expectation that plans 
can take a little bouncing around, and that those who execute them 
can manage some squeezing and forcing here and there.” 

Using coherence (COHERENCE) as a planning technique makes 
much more sense than using coherence as a criterion of theory 
choice. The problem given to theoretical reasoning is that of coming 


My and Thagard’s “Deliberative Coherence,” and Thagard’s and my “Infer- 
ence to the Best Plan,” describe joint work with Thagard on this domam. I cur- 
rently think that the account of coherence developed in those papers is flawed, but 
that the techniques used to investigate ıt are still of interest. 

" This feature of plan execution helps us see how two characteristics of plans 
discussed by Michael Bratman mesh. that plans are stable, and that they are filled 
in as you go. See Bratman, Intention, Plans, and Practical Reason (Cambridge: Har- 
vard, 1987), and Faces of Intention (New York. Cambridge, 1999). 

There may be ee ee en 
guide to practical deliberation. Yael Tamir has suggested to me that an overem- 
phasis on coherent plans is a sexlinked trait, because the traditional gender roles 
make coherent plans an option for men, but not for women. Think of a woman 
trying to meet the immediate, moment-to-moment demands of child-rearing, while 
also trying to keep house and hold down an outside job: coherent plans are, for 
her, a luxury she cannot afford. 
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up with true beliefs, and if this is your concern, then you need to get 
(or at any rate, get close to) the correct set of beliefs. But if your prob- 
lem is practical, and is understood as the problem of finding a coher 
ent plan of action (ideally, the most coherent plan of action), then 
there is no particular plan you have to approximate. If what you want 
from your plan is not truth but coherence, then, even if your approxi- 
mation to the most coherent plan is not very much like the most coher- 
ent plan, it is, nonetheless, satisfactory, because still pretty coherent. 

What about coherence (this kind of coherence) in ethics? Evi 
dently, whether that makes sense depends on whether ethics is more 
like science or more like planning. If you are a Cornell (University 
Philosophy Department) moral realist, and you understand ethical 
theorizing on the model of scientific theorizing—that is, you think 
that what you are trying to do is to come up with the true (the really 
true) moral theory—then using coherence to decide on your theory 
does not make a lot of sense.* On the other hand, if you think of 
ethics as a way we solve a complicated social coordination problem, 
and that success in coordination is all we can really demand of an 
ethical practice (and of the theory that represents it), then ethics isa 
lot like planning: what you want is for the coordination scheme to 
work, and coherence makes it more likely that it will, for roughly the 
same reasons it makes plans more likely to work.? 

The long and short of it is that whether coherence (this kind of 
coherence) makes sense depends on what it is going to be used for: 
it does not make a whole lot of sense for science, as most people 
think of that enterprise; but it makes a good deal more sense as a 


planning technique. y 


I have just given an argument that a particular notion of coherence 
is a nonstarter in a couple of the domains in which appeals to coher- 
ence are traditional (epistemology and philosophy of science), and 
that, as far as that set of considerations go, it is still a contender in 
practical reasoning. That argument turned on results as to the com- 
putational complexity of solving the specified coherence problem, 


™ Moral realists with an inclination to coherentism include David Brink, 
Moral Reahsm and the Foundations of Ethics (New York: Cambridge, 1989); and 
Geoff Sayre-McCord, “Coherentst Epistemology and Moral Theory,” in Walter 
Sinnott-Armstrong and Mark Timmons, eds., Moral Knowledge? (New York: Ox- 
ford, 1996), 187-89. 

= ‘Moral: pulos osophers who seem to have this take on ethics include T. M. Scan- 
lon, “Contractualism and Utilitarianism,” in Amartya Sen and Bernard Williams, 
Usktananism and Beyond (New York: Cambridge, 1982), pp. 108-28; and Allan oe 
bard, Wiss Choices, Af Fasisngs (Cambridge: Harvard, 1990). 
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and on the workings of available approximation techniques for that 
problem. It is clear that we could not have arrived at these results if 
we had not had a specification of the problem clear enough to sup- 
port this kind of investigation. 

Notice what I have not done. I have not argued that this notion of 
coherence ts the right one to use in planning or in ethics, however 
conceived. And in fact, as I suggested earlier, I have grave doubts as 
to whether this particular notion of coherence is viable for anything 
like the uses we have been considering, for reasons unrelated to the 
point I am now trying to make. What I have done is given an argu- 
ment against using this version of coherence which goes through for 
some applications but not for others, and I did that in order to make 
the following point. 

When you want to use a notion of coherence, you owe it to your- 
self and your audience to say just what it is you mean. Only if you do 
that will you and they be in a position so much as to determine if, for 
example, it makes sense to turn to coherence in the domain of appli- 
cation in which you are interested. There are, of course, other possi 
ble notions of coherence, and perhaps some of them do not have 
the problems I have just sketched. But they may well have similar 
problems— problems that disqualify them for use in their intended 
domains of application." For whichever proposed version of coher- 
ence, and for whichever intended application, one had better in- 
spect the goods before one buys, and the prerequisite for doing that 
is to specify precisely what is meant by ‘coherence’. 

I think this should be regarded as the new minimum standard to 
which talk of coherence is to be held: it must come with a specifica- 
tion as concrete and precise as the one we have seen, one that in the 
comparative case allows us to determine which of two appropriate 
theories, plans, or whatever is the more coherent. This is not asking 
the impossible: we have just seen how it is done. So from here on in, 
we should expect, and accept, no less. If a philosopher wants to in- 
voke coherence, this has to be the price of the ticket. 

ELIJAH MILLGRAM 
University of Utah 


^ In this case, the specification of a computational problem, but I do not insist 
that the vocabulary in which one’s notion of coherence is described be always the 
vocabulary of computer science. 

" My guess is that they are quite likely to have similar problems. Interesting 
computational problems tend to be NP-complete, or that ıs how it starts to look af- 
ter a while. And approximation methods tend to do better at homing in on an in- 
dex of success, rather than on the best solution 
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Encyclopedia of Aesthetics. MICHAEL KELLY, Editor in Chief. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1998. xvii + 2,048p. Cloth $495.00. 


This excellently produced four-volume work, consisting of 2,048 
pages, 8% x 11, of double-column print on acid-free paper with one- 
hundred halftones, is (I assume) the world's most comprehensive en- 
cyclopedia of aesthetics. It covers virtually every figure, historical or 
contemporary, of any importance and an astonishing variety of top- 
ics, a number of which, I confess, would not have occurred to me as 
figuring in an encyclopedia of aesthetics. Intended for both "general 
readers" and experts, it certainly offers rich rewards for both. The ar- 
ticles are, in general, of an exceptionally high standard, sometimes 
constituting masterly summaries of available knowledge, often ad- 
vancing the subject by the presentation of the author's own position 
and arguments. À distinctive feature of the work is its frequent use of 
composite multi-authored entries, enabling a topic to be divided into 
parts that demand different expertise or allowing it to be approached 
from different points of view. The encyclopedia is not a specifically 
philosophical work. Instead, it draws on a number of disciplines: art 
history, sociology, anthropology, psychology, and law, among others. 

In fact, a majority of the entries are by nonphilosophers. Neverthless, 
philosophy occupies a central position in the work: about two fifths of 
the essays are written by philosophers, and there is plenty of philo- 
sophical reflection in the essays by nonphilosophers (in addition to 
an enormous amount of material that invites philosophical reflection 
in such essays, even if not accorded it there). 

The range of the encyclopedia and the high quality of the entries 
bears impressive testimony to the remarkable flowering of aesthetics 
that has taken place in the last forty years. Long one of the Cinder- 
alla areas of philosophy (at least, of "analytic" philosophy), with a re- 
stricted range of topics and little work of any importance being 
published, it is now alive with talented philosophers at work on an 
ever-widening agenda and it is on the way to attaining recognition 
comparable to other supposedly more central areas. And recogni 
tion of its importance is, I believe, long overdue. For even on a re- 
stricted conception of the domain of aesthetics, first, there is the fact 
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that the practice of art, present in one form or another in every soci- 
ety of which there is much of a record, along with the magnificent 
progress of science and tbe development of societies in which many, 
if not most, people can flourish, constitute perhaps the three great- 
est achievements of humanity, each open-ended, creative, and invit- 
ing the kind of reflective thought characteristic of philosophy. 
Second, there is the virtual omnipresence of aesthetic considerations 
in human life, from choice of clothes or furnishings, the construc- 
tion of buildings, the decoration of utensils and weapons, to the ap- 
preciation of technique and style of movement in sport. Third, 
there is the inexhaustible aesthetic appeal of the natural world, 
which has always constituted humanity's surroundings, however at- 
tenuated or modified the terrestrial natural environment has now 
become. And there are just as many interesting and difficult philo- 
sophical problems about the nature and value of art, the distinctive 
characters and possibilities of the different art forms, the nature of 
aesthetic judgments, qualities, values, and reactions, and the aes- 
thetic appreciation of nature, as there are such problems about the 
subjects of other areas of philosophy. Moreover, on a more gener- 
ous conception of the compass of aesthetics —the definition of aes- 
thetics that the encyclopedia is based on is *critical reflection on art, 
culture, and nature"— the range and significance of the philosophi- 
cal questions that arise in aesthetics is substantially increased. 

With an encyclopedia of such immense scope, it is almost in- 
evitable that there will be errors in or questionable features of it. 
The errors I noticed are not of great importance. Given the concep- 
tion of aesthetics that underpins the work, it is in general easy to un- 
derstand the choice of entries, the space allotted to them, and their 
contents. But this is not always so. I shall leave aside the proportion 
of entries that are surely of no more than topical interest — one of 
the criteria for inclusion of topics is relevance to contemporary aes- 
thetics—except to mention that under the entry "Politics and Aes- 
thetics" the essay "AIDS, Aesthetics, and Activism" is accorded as 
much space as “Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller," more than 
"Arthur Schopenhauer" or "Italian Renaissance Aesthetics," twice as 
much as “Realism and Aesthetics" or “Jean-Jacques Rousseau." In- 
stead, I choose to focus on the choice of artists. If it were sufficient 
for inclusion that an artist's work should have provoked— or is 
suited to provoke—critical reflection on art, all great artists would 
be assigned an entry, whereas few artists are. The natural alternative 
is that it is necessary not just that an artist of some stature should 
have reflected critically on the nature of his or her art —something 
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that any considerable artist does— but also should have left a written 
record of these reflections; and the entry will primarily, if not exclu- 
sively, focus on the reflections. Leaving aside Eugéne Delacroix 
(whose entry is explicitly restricted to his writings on art and aesthet- 
ics), Marcel Duchamp (who is not included for his early activity of 
painting), Joshua Reynolds (included for his Discourses on Art), and 
Giorgio Vasari (who would not have appeared if he had not written 
The Lives of the Most Eminent Pasnters, Sculptors and Architects), the only 
painters awarded an entry are Wassily Kandinsky, Piet Mondrian, 
Pablo Picasso, Nicolas Poussin, and Ad Reinhardt. The entry on 
Kandinsky is a mixture of his career and writings about art; Mondri- 
an's is more about his career and the nature and development of his 
art than about his writings; Picasso's is (as might be expected) en- 
tirely about the development and interpretation of his art; Poussin’s 
is (unsurprisingly) entirely about his art and career; the one on 
Reinhardt is mainly about the nature and development of his art and 
the influences on it Reinhardt’s reflections on art are not of suff- 
cient interest to justify inclusion, and Picasso's are in the main, like 
those of most painters, retrievable only from his art. The problem 
with Kandinsky and Mondrian is that, as pioneers of "abstract," 
“nonobjective” painting who also theorized the direction their art 
took, they lay claim to inclusion, but their vaporous writings do not 
reward sustained attention. It is unclear why Poussin, great artist 
though he undoubtedly was, should have been included when other 
great painters are omitted. 

Outside the orbit of painters, there are other questionable deci 
sions about selection and exclusion and relative amount of space as- 
signed — does Gertrude Stein merit more than J. W. von Goethe, say, 
Louise Bourgeois more than Edmund Burke or R. G. Collingwood, 
Theodor W. Adorno more than G. W. F. Hegel or as much as the 
four essays that constitute the entire “Architecture” entry or the 
three on “Beauty,” each of these entries covering the entire history 
of the subject? But these matters are perhaps not of much interest, 
especially to a philosophical readership. 

It would be an invidious task to identify those few essays that fall 
considerably below the generally very high standard, and impossible 
to do justice in the available space to even a small proportion of those 
which meet it. So, restricting myself to those written by philosophers, 
I shall do two things: first, highlight three entries of very different 
character that are not only, in different ways, well done and worth the 
attention of experts, but deal with rather neglected topics in 
aesthetics — drawing, food, and ugliness—and, second, mention two 
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essays that take further the views of two authors who have made 
highly influential contributions to aesthetics—Arthur C. Danto and 
Nelson Goodman. 

Susan L. Feagin’s "Drawing" is not just a model of clarity and conci- 
sion— it consists of less than 2,000 words— but displays a mastery of 
the subject achievable only by careful attention to and reflection on 
its distinctive features and familiarity with the salient aspects of its his- 
tory Having briskly identified six distinctively philosophical issues 
about drawing— concerning the nature of the generative process 
(the activity of drawing), and its products (drawings), the ability to 
draw, to draw fairly well things one has not drawn before and to draw 
well enough for the drawing to be art, the relative realism of drawings 
and paintings, the relation between the materials and the values of 
drawings and between the changing roles of drawings and our view of 
the arts—it proceeds in small compass to propose answers to each is- 
sue. These answers are unlikely to be found equally convincing and 
certainly need filling out; but their thought-provoking brevity is just 
what is needed in a short introduction to the subject. 

Elizabeth Telfer's "Food" is a breath of fresh air, sweeping away a 
multitude of poor reasons for rejecting the possibility of works of art 
that are based primarily on qualities more or less specific to food 
and drink, that is, taste and smell, yet at the same time recognizing 
the limitations of an art of food. She argues, first, that there can be 
aesthetic reactions to smells and tastes: smells and tastes allow of 
noninstrumental vivid pleasures in their perception; such pleasures 
are not necessarily interesting, in Immanuel Kant's sense, that is, 
productive of desire; and they can be judged appropriate to the na- 
ture of their objects, such judgments being held (rightly or wrongly) 
to be intersubjectively valid. Second, there is no difficulty in there 
being works of art in the classificatory sense that are based on smells 
and taste: dishes, courses, and meals are sometimes made with the 
intention of being studied primarily for the sake of the aesthetic re- 
actions they evoke. Third, it is possible for foods to constitute works 
of art in the evaluative sense, that is, as deserving or repaying the 
kind of attention works of art characteristically receive. For— be- 
cause they are false or because they are not essential conditions of 
art or because they fail to distinguish food sufficiently from one or 
another art form — none of the following considerations has the 
necessary weight to sink the possibility: the eye and the ear can make 
finer discriminations, and have greater powers of recovery, than the 
nose and the palate; it is more difficult to remember tastes and smells 
than sights and sounds; tastes and smells cannot be arranged in sys- 
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tematic, repeatable, regular combinations; tastes and smells lack 
form; they do not admit of balance and climax; food creations are 
not sufficiently complex; food experiences are unshareable; food is 
destroyed in the very act of appreciating it. Nevertheless, Telfer con- 
ceeds, food is and must remain a minor art form, since it cannot rep- 
resent the world, or embody or convey truths, or express emotion, or 
move us. Why it cannot do any of these things, if indeed it cannot, is 
a nice question. 

Ronald Moore's “Ugliness” demonstrates that its subject is consid- 
erably more complex and problematic than is commonly realized, 
giving rise to a set of interlinked problems. First, there is the ques- 
tion of its analysis, and in particular the exact way in which it con- 
trasts with beauty. Do ugliness and beauty lie on the same scale of 
aethetic value? If so, is ugliness the inverse of the scale of beauty or 
can either or both permeate a neutral meridian? Second, there is the 
matter of ugliness's ontology. Does ugliness really exist? Is anything 
truly ugly? (Not if ugliness is the mere privation of beauty or if the 
perception of ugliness betokens a failure in perception or responsive- 
ness.) Third, there is the issue of the correct understanding of the 
experience of something as being ugly. Is it a distinctive kind of 
painful experience or is it mainly a pleasure of a peculiar kind? And 
fourth, there is the question of the value of the experience of ugli- 
ness, which, if the experience has an essential negative character and 
yet the experience of ugly things is often rewarding, generates the 
“paradox of ugliness.” Moore addresses each of these issues in detail, 
his sharp intelligence and mastery of the positions that have been 
adopted enabling him to make considerable inroads into the issues. 

Danto, under the entry “Pop Art,” contributes an essay, "Aesthetics 
of Andy Warhol," in which, having expressed the view that Warhol 
“possessed a philosophical intelligence of an intoxicatingly high or- 
der," he is not content to reiterate his familiar point that the possi- 
bility of perceptually indiscernible objects only one of which is an 
artwork, emphasized by Warhol's art, has something important to 
teach us about the nature of the difference between art and reality. 
In addition, he illustrates the claim that Warhol's work discloses the 
essence of art by considering Warhol's Empire, which, Danto argues, 
by subtracting everything that might mistakenly be taken to be a nec- 
essary condition of film, reveals the essential properties of film. And 
what it makes clear is that the distinction between moving and still 
pictures is not just that only moving pictures can show motion, but 
that only moving pictures can show stillness. But this does not ex- 
haust the philosophical significance of Empire, for, first, in virtue of 
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the fact that the film's narrative time is the same as that of the film, 
the film, unlike ordinary cinema, makes time—the time the film oc- 
cupies — palpable, and, second, it promotes awareness of the mater- 
ial properties of film, such as scratches and grain. 

Goodman is accorded the unique privilege of contributing an essay 
under his own entry. His "Art in Action" considers a number of matters 
that are connected with his wellknown view that the question "When is 
art?’ is prior to ‘What is art?', by which he means that the basic question 
is "What is it for something to be functioning as a work of art?' (which it 
might be doing at one but not anotber time), and to which he returns 
the answer that this is a matter of its functioning as a symbol in a certain 
way, a way that he has gestured toward by the specification of five symp- 
toms of the “aesthetic.” In the essay, Goodman explores a variety of fac- 
tors relevant to maximizing the functioning of a work as the work it is, 
which is the generation of understanding of and insight into the work; 
and his investigation — of lighting, conservation, cleaning, restoration, 
the nature and role of reproductions—which is directed at improving 
our understanding of art in action, also underscores the difficulty of 
how decisions should be made that require balancing action against sur- 
vival or the comparison of kinds and force of action. 

These five essays, of which I have drawn the bare outlines, will, I 
hope, give some indication of the different kinds of riches awaiting 
discovery in the encyclopedia. It is a magnificent achievement and 
deserves a very wide readership. 

MALCOLM BUDD 
University College/London 


Encyclopedia of Aesthetics. MICHAEL KELLY, Editor in Chief. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1999. xvii + 2,048 p. Cloth $495.00. 


There can be little doubt that in the last ten or fifteen years, some 
sort of new "encyclopedic" age has dawned. Academic and commer- 
cial publishers have apparently found that encyclopedias, compan- 
ions, dictionaries, readers, lexicons, short histories, and the like are, 
despite the crowded field, quite marketable and appear to be espe- 
cially in demand in philosophy. (A sizeable number of desperate 
people are clearly willing to be seen buying *Deconstruction for 
Dummies," “Philosophy Made Simple,” and the like.) 

Who uses surveys and summaries like this? Are they the equivalent 
of trots or cribs in preparing for exams? What is the contemporary 
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intellectual rationale for encyclopedias? It would be depressing to 
think that such survey works had begun to play a serious role in ac- 
tual scholarship, or even that, as if in some Jorge Luis Borges story, 
reliance on secondary and tertiary works had become so prominent 
that all the original texts were in danger of being lost or forgotten. 

It is not easy to say why these sorts of works have become so preva- 
lent. It is hard to generalize because such books range over a contin- 
uum of sorts, falling in between two obvious dangers in such 
projects. On the one hand, there is the problem of oversimplifica- 
tion, the compression of philosophy into “information” which can be 
"communicated" quickly (the older versions like Frederick Copel- 
ston and Will Durant and originally Wilhelm Windelband might as 
well have had cartoon illustrations, as some modern versions literally 
do). Another example of such simplification is the "history of every- 
thing as I see it" intellectual travelogue by eminent senior philoso- 
phers who, posing as historical scholars, did not know what they 
were talking about. Books at the other end of the spectrum have not 
been as prevalent until recently: surveys like this one, with consider- 
able intellectual ambition. There are some “readers” that amount to 
a collection of journal articles, written with a specific subfield in 
mind, and announce themselves as such. More plentiful are collec- 
tions and surveys that deliberately aim to avoid both simplification 
and overspecialized wrangling. These are multiple-author collec- 
tions commissioned with the somewhat advanced undergraduate, be- 
ginning graduate student, well-educated wanderer from other 
subfields or from other disciplines in mind (with some entries occa- 
sionally bold enough to attract even the attention of the specialist). 
The original Encyclopedia of Philosobhy (MacMillan, 1967) met this 
goal pretty well and such a middle-to-high brow standard was clearly 
in mind in the Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy (1998), the Carn- 
bridge Companion series, the Blackwell Companions, the Cam- 
bridge Dictionary of Philosophy, and so forth. 

If such books and such a standard have become the norm, then 
the question for the four volumes and twenty-two hundred pages of 
the new Encyclopedia of Aesthetics, edited by Michael Kelly, is whether 
it can be used effectively by readers like those listed above, whether 
the entries avoid simplification, offer the required brief, faithful ac- 
counts of historical and contemporary controversies about art and 
beauty, give fair warning about the further complexities involved, 
and do all this without restricting readership to sophisticated experts 
in a subfield. At least, I assume that a work of this scope and heft is 
intended primarily as a reference book, introductory in some sense, 
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and not intended as state-of-the-art manifestoes by proponents of 
various schools and subfields. (Kelly has admirably tried not to give 
too much priority to philosophy and philosophers. Art and music 
and literature of course provoke critical and interpretive reactions, 
not just philosophic theories, and among the almost five hundred in- 
dividual authors here, the majority are not philosophers, but "art his- 
torians, literary theorists, psychologists, feminist theorists, legal 
theorists, sociologists, anthropologists, and others..." (xii).) 

The utilitarian goal described above is harder to reach than it 
might sound, given the difficulty of holding together any common 
enterprise with six hundred essays on four hundred individuals and 
concepts. But it is especially difficult with regard to writings on art 
and beauty in the European philosophical tradition after, and in- 
cluding, Immanuel Kant; that is, with respect to figures like 
Friedrich Schiller, Friedrich Schelling, Friedrich Schlegel, G. W. F. 
Hegel, Friedrich Nietzsche, Martin Heidegger, Theodor W. Adorno, 
Walter Benjamin, Jean-Paul Sartre, Hans-Georg Gadamer, Maurice 
Blanchot, Georges Bataille, Pierre Bourdieu, Jacques Derrida, Gilles 
Deleuze. This is largely due to wel-known problems of language, 
terminology, deliberately nonstandard and neologistic treatments, 
and so forth. But it also has something to do with the complexity 
and elusiveness of the common problems at issue in this tradition. 

On the one hand, within this post-Kantian tradition the same is- 
sues can arise as in the more directly problem- and puzzle-oriented, 
so-called analytic tradition of aesthetics—the ontological status of 
fictional objects, the nature of aesthetic properties, the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the aesthetic response, aesthetic meaning and 
authorial intention, the relation between art and morality, art and 
politics, the basis (or lack of it) for aesthetic evaluation, and the like. 
But, on the other hand, when Kant first provided the theoretical 
foundations for a claim to aesthetic autonomy, and so was able to in- 
sist on the distinctness of the aesthetic experience, just by virtue of 
doing so he also immediately raised several further questions and 
eventually a new form of skepticism. Success in isolating the realm 
of the aesthetic just thereby had to direct new questions about the 
value or significance of art and the beautiful in human life now to 
some realm of “aesthetic values” distinct from political effect or edu- 
cation and religious sentiment, as well as from the sensually agree- 
able and the purely pleasant. These questions required unusual, 
path-breaking discussions, often as avant-garde as the new art they 
ultimately tried to make sense of, and always nearly impossible to 
summarize briefly. 
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Clearly, something of what Kant was getting at in this declaration 
of independence from religious, decorative, craft, or political proj- 
ects had broad historical resonances, too, in the way people actually 
came to make and appreciate art, in romantic notions of expression 
and authentic feeling, in the art pour l'art movement, in absolute mu- 
sic, in the growing importance of abstraction or nonrepresentational 
value in modernism, and in the art criticism of, eventually, writers 
like Clement Greenberg, and so on. But this all also continually 
raised that pressing question of just what sort of value "aesthetic 
value" is, precisely if it is so distinct from and unmeasurable by stan- 
dards of cognitive, moral, or political value. The danger of an ex- 
treme autonomy thesis is that it can succeed too well, in an antiseptic 
or pure isolationism, a kind of sterile formalism, successfully locating 
the aesthetic experience in a distinct sort of pleasure or appreciation 
of formal harmonies or expert technique, but potentially trivializing 
such a realm, or consigning such appreciative talents to the ghetto of 
academic connoisseurship. (Or, whatever "value" was appreciated 
might be understood as just a matter of cultural fact, with no inde- 
pendent authority or status. See the relativist sentiments in Barbara 
Hernstein Smith's essay on "Value" (IV, 429-31).) 

In a way that immediately indicates the complexity of the issue, 
however, the contrary or “nonisolationist” position on aesthetic 
value stems also from Kant and his mysterious remarks about beauty 
as, just in its very autonomy, a symbol of morality, in the kind of 
“freedom” suggested by his account of free play and disinterested- 
ness. It arose as well from his claims about the role of the aesthetic 
in at least experiencing (if not fully understanding) a grand recon- 
ciliation between the most difficult and important of all Kantian du- 
alities, nature and freedom, and from his claims about the 
significance of taste in the progress of civilization. These indica- 
tions of the importance of also “re-connecting” the aesthetic do- 
main with more comprehensive and inclusive notions of freedom, 
harmony or wboleness, and self-understanding were taken up and 
explored in earnest by Schelling and Schiller and then decisively by 
Hegel, and they became ever more prominent in works of art and 
literature and especially later, in modernist stances toward an ever 
more commercialized, mass culture. 

In Hegel's work, the Kantian priority of natural over artificial 
beauty was reversed (and decisively so; almost all future thinking 
on aesthetic issues concerned art. This amounted to a transfor- 
mation of historic proportions, signaling in a way that there could 
be no further hope that any delight in natural beauty could effect 
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any experience of reconciliation with a now permanently disen- 
chanted nature. We now looked for, or hoped for, at best a com- 
mon form of self-understanding or a reconciliation with each 
other). Fine art was thus enlisted into a project common to reli- 
gion and philosophy— "the unfolding of truth"—truth about what 
it is to be a human being or the progressive realization of human 
freedom, "represented" in various ways by art and religion and 
given final formulation in modern civil society and the state, and 
in Hegelian philosophy. Art as an institution would continue af- 
ter such a realization but without the seriousness and significance 
of prior epochs. The “need” for fine art as a decisive mode of 
self-understanding had passed. 

This position, which links the significance and meaning of art to 
philosophy, and which insists that the obvious historicity of art 
making and appreciating be a central element in any theory of aes- 
thetic meaning or value, had its own historical resonances in ro- 
mantic and modernist Europe. This was clear in the becoming 
ever more philosophical of art itself and above all in the radical his- 
torical consciousness of modernism. Philosophically, it was also 
taken up and transformed a great deal in Marxist and then critical- 
theory writing, and has lived on in various ways in those contempo- 
rary art critics interested in the social and historical meaning of art 
works, or in those others, like Arthur C. Danto, who agree about 
the essentially philosophical and self-reflexive nature of modern 
art and about the "end of art," even if Danto locates the date in 
1964 and cites Andy Warhol and not Hegel's Science of Logic. 

Eventually, there was another major European attempt to insist 
again on both the autonomy and indispensable significance and 
value of art. Another philosophical, historical, and antiformalist 
way of understanding the aesthetic realm veered off into a differ- 
ent course with the advent of profound doubts about the legacies 
of modern philosophy and about the results of the initial realiza- 
tion of the modern project itself, doubts raised by Nietzsche 
(whose way out of such a supposedly stultifring modernity was first 
expressed as a theory of tragedy) and then taken up and trans 
formed in various ways by Heidegger (who linked art works with a 
kind of original “uncovering” of a distinct sort of human truth, one 
that might escape the subjectivism and so "nihilism" of modernity). 
It was pursued in still different ways by Adorno's defense of the neg- 
atrve potential of some modernist art, against the ever more com- 
prehensive "identities" of later capitalism (a stance that still echoes 
F. von Schlegel’s influential account of the modern artist's irony), 
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and in again different ways by Derrida's concerns with the priority 
given by the post-Platonic tradition to a metaphysics of “presence” 
and of voice over writing. It is easy enough to see, in reading 
through the entries on the post-Kantian German and French tradi- 
tions, how important a kind of aesthetic purity, or noncommercial, 
uncompromisable artistic integrity had become within this tradi- 
tion. Aesthetic experience itself simply became quite culturally im- 
portant in the modern European high culture and philosophical 
tradition; much more so than in the more empiricist British and 
the more pragmatic American contexts. Indeed, when one consid- 
ers the enormous power of modern technologies and bureaucra- 
cies, our unavoidable dependence on them, and the psychological 
influence of massive consumer societies, even such a brief survey of 
the long history of discussions of the importance of art to so many 
European intellectuals as a form of resistance or negation, as an al- 
ternate and superior mode of knowledge, as a way of possibly pre- 
serving what such modernization threatened to destroy, and so on, 
the entire set of these interests can all seem quite utopian. The 
idea that art works could actually and alone make sensible and real 
"freedom in appearance," in Schiller's famous phrase, or hold out 
some hope of, return us to some memory of, a lost harmony be- 
tween reason and the sensible, or could promise a future “common 
voice," a political life without the invocation of rules and power, all 
begins to suggest that the question of aesthetic value and signifi- 
cance ended up overdetermined; like the autonomy problem, 
solved but solved too well. 

Even such a brief survey indicates where the “encyclopedic” prob- 
lem lies. Almost everyone mentioned above expends a great deal of 
effort insisting on the inadequacy of traditional and conventional 
concepts of art and the beautiful (indeed of philosophy) and raises 
the issues in question within a system, or antisystem, or after a radi- 
cally new beginning, a radical attempt at remembering what had 
been forgotten, or within a new theory of historical meaning. The 
language in which such attempts to defend the value and distinct- 
ness of art are posed i is extremely hard to summarize, easily subject 
to misinterpretation in any summary, and of course, virtually none df 
it was written in English, making the translation problem enormous, 
especially given the neologisms, strange etymologies, archaic invocá- 
tions, and system-bound vocabularies. 

So much for the problem roughly common to the post- Kanüan 
Continental tradition (let us say: reconciling the autonomy thesis 
with a significance or value or knowledge claim, even if in ways that 
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require a new way of thinking or writing, even if that significance is 
primarily negative or oppositional). In this very complicated, much- 
disputed area at least, does the Encyclopedia of Aesthetics serve a help- 
ful function for the educated beginner or the somewhat confused 
intermediate or even the pressed-for-time, looking-for-some-point-of- 
orientation, advanced student? 

Yes and no; perhaps the only possible answer with so many authors 
involved. The editor has by and large chosen a wide and impressive 
range of leading theorists, critics, and philosophers, and has also taken 
the unusual and laudable step of often commissioning several authors 
to write about a single topic or figure. There are, for example, nine 
separate essays on Kant, all by different writers, and not all of them con- 
cern what one might call natural Kantian kinds (but instead, "Femi- 
nism and Kantian Aesthetics"; "Kant, Duchamp, and Judgment"); five 
separate topics and authors for Heidegger, five for Nietzsche (some of 
these are also unusually framed: "Nietzsche and Visuality"). There 
does not appear to have been any consistent principle in dividing up 
entries into such subtopics. There is often a general summary of a 
philosopher's position as the first entry (some of these are quite help- 
ful), but beyond that we seem to be at the mercy of the individual ex- 
pert's interests at the time. The Benjamin essay, for example, contains 
a separate, complicated discussion by Samuel Weber of Benjamin's use 
of the German -barkeit suffix (I, 261-64). Nelson Goodman (or some 
postmodernist who calls himself Goodman) authored one of the 
subentries about Goodman (II, 322-26). There is an ambitious and so 
compressed attempt by Salim Kemal to defend a particular interpreta- 
tion of what Kant might have meant by claiming an analogy between 
beauty and morality "in our reflection on both" (III 35-36). (It is also 
not unusual for some of the individual philosophers to argue a point of 
view rather than try to summarize controversies.) Gayatri Chakravorty 
Spivak seems uninterested in the relevance of the Derridean notion of 
deconstruction to aesthetics and launches instead into an essay that 
stresses Derrida's recent political writings, wanders into the "affinities" 
between something called *ethnophilosophies" with “parts of decon- 
struction," and ends up talking about *marginalized cultural systems," 
post-colonialism, and Toni Morrison (II, 7-11). Some entries propose 
specific and new, often somewhat technical theses about a philosopher 
or the philosopher's development, as if a journal note. (Robert 
Bernasconi's essay on Heidegger and the "Displacement of the Con- 
cept of Art" argues a point about the relation between "the displace- 
ment of the concept of art in the 1940s with the writings on language 
from the 1950s" (II, 377-79), an interesting issue, it turns out, but nota 
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theme likely to be of burning concern to encyclopedia users.) Some 
others rehearse virtually every stale cliché available. (See Keith Ansell- 
Pearson's dreary entry about “Nietzsche on Art and Politics." This one 
is the most simplistic and "Will Durant like" of anything in the four vol- 
umes. He has Nietzsche summarily guilty of everything from a "biologi- 
cally informed ontology that Nietzsche dubiously deploys to legitimize 
his prejudices in favor of an aristocratic society" to various "absolutist, 
aprioristic...reifying...false...regressive” sins (III, 368).) Many oth 
ers strike just the right note, achieving clarity while avoiding simplifi- 
cation (for example, Paul Guyer's general essay on Kant's position 
(I, 26-31); Stephen Houlgate's brief survey of Hegel and Hegel's 
ideas on art (II, 361-65); Kathleen Wright's remarks on Gadamer (II, 
261-64); Bernd Magnus's exemplary introductory remarks on Nietzsche 
and the problem of Nietzsche interpretation III, 353-59); Fred Beiser's 
essays on Schiller and F. von Schlegel (IV, 224-29; 233-35)). 

This is then not a systematic or “Hegelian” encyclopedia. The quat 
ity and appropriateness of the entries vary. It is sometimes hard to de- 
tect common problems at issue or even agreement about the relevant 
terms and categories. Some entries are pitched too high, some (far 
fewer) are pitched too low. But these "bricolage" features simply rep- 
resent the contentious and somewhat balkanized conditions of mod- 
ern intellectual life itself. All in all, the volumes are comprehensive, 
thorough, and especially with regard to the European critical and 
philosophical tradition and its great, sometimes exaggerated hopes for 
aesthetic experience, helpful, thoughtful, and often challenging. 


ROBERT PIPPIN 
University of Chicago 
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The Editors regret the death of Paul Oskar Kristeller, Professor of Phi- 
losophy Emeritus, Columbia University, widely considered the world's 
foremost authority on Renaissance thought and philosophy. He died 
on June 7, 1999, at the age of 94. Born in Berlin on May 22, 1905, Kris- 
teller received a Doctor of Philosophy degree from the University of 
Heidelberg in 1928. Part of the intellectual flight from Nazi terror in 
Europe, he came to this country in 1939, taught briefly at Yale Univer- 
sity, and joined the Columbia faculty later that year. Professor Kris- 
teller taught at Columbia from 1939 to 1976: he was appointed 
associate professor in 1948, full professor in 1956, Woodbridge Profes- 
sor in 1968, and Professor Emeritus in 1973. He wrote more than 200 
books and articles. The major project of his career was a six-volume, 
4,000-page "field guide" to Italian Renaissance manuscripts and docu- 
ments in libraries around the world, a project that he began in the 
1930s and worked on up until his death. In aesthetics, he was known 
for his groundbreaking essay, "The Modern System of the Arts" 
(1951-52), which remains influential today. Among his many acade- 
mic honors, he received an honorary Doctorate of Humane Letters 
from Columbia in 1974, and was named a MacArthur Fellow in 1984, at 
age 78. In 1995, he was honored by Columbia for his lifelong scholarty 
achievements with the Nicholas Murray Butler Gold Medal. Professor 
Kristeller was a Book Editor for the Journal of Philosophy from 1940-1951, 
and contributed many reviews in subsequent years to our pages. His 
former colleagues in the department and at the Journal will miss him, 
but will always remain inspired by his intellectual achievements. 


The Editors regret the sudden and unexpected death of Salim Ke- 
mal, Professor of Philosophy and Chair, Department of Philosophy, 
University of Dundee, Scotland. He died on November 19, 1999, at 
the age of 51. Professor Kemal received his Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge in 1981. He taught at the American University of 
Beirut (1981-84) and Pennsylvania State University (1986-92) before 
moving to Scotland. He was author of Kant and Fine Art: An Essay on 
Kant and the Philosophy of Fine Art and Culture (1986), The Poetics of Al- 
farabi and Avicenna (1991), and Kant's Aesthetic Theory: An Introduction 
(1991/1997). He had just completed The Philosophical Poetics of Al 
Jarab, Avicenna, and Averroes: The Aristotelian Response (to be pub- 
lished in 2000). Kemal was Co-Editor, with Ivan Gaskell, of the 
Cambridge Studies in Philosophy and the Arts book series, and was also 
one of the most active members of the Editorial Board of the Oxford 
University Press Encyclopedia of Aesthetics (1998). He will be sorely 
missed by his friends and colleagues in philosophy. 
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MEMO TO AUTHORS 

, The Journal of Philosophy is published monthly, in issues that (ordi 
narily) contain only 56 pages of copy; this limits the length of papers 
the editors can normally publish to no more than 7,500 words, or 
eighteen Journal pages. A more precise way of determining length is 
by characters: 2,850 characters per Journal page, or 51,300 cbaracters 
per Journal article of 18 pages. 


The editors request that three copies of all manuscripts submitted be 
prepared according to the following guidelines: 


(1) All material, including the quotations and footnotes, must be typed, 
double-spaced, and one-sided, with ample margins left and right, 
top and bottom. 

(2) No bibliographies will be pubhshed; bibliographical material should 
be put into the footnotes. No appendices will be published either. 

(3) Footnotes should be complete, according to Journal style (see any 
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A PRESUPPOSITIONAL ACCOUNT OF REFERENCE FIXING* 


ew theorists of reference have singled out the following 

Fregean contention as the core of their dispute with defend- 

ers of Fregean views on the semantics of singular terms. For 
the true Fregean, a correct semantic account cannot associate singu- 
lar terms with only an extralinguistic individual, its referent; rather, 
such an account must also associate them with a property having the 
features necessary to count as a Fregean mode of presentation. At 
the very least, it should be a property known to competent speakers 
in a privileged way, and it must be reasonably taken as individuative.' 
In other words, the linguistic competence with singular terms of 
someone who has mastered a language cannot be captured by men- 
tioning only his knowledge of the term's reference—unless this 
knowledge is understood as already involving some mode of presen- 
tation. Fregeans have defended further claims in addition to this 
central one. For instance, Jerrold Katz’ assumes that a singular term 
and a definite description capturing its sense should be straightfor- 


wardly synonymous: everywhere substitutable salva significatione; he 
further assumes that Fregean senses are associated with types rather 


* Earlier drafts of this paper were presented at the Grup d’Epistemologia i 
Anàliz's seminar, University of Barcelona, as well as at the University of Edinburgh 
and Oxford University. I would like to thank the audiences there for very useful dis- 
cussions, and to Martin Davies, José Antonio Díez, Josep Macà, Genoveva Martí, 
Mike , Richard Miller, Kevin Mulligan, Begoña Navarrete, Eleonora Or- 
lando, Manuel Pérez, and Stephen Priest for their suggestions. Thanks also to 
Michael Maudsley for his grammancal revision. Financial support was provided by 
the research project PB96-1091-C08-05, funded by DGES, Spanish Department of 
Education, and by the Catalan Government's CIRIT (SGR97-896). 

: terms include indexicals and proper names but not definite descrip- 
tions; referential uses of the latter count also as singular terms, but they are in my 
view nonliteral. 

! “Names without Bearers,” Philosophical Review, Ci (1s 
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than tokens. Others add a form of internalism to the core Fregean 
view, as is the case when Michael Dummett? argues that "reference is 
not part of the meaning—it is not part of whatever is known by any- 
one who understands the expression” (1d, p. 123). To what extent 
Frege himself made these further claims is, of course, a matter of 
some controversy, but one with which I shall not be concerned here. 
The present discussion is part of a larger project intended as a 
defense of the core Fregean claim against the objections raised by 
new theorists of reference, who have based their objections to 
Fregean views on two different semantic proposals: one for proper 
names—Millianism—and another for both indexicals and proper 
names —direct reference. Millianism manifestly contradicts the core 
Fregean claim, as can be seen from Saul Kripke's* characteriza- 
tion: “According to Mill, a proper name is, so to speak, simply'a 
name. It simply refers to its bearer, and has no other linguistic 
function. In particular, unlike a definite description, a name does 
not describe its bearer as possessing any special identifying prop- 
erties” (1bid., pp. 239-40). Direct reference, on the other hand, is 
a claim about the possible-world truth conditions of sentences, in- 
cluding indexicals and proper names. It is essentially the thesis 
(still in Kripke's* terms) that genuine referential expressions like 
proper names and indexicals are de ture rigid designators (ibid, p. 
21). On the assumption that the definite descriptions that might 
be contrived for the expression of senses have conventionally only 
attributive uses in which they are not de ture rigid, direct reference 
contradicts those forms of Fregeanism which take singular terms 
as straightforwardly synonymous with descriptions. As David 
Kaplan* has made clear, however, the thesis of direct reference 
does not contradict what I presented above as the core of the 
Fregean views. At least in the case of indexicals, the fact that an 
expression behaves de iure as a rigid designator appears to be com- 
patible with its being semantically related not just to the individual 
to which it refers relative to every possible world, but also to de- 
scriptive material (Kaplan's “character”). 


* The Logical Basis of Metaphysics (Cambridge: Harvard, 1991). 

* “A Puzzle about Belief,” in Avishai Margalit, ed., Meaning and Uss (Boston: Rer 
del, 1979), pp. 239-83. 

* Naming and Necessity (Cambridge: Harvard, 1980). 

* “Demonstratives,” in Joseph Almog, John Perry, and Howard Wettstein, eds., 
Themes from Kaplan (New York: Oxford, 1989), pp. 481-565, and “Afterthoughts,” i 
the same volume, pp. 565-614. 
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In more recent work, however, Kaplan’ appears to be moving to 
join the most radical group among new theorists of reference. As 
emphasized at the outset, the subtle issue on which the debate turns 
is not whether a singular term is associated with descriptive material; 
the issue is rather whether the association is semanitc, whether a se- 
mantic theory would be incomplete without acknowledging it. As 
Nathan Salmon’ puts it: “Millianism does not entail that a proper 
name has no features that might be deemed, in a certain sense, in- 
tensional or connotive. Unquestionably, some names evoke descrip- 
tive concepts in the mind of a user. Some may even have particular 
concepts conventionally attached... It does not follow that this con- 
notive aspect of a name belongs to semantics, let alone that it affects 
the propositions semantically expressed by sentences containing the 
name" (ibid., p. 311). 

The following points are thus not under dispute: (i) there is some 
explanation for why a given singular term refers to a given individ- 
ual; (ii) it has typically to do with properties of the referent, known 
(if only tacitly) by the speakers; and (iii) this explanation belongs in 
a theory of language, broadly considered. New theorists claim, how- 
ever, that Fregeans confuse two importantly different types of lin- 
guistic explanations. Kaplan’ classifies them as explanations 
answering, respectively, to semantic and metasemantic matters; Robert 
Stalnaker” makes a parallel distinction between explanations an- 
swering "descriptive questions" and those answering "foundational 
questions" (ibid., p. 535). The first type of explanations are those 
which attempt to provide a compositional account of how the 
possible-worlds truth conditions of sentences (in context) are de- 
termined out of the contributions of their relevant parts and the way 
they are put together: "A descriptive semantic theory is a theory that 
says what the semantics for the language is without saying what it is 
about the practice of using that language that explains why that se- 
mantics is the right one. À descriptive-semantic theory assigns semantic 
values to the expressions of the language, and explains how the seman- 
tic values of the complex expressions are a function of the semantic 
values of their parts" (ibid). The second type of explanation answers 
questions "about what the facts are that give expressions their seman- 


7 In his unpublished Gareth Evans Memorial Lecture, 1995, and in a series of 
lectures at the Univermty of Barcelona the same year. 

* "Nonexistence," Noûs, xxxii (1998): 277-319. 

* In “Afterthoughts,” pp. 573-76. 

* "Reference and Necessity,” ın Crispin Wright and Bob Hale, eds , A Companion 
to tha Philosophy of Language (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1997), pp. 534-54. 
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tic values, or more generally, about what makes it the case that the 
language spoken by a particular individual or community has a par- 
ticular descriptive semantics" (ibid). In his previous work, Kaplan" 
classified the rules by which the referents of indexicals are deter- 
mined as part of semantics. In his more recent work, he seems to 
question even that by appealing to a distinction between meanings 
and rules of use; indexicals would be associated with rules of use, 
which fall short of constituting fully-fledged descriptive meanings. 

It is of the utmost importance to be clear here about what does 
and does not count as semantic. I suggest that any meaning feature 
belonging to a type constitutive of the nature of languages (so that 
any attempt at characterizing a possible language having any chance 
of being the actual language of a population which overlooks that 
type of feature is thereby inadequate) counts as semantic. A more 
precise definition would invoke the theoretical apparatus that I 
deem necessary to say what is constitutive of languages, and would 
therefore be question begging; but let me use this relatively noncom- 
mittal suggestion to exclude two common ways of tracing the seman- 
tic/nonsemantic distinction. The expression of force by mood 
counts, I think, as semantic in the indicated sense; a theory that ig- 
nores the conventional expression of illocutionary force by moods 
would be *descriptively" inadequate in Stalnaker's sense. Hence, not 
only truth-conditional determinants strictly so-called are semantic, in 
the sense relevant here. Similarly, a theory that ignores the conven- 
tional role of context in the determination of many meaning fea- 
tures (for instance, in the precise determination of force by mood) 
would be descriptively inaccurate; thus, a feature involving contex- 
tual aspects does not count as nonsemantic, in the sense relevant 
here. Being conventionally expressed is a good manifestation of seman- 
ticity, in my sense. It only provides correct results, however, when 
applied under the guidance of the above suggestion. When Salmon 
presents himself (in the quotation above) as prepared to exclude 
from semantics even concepts conventionally attached to expres- 
sions, I think he has in mind cases like the link between 'Hesperus' 
and 'heavenly body seen at dusk'. I agree with him that this is a non- 
semantic feature of the English expression ‘Hesperus’, even if one 
conventionally attached to it. What this shows is that only conven- 
tions by which expressions acquire their linguistically constitutive 
features count as really manifesting semanticity. 


! “Afterthoughts,” p. 575. 
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The ultimate goal of my larger project is to defend the moderate 
Fregeanism contained in the core thesis that a correct theoretical ac- 
count of the semantics of singular terms must associate them with a 
property in addition to its signification." It is not part of this view 
that the referent itself is not linguistically essential; on the contrary, I 
shall subscribe to a form of externalism, according to which the pres- 
ence of a nonreferring singular term deprives an utterance of truth 
conditions, and singular terms with different referents have eo ipso 
different meanings. It is also not part of this view that sense and ref- 
erence are ascribed to types; on the contrary, in the problematic 
cases, they are ascribed to contextualized expressions. Finally (and 
this is what sets the problem I want to discuss bere), it is not part of 
this view that a singular term is straightforwardly synonymous with a 
description capturing its sense. The view is rather one according to 
which, in the phrase introduced by Kripke, descriptive senses fix the 
referents of the terms with which they are associated. Such a view still 
counts as Fregean in that it affirms the Fregean core. 

I cannot rehearse in any detail the reasons in favor of that core, 
though I shall briefly mention some aspects of the positive argument 
which are relevant here. The most frequently invoked reason for the 
Fregean core is that our semantic intuitions suggest that senses of sin- 
gular terms are needed to account for the truth conditions of identity 
statements, singular existentials, and statements involving indirect dis- 
course. This, however, is just a manifestation of a deeper reason, 
namely, that a correct semantic characterization of the “semantic val 
ues” (as Stalnaker refers to them) of expressions occurring in fully lit- 
eral utterances of the most ordinary sentences (that is, atomic 
sentences distinct from any of those just enumerated) requires us to 
mention senses. Richard G. Heck, Jr.," expresses the main reason for 
this in a nice way. At least some utterances (in fact, a conceptually 
privileged subclass of them) aim, conventionally, at the transmission 
of knowledge, that is, justified belief. Now, for the communicated be- 
lief to be properly characterized as justified or not in those cases, it 
has to be individuated not just relative to the referents of the singular 
terms expressing it, but also to modes of presentation associated with 
them." Let me illustrate this point by means of one example from 
Brian Loar,” which will also serve as a useful test later: 


n Gödel proposed ‘signification’ as a better translation than ‘reference’ of the 
German ‘Bedeutung’. I shall use it as a variant, together with its cognates, ‘signify’, 
and the like. 

5 ©The Sense of Communication," Mrnd, av ( 1995): 79-106. 

^ This is a focal point, of course, in writings such as those of P. F. Strawson, 
Dummett, and Gareth Evans. 

u ©The Semantics of Singular Terms,” Philosophical Studies, XXX (1976): 353-77. 
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Suppose that Smith and Jones are unaware that the man being interviewed 
on television is someone they see on the train every morning and about 
whom, in the latter role, they have just been talking. Smith says ‘He is a 
stockbroker’, intending to refer to the man on television; Jones takes Smith 
to be referring to the man on the train. Now, as it happens, Jones has cor- 
rectly identified Smith’s referent, since the man on television is the man on 
the train; but he has failed to understand Smith’s utterance. It would seem 
that, as Frege held, some ‘manner of presentation’ of the referent 1s essen- 
tial, even on referential uses, to what is being communicated (wad, p. 357). 


The conventional goal of Smith’s utterance is the transmission of 
knowledge. Now, although Jones has formed, on the basis of Smith’s 
utterance, a belief that is plausibly characterized as having the same 
truth conditions as the belief that Smith represented himself as hold- 
ing, the justification that Smith has for his belief might crucially depend 
on the manner in which he purports to present the referent of the in- 
dexical he uses: that is, Smith might well lack epistemic justification to 
believe that the man is a stockbroker, to the extent that he thinks of 
him as the man on the train. Therefore, in missing this aspect of 
Smith’s utterance, justification might be lost; and as a result of that, the 
conventional point of the linguistic transaction has not been achieved. 
It thus appears that, even if we grant the views of new theorists of refer- 
ence on the possible-world truth conditions of utterances like Smith's 
(as I think we should), a correct semantic account should avail itself of 
ways of characterizing what Stalnaker calls the semantic values of terms 
like ‘he’ in Smith's utterance which are richer than just mentioning 
their referents. For such a semantic account should correctly character- 
ize what utterances like the one in the example conventionally aims to 
transmit. A semantic theory that avails itself of resources to character 
ize properly what has been lost in the SmithJones exchange is in a bet 
ter position to achieve its goals (that is, to provide a correct 
characterization of the conventional semantic content of utterances) 
than one that merely assumes as independently given the “semantic 
value” correlated with Smith's token of ‘he’ (ibid., p. 357).'* 


* This argument assumes that there are avo beliefs differing in their contenta 
which Smith might be trying to get across with his utterance: one in which the 
man is presented under the visual aspects on the television screen, and another in 
which the man is presented under the property of being seen on the train every 
morning. This assumption could be rejected; but fewer people are prepared to 
take this line than to accept direct reference. Many writers who commit them- 
selves to direct reference, however, argue that utterances of ‘Smith believes that 
he 15 a stockbroker' could ascribe beliefs with different contents to Smith in dif- 
ferent contexts, depending on whether the context of utterance for the belief as- 
cription allows one or the other mode of presentation (the visual, or the memory 
based) to be associated with ‘he’ in the characterization of Smith's belief. For an 
illustration, see Mark Crimmins and John Perry, “The Prince and the Phone 
Booth,” this JOURNAL, LXXXVI, 12 (December 1989): 685-711. 
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Of course, this does not amount to a full, positive argument for the 
core Fregean contention, but it allows me to set the stage for the dis- 
cussion I intend to pursue. The core Fregean claim is that the rela 
tion between singular terms and their significations is mediated in 
semantically significant ways; we would miss semantically relevant 
facts if our semantic theory merely correlated terms with their signifi- 
cations. In other words, there are terms associated with the same sig- 
nifications which differ in semantically significant ways (as opposed to 
merely differing in metasemanhcal, or foundakonal ways). There is a 
straightforward way in which this core Fregean claim can be incorpo- 
rated into a semantic theory. by counting any singular term as synony- 
mous with a description capturing its sense. If the descriptions in 
question merely fix the referent without being synonymous with the 
singular term, however, we have additional work to do to make the se- 
mantic nature of senses undisputably a part of the account. Relat- 
edly, the usual Fregean explanations of certain facts which Fregeans 
take as the clearest manifestations of the correctness of their core 
claim are put in jeopardy by limiting the relation to reference fixing 
(facts, namely, like the informativeness of identity statements and the 
differential truth-conditional import in some structures of singular 
terms with the same signification, on the one hand, and the truthful 
ness of negative existentials including singular terms without refer- 
ence, on the other). Kripke has expressed the problem with his usual 
acuity: "Some of the attractiveness of the theory is lost if it isn't sup- 
posed to give the meaning of the name: for some of the solutions of 
problems that I've just mentioned will not be right, or at least won't 
clearly be right, if the description doesn't give the meaning of the 
name... So the analysis of singular existence statements mentioned 
above will have to be given up, unless it is established by some special 
argument independent of a general theory of the meaning of names; 
and the same applies to identity statements." 

I attempt to confront these challenges here by offering an analysis 
of the senses of proper names and indexicals as essential ingredients 
of presuppositions of acquaintance. Because proper names introduce 
specific problems of their own, I shall focus mostly on indexicals, 
providing at the end just a brief indication of how the ideas are in- 
tended to apply to proper names." I shall also suggest briefly at con- 


" Naming and Necessity, p. 33. 
?" The suggestion will be fully developed in a companion piece entitled “The 
Mil-Frege Theory of Proper Names." 
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venient points how the analysis applies to referentially used descrip- 
tions, which I take to be expressions acting nonconventionally as sin- 
gular terms. In section u, I defend the token-reflexive nature of the 
senses that I ascribe to most singular terms; this is needed to charac- 
terize properly the presuppositions I propose to associate with these 
terms. In section m, I discuss what Gareth Evans calls Russell’s princi- 
ple. The discussion here is intended to help distinguish presupposi- 
tions of acquaintance from those traditionally associated with 
definite descriptions. In section Iv, I present the presuppositional 
account; and J explain in section v how it helps the Fregean to con- 


front Kripke's challenge. 
I THE TOKEN-REFLEXIVE SENSES OF INDEXICALS 


A relevant feature of the view I shall advance here is the contention 
that paradigmatic singular-referring expressions—proper names and 
indexicals—are not types or other abstract entities but the tokens in- 
stantiating them; they are token-reflexzve expressions in that the refer- 
ring tokens are a constitutive element in the individuation of their 
senses. By focusing on indexicals, I bope to avoid diversions pro- 
voked by difficulties specific to other singular terms, proper names, 
and referentially used descriptions; in their own particular way, how- 
ever, most uses of those expressions are also token reflexive. 

Here, I shall take an utterance to be an event or state (actual or pos- 
sible) consisting in the instantiation of an expression type of a lan- 
guage (a sentence); if such an event meets certain conditions, it 
constitutes the performance of an act of meaning.” I shall be mostly 
concerned with acts of meaning performed by using (uttering or in- 
scribing) a sentence type of a natural language in a literal way. The 
theoretical background presupposed is broadly Gricean in that I as- 
sume the concept of a literal act of meaning to be explicable on the 
basis of an account of non-natural (speaker's) meaning along the lines 
of H. P. Grice's, supplemented with an account of convention alorig 
the lines of David Lewis's. 

Acts of meaning consist of a force and a propositional content, the lat- 
ter specifying the act's truth conditions; the conventions constituting 
the language to which the uttered sentence belongs establish con- 
straints on the force and propositional content of utterances that in- 
stantiate it I touch upon an issue that sets what follows apart from 


» Conditions such as this: the event is caused by a rational agent (instead of be- 
1ng, say, the occurrence of a grouping of ants accidentally conforming to the shape 
of a possible inscription of an English sentence), effected with comseunscative inten- 
tions, and so on. 
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Gottlob Frege's views on language.” Linguistic conventions alone 
do not always determine the truth conditions of fully literal utter- 
ances. This is consistent with truth conditions' being an essential 
component of meaning; for linguistic conventions only constrain the 
truth-conditional contribution, whose full determination is based 
partly on context. This is not exclusive of singular terms, which 
makes it a fact orthogonal to my discussion. Linguistic conventions 
establish, for example, that quantifiers quantify with respect to a cer- 
tain domain, but the specific domain is usually fully given contextu- 
ally; they determine that attributive adjectives and adverbs (‘old’, 
*bad', and so on) qualify only relative to a given class, but the class is 
usually contextually indicated (‘old among the bachelors’, ‘old 
among the freshmen’, and so on). 

Consider an utterance of an atomic sentence that includes an in- 
dexical or demonstrative expression, such as ‘He is rich’. I shall as- 
sume that these expressions are, as Hans Reichenbach” claimed, 
token reflextve, or (as I shall alternatively say) case reflexive.” The se- 
mantic rules associated with case-reflexive expression types do not 
specify their contribution to the truth conditions of a sentence, but 
to the truth conditions of utterances in which they are instantiated. 
The semantic rule for the expression type ‘I’, for instance, could be 
like this: in any utterance u which includes an instance of an “ordi 
nary” elementary sentence (that is, one not inside quotation marks 
or an indirect context) including the expression type ‘I’, that in- 
stance refers to the speaker of u. This presupposes that it is utter- 
ances, not sentences, that have truth conditions. Even if it is 
acceptable to speak of the truth conditions or propositional content 
of “eternal sentences,” that way of speaking is inadequate when con- 
sidering sentences including case-reflexive expressions. Henceforth, 
I shall use ‘expression’ to mean case of an expression type—unless I ex- 
plicitly say otherwise. An expression is an utterance, or a part 
thereof; indexicals and demonstratives are “case-reflexive” expres- 
sions in that reference is ascribed to token expressions, and the re- 
ferring cases themselves play a crucial role in the determination of 
their referents. The referent of a token of ‘I’ is determined as an 
entity related in a certain way to that very case: the token itself is in- 


™ On ideal languages, at least; he seems to have been aware that the idealization 
does not apply to naturally existing languages, as I shall indicate later. 
E Elenexi of Symdelie Logic (New York: Free Press, 1947), 850. 
" ‘Token’ connotes enduring tndividual more than ‘case’, or so I feel. This is 
why I prefer the latter: expressions should be event like, not thing like. For details, 
see my “Indexicals as Token-Reflexives," Mind, cvy (1998): 5 
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volved, and thus “reflected” in the determination of its contribution 
to truth conditions.” 

Although senses are provided by semantic rules associated with 
the types that particular cases instantiate, they—like referents—are 
primarily assigned to cases; the token itself to which a sense is as- 
cribed is a constituent of that sense. This departs from some views 
on senses which consider them purely qualitative. So Kaplan is 
sharing a widespread assumption when he describes a Fregean 
sense as “a concept, something like a description in purely qualita- 
tive language," the relation between senses and references being “in 
general, empirical: [the referent is] the individual who falls under 
the concept, that is, who, uniquely, has the qualities."* In my view, 
however, this is not justified. The senses associated with linguistic 
expressions should have the following traits." First, predicative: 
senses are property like, namely, the sort of thing which, if signified 
by expressions belonging to a first-order language, would be ex- 
pressed by means of a predicate. Second, individuative: in particu- 
lar, the sense of a singular term is the sort of property that is 
reasonable for us to expect to fit one and only one entity. Third, 


cognitively accessible and intersubjective: they are the sort of property 


5 Notoriously, Kaplan in “Demonstratives,” 810, has rejected Reichenbachian 
approaches to indexicality. He offers several considerations in favor of taking 
propositional expressions to be what he calls sentences-en-context, instead of sentence 
cases; the main reason has to do with alleged difficulties in constructing a “logic of 
indexicality” 1f the Reichenbachian approach is adopted. I have argued elsewhere 
(see my “Indexicals as Token-Reflexives”) that this and related misgivings are 1b 
founded, and also that a proper account of demonstratives Hke ‘he’ or ‘that’ (as op- 
posed to “pure indexicals” like ‘T’ or ‘now’) requires theories essentally along the 
lines of the token-reflexrve approach. I refer the reader to this work for further de 
tails. My immediate source for this approach are the more recent papers in Perry, 
The Problem of the Essential Indexical and Other Essays (New York: Oxford, 1998). 

" “Demonstratives,” p. 485. 

= Iuse ‘concept’ intending to include ingredients of those contents which a tra- 
dition initiated by Evans counts as “nonconceptual,” like the contents of 
tual experiences or episodic memories; in my usage, ‘concept’ applies for instance 
to the “manners” contemplated by Christopher Peacocke—"Perceptual Content,” 
in Almog, Perry, and Wettstein, eds., pp. 297-829. This is just a terminological de- 
cision, which does not imply any position on the recent debate in which John Mc- 
Dowell has confronted that traditon On most substantive matters my views are, in 
fact, closer to the Evans-Peacocke line. 

= [assume that formalization is not arbitrary, but captures semantic features of 
the formalized expressions A logical category is an abstract syntactic property of an 
expresion, partly constituted by the way the expression behaves ın some inference 
patterns. For instance, beng a propontonal sign is a logical category; to say that an 
expression has it is to say that is the sort of expression that, among other things, 
can be combined by means of the mgn expressing conjunction with other expres- 
sions with that same property, so that the inference pattern usually called conjunc- 
bon etminatzon is valid. 
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that ordinary speakers readily know, know to be associated with 
given expressions, expect other ordinary speakers to know them to 
be so associated, and so on: the sort of property whose association 
with an expression is mutually known. Although the genome of a 
given individual, or his fingerprints, are predicative and can be rea- 
sonably taken to fit just one entity, they are not senses of the sort of 
singular term I am considering: ordinary speakers do not possess 
concepts of them (let alone know them to be associated with indexi- 
cals and demonstratives), as part of the linguistic knowledge they 
have and expect their fellow speakers to share. 

The linguistic senses that the Reichenbachian view ascribes to 
cases of indexicals have these features; they are not, however, “purely 
qualitative," since a linguistic characterization expressing them 
would include a singular term referring to the case itself. This may 
seem to be objectionable on at least three counts, which I shall take 
up in turn in the following paragraphs. 

The first objection questions a certain circularity in the proposal. It 
is arguable that any such linguistic characterization of a token-reflexive 
sense will make reference to the token by means of an indexical, if it at- 
tempts a faithful explication of the user’s tacit grasp of that sense. This 
should not worry us, however; the project is to account for the seman- 
tics of indexicals, not to show that signifying by means of them is ulti- 
mately achieved by nonindexical means. In all probability, signifying 
by means of indexical signs is a primitive phenomenon, not definition- 
ally reducible to anything else. It would still be explanatory to show 
that reference to the sort of entities ordinary referred to by means of 
the indexical expressions we find in natural language (reference to 
Venus by means of ‘that heavenly body’, say) is achieved in part by 
means of an implicit form of reference, also indexical, to entities, such 
as cases of expressions, more readily available to language users. 

A second objection points out that expression cases are still the sort 
of entity on which we could have different cognitive fixes. The worry 
is that the kind of senses I am considering, in being individuated by 
means of entities that can be presented to us under different guises, 
are still too coarse grained for the theoretical purposes to which 
senses are put capturing the cognitive significance of utterances. This 
objection has a point; but it does not refute my proposal, because the 
point it has concerns the psychologically adequate individuation of 
the thoughts of language users, not the aspects of those thoughts 
which are linguistically conveyed. To characterize fully the mental 
state of someone who uses an indexical, so as to explain correctly and 
predict his behavior and behavioral dispositions, the token indexical is 
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indeed too coarse grained, as the objector points out.” To that end, I 
would also need to consider the speaker's cognitive perspective on the 
token, the appearance that the token presents to him. 

Even granting the point does not by itself entail, however, that the 
token is not sufficient to individuate the linguistically relevant fea- 
tures of the case. In this broadly Gricean theoretical setting, which 
aspects of the fully-fledged thoughts of a speaker are to be associated 
with his utterances depends on the communicative intentions con- 
ventionally associated with those utterances, given the types they in- 
stantiate. Now, the core Fregean claim I advanced in the previous 
section is that the mere association of a singular term (an indexical 
in the present context) with its referent will not, in general, be suffi- 
cient to characterize the semantic content of an utterance; the 
term's cognitive significance is also required. The present sugges- 
tion is that, for purposes of individuating this semantic content, no 
more fine-grained characterization of the expression case is needed: 

To drive the point home, consider how the token-reflexive ap- 
proach handles Loar's example quoted in the preceding section. 
The example illustrates, first, a point to which I shall return in the 
next section, namely, that the modes of presentation associated with 
parts of utterances are not always given only by semantic rules: con- 
textual information also contributes sometimes to their determina- 
tion. Thus, Smith intends the visual information available on the 
screen to be part of the relevant mode of presentation, while Jones 
instead takes information from the previous conversation to be an 
intended piece of information. My present concern, however, is 
whether, in addition to the “purely qualitative" linguistic and ex- 
tralinguistic aspects, something more fine grained than the token 
(namely, a cognitive perspective on it) is required to characterize the 
content of the speaker's communicative intentions. J think the an- 
swer should be negative. 

Let us suppose that the token-reflexive rule conventionally associ- 
ated with ‘he’ goes like this: the referent of a token u of ‘he’ is the 
male most salient when u is produced. Smith clearly (and unsuc- 
cessfully) intends Jones to identify the referent to whom he attrib- 
utes a certain property on the basis, first, of several “purely 


qualitative" aspects: the information linguistically conveyed by the 


P See the discussion of this point in Perry's “Individuals in Information and It- 
tentional Content," essay 19 of The Problem of the Indexical. In my own view, a more 
characterization would still be token reflexive, this time involving a to- 


fine-grained 
ken experience of the speaker. 
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use of *he' that the referent is a salient male, together with the in- 
formation about his current visible features available from the ex- 
tralinguistic context; and second, on the basis of tbe token of 'he' 
he has produced, essential to fixing the relevant piece of visual in- 
formation. To provide an accurate description of the situation, it 
seems enough to say that the speaker trusts his audience (i) to iden- 
tify the particular token he has produced; (ii) to interpret it accord- 
ing to the token-reflexive rule associated with the type, as referring 
to a male who is contextually salient when the token is produced; 
and (iii) to find out some contextually available information (the fa- 
cial features on the screen) which determines further the guiding 
determinable most salient when the token u is produced. 

A third objection to considering tokens as individuating the 
purely linguistic determinants of senses comes down to the intuition 
that properly linguistic entities are repeatables—universals. But this 
is—as far as I can see—mere dogma. What else but a linguistic en- 
tity is a token utterance, successfully produced in agreement with 
extant conventions, and contributing by its very success to sustain- 
ing them? What else but specifically linguistic knowledge is re- 
quired to produce it knowledgeably and to grasp it perceptually? 
The fact that linguistic entities are rule governed does not preclude 
that they involve particulars. This is so for expressions signifying in 
a rule-governed manner, as what C. S. Peirce called "indexes"; that 
is, relative to some of their "existential properties"—properties they 
have qua particular existents: their spatiotemporal location, their 
causes and effects, and so on. 

The most persuasive objections to Fregean views proceed as fol- 
lows. It is first pointed out that in many uses of singular-referring ex- 
pressions, a singular reference is secured even if the purely 
qualitative information about the referent which speakers have 
hardly amounts to an individual concept (compare Kripke's "Feyn- 
man" example). Second, it is shown that, even when there is an indi 
viduative purely qualitative concept, we can imagine that the 
circumstances are such that the term's referent is not the one satisfy- 
ing the concept (compare Kripke's “Gédel” example, or Hilary Put- 
nam's* Twin Earth cases). A convincing elaboration of this is the 
following. Suppose that singular terms were conventionally attached 
to reasonably individuative, purely qualitative senses, like fingerprints 
or genomes for terms intending to refer to people. It is nonetheless 


= "The Meaning of ‘Meaning’,” in Philosophical Papers, Volume 0 (New York: 
Cambridge, 1975), pp. 215-71. 
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at least conceivable that fantastic duplications occur: somewhere in a 
planet spatiotemporally far away, someone has the same fingerprints, 
or genome, as the individual to whom we want to refer. Hence, if 
singular reference were mediated by purely qualitative senses, we 
should feel its success to be at the mercy of the nonoccurrence of 
such circumstances. But we do not feel any such threat, and not just 
because the envisaged possibilities are fanciful: we feel firmly that, ir- 
respectively of qualitative duplicates, most of our uses of indexicals 
and proper names secure a determinate reference. 

Considerations like this suggest that singular reference is not me- 
diated by purely qualitative senses. This, however, is compatible not 
only with the thesis that singular reference is not mediated by senses 
at all, but also with the thesis that it is mediated by senses essentially 
involving particulars—like the token-reflexive senses contemplated 
in the Reichenbachian account of indexicals. Both in “On Sense 
and Reference” (particularly in the second footnote) and in the dis- 
cussion of the “Dr. Lauben" example in “The Thought,” Frege? con- 
tends that senses are contextually ascribed only to singular terms; it 
is not the expression type, but it “together with the concrete circum 
stances” of use which express a sense.” The arguments for direct ref- 
erence just rehearsed lose their persuasive potential when we think 
of expressions as tokens, allowing senses to be enriched with contex- 
tually gathered information, including perceived particulars like the 
tokens themselves. 

II A VARIATION ON RUSSELL'S PRINCIPLE 
Loar's example makes it clear that in some cases, the purely linguis- 
tic sense associated with a given indexical is intended to be supple- 
mented with information contextually associated only with the token 
(perceptually or otherwise). Pure knowledge of language allows 
speakers to associate with a token u of ‘he’ the individual concept 
male most salient when u 1s produced; however, fully grasping the com- 
municative intentions of the speaker requires his audience to share 
with him more specific determinations of the determinable sakent 
Similarly, pronominal uses of demonstratives like ‘this’ or ‘that’ re- 
quire obtaining from the extralinguistic context sortal information 


* “On Sense and Reference,” in Translations from the Philosophical Wrismgs of Goti- 
lob Frege, P. T. Geach and Max Black, eds. (New York: Oxford, 1967), pp. 56-78. 

* This point has been emphasized by Tyler Burge in “Sunning against Frege,” 
Philosophical Review, Lxxxvol (1979): 898-432; and by Wolfgang Künne in "Hybrid 
Proper Names," Mmd, c1 (1992). 721-31. Frege indicates that such contextual de- 
pendence 1s only a feature of natural languages; in a more ideal language, senses 
would be conventionally correlated with expression types. This indeed suggests a 
penchant for the purely qualitative senses of traditional interpretations. 
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about the referent. None of this is incompatible with an enlight- 
ened Fregean picture. Now, some writers have advanced claims that 
are, in my view, speculative generalizations of the point just indi- 
cated. Although they are not incompatible with the view I am de- 
. fending, I do not think these claims have been sufficiently 
substantiated; but there is something very important for present pur- 
poses we can learn from them. 

Consider the following example by John Perry”: “Ellsworth goes 
to Hawaii and sends me a postcard. Unfortunately, it gets a bit wet 
before I receive it. The postmark, return address, and signature are 
all illegible. The message stays dry: ‘I am having a good time 
now'"(ibid., p. 237). Perry claims that the addressee, by being a 
competent English speaker, can grasp a Russellian proposition with 
the utterance as the only singular ingredient the proposition that 
would be asserted by “the producer of that token of ‘T’ was having a 
good time at the time he produced the utterance” (ibid). He con- 
tends, however, that the addressee would not thereby grasp the Rus- 
sellian proposition, with Ellsworth as a constituent, which is 
ordinarily expressed by an utterance like the one we are consider- 
ing. The reason is that he does not know who the referent of that 
case of 'I' is; knowing of the referent that he is the producer of that 
case of ‘T is not sufficient for knowing who he is. 

Elaborating what seems to be the same intuition, Frank Jackson" 
writes as follows: "Suppose I hear someone say 'He has a beard'. I 
will understand what is being said without necessarily knowing the 
conditions under which what is said is true, because I may not know 
who is being spoken of. That is, I may not know which proposition is 
being expressed. ..if I don’t know whether it is Jackson, Jones, or 
someone else altogether, I don't know which proposition is ex- 
pressed in the sense of not knowing the conditions under which 
what is said is true" (ibid, p. 73). In the same vein, Evans states a 
Russell's principle requiring tbat, in order to refer properly with a 
singular term (indexical or proper name) or to understand one, one 
must know who or what the referent is. This, by itself, does not en- 
tail the contentions by Perry and Jackson, because the linguistic 
mode of presentation might be regarded sufficient for the required 
"knowing who or what"; but Evans's applications of the principle sug- 


= The Problem of the Indexical and Other Essays 
^ From Metaphysics to Ethics (New York: Oxford, 1998). 
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gest that he interprets it in a way congenial to them.” These writers 
thus appear to be assuming the following as a constitutive general 
principle governing the genuine referential use of the expressions 
we have been considering: 


RP: To grasp the singular proposition expressed by an utterance of ‘T’, 
‘he’, and other indexicals, it is not sufficient to think of the intended 
referent on the basis of the purely linguistic mode of presentation given 
by linguistic knowledge alone—that he or she is the producer of the ex- 
pression, and so on; for identificatory purposes, it is necessary to com 
bine it with some other mode of presentation individuative by itself. 


It is certainly the case that indexicals referring to material objects 
are usually produced under the assumption that the purely linguis- 
tic information about the referents associated with them will be sup- 
plemented with more information contextually available, typically 
perceptual and/or memory based, usually individuative by itself. 
Utterances and their parts are rather dull happenings, usually for- 
gotten shortly after having occurred. Merely knowing the referent 
of an expression as its producer is cognitively of only transient help. 
Knowing also how he looks at the moment of the utterance, how he 
is called, the particular timbre of his voice, or the quality of his 
handwriting is of greater help. This will make it easier for the audi- 
ence inferentially to link the content of the utterance with informa- 
tion that he may already have, or gather in the future, about the 
same individual; this is why speakers usually expect their audiences 
to obtain these more interesting pieces of information from the ex- 
tralinguistic circumstances. In Perry's example, full communication 
has been hindered. Ellsworth took for granted that his audience 
would put together, as applying to one and the same individual, the 
information that such an individual is called ‘Ellsworth’, that he is 
someone interested enough in Perry to send him a postcard from 
Hawaii, and that he is the producer of the relevant case of ‘I’. Be- 
cause this presumption of Ellsworth's has proven wrong, we can 
conclude that his communicative intentions have not been grasped 
in their full extent by his audience. 


™ "There is a characteristic almost all [uses of referring expressions] share ... 
The characteristic is this: in order to understand an utterance containing a refer- 
ring expresmon used in this way, the hearer must link up the utterance with some 
information ın his possession”—Evans, Ths Varietus of Reference (New York: Oxford, 
1982), p. 805. The exceptions he seems to be contemplating are some informa 
tionally rarefied uses of ‘here’ and 'T', for which he is prepared to weakening Rus- 
sell's Principle to, in effect, the merely potential link-up which our pnnaple of 
reference (see below) embodies. 
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Yet it is one thing that Ellsworth’s communicative intentions 
(or those of the speaker in Jackson’s analogous example) have been 
partly thwarted, and another that nobody in a cognitive situation 
like that of Ellsworth’s audience (that of someone who has not sup- 
plemented the purely linguistic information in the ways suggested) 
could grasp the relevant singular proposition. It is the latter that 
RP requires. Is there an argument in support of it? S. E. Boér and 
William Lycan™ offer a persuasive account of knowing who, accord- 
ing to which this is essentially a matter of knowing “important predi- 
cates”: it is a matter of knowing identifying properties of the object 
in question which are important for contextually salient purposes. 
Perry’s claim that he does not know who sent the postcard is quite 
correct, according to this analysis; for he has not been able to grasp 
“predicates” which are important in the context and which the 
speaker intended him to grasp. But the contextual dependence of 
the requirements for knowing who, on which Boér and Lycan 
rightly insist, prevents us from deriving the general lesson that 
Evans, Jackson, and Perry extract. On the contrary, such context 
dependence gives us a reason to doubt the correctness of any such 
general claim as RP. 

A competent English speaker who encounters an event consisting 
in the instantiation of an English sentence containing a case of T 
will justifiably believe the event to have a unique producer; if the 
event is indeed an utterance, this justified belief will be true and con- 
stitute knowledge. This will give him sortal information specific 
enough to trace the entity in time and inform him of a property that 
the entity satisfies uniquely among all others. Moreover, the prop- 
erty (being the producer of the utterance) is readily usable by anyone cog- 
nitively like us to obtain further information about that same entity 
(the producer’s face looks like this); and as we have seen, it is intended to 
be so used in some cases to obtain additional, uniquely identifying 
information more useful in ordinary contexts for the purpose of 
storing the information for further use. This is the grain of truth in 
Perry’s and Evans’s views. We can think of contexts, however, where 
a singular proposition has been intuitively expressed and grasped, ab 
though the only individuative information about the referent actu- 
ally intended and grasped is the one provided by pure linguistic 
knowledge. Imagine a disguised politician giving privileged informa- 
tion to a journalist, and using at some point the first person in such 
a way that the linguistic information thus provided does not offer 


^" Knowng Who (Cambridge: MIT, 1986). 
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any individual concept of the speaker additional to the token-reflexive 
one ('I was in that meeting). The journalist may not even be able to 
locate the man; perhaps he has given him a video recording or a let- 
ter. The journalist, it seems to me, has grasped a singular proposi- 
tion about the politician; for we would confidently ascribe him de re 
intentions, surmises, and other attitudes about the politician. If we 
turn from indexicals referring to people to indexicals referring to 
times, places, animals, or objects, situations where the only plausibly 
individuating concept intended is the one furnished by the token in- 
dexical are much more frequent. I conclude that we should remain 
skeptical about RP.* 

The grain of truth we have found in Perry's, Jackson's, and Evans's 
views is nonetheless interesting. Fregeans insist that reference to ex- 
ternal entities like planets or other people is not just a matter of “be- 
ing there," that is, of being causally connected with them. It is 
rather a genuinely cognitive achievement, involving essentially the 
possession of some knowledge or cognitive perspective on them. 
Fregeans emphasize that acknowledging this is required to account 
for those of our practices in the context of which representing and 
referring takes place; this is the point which Loar's example ulti- 
mately intends to convey. The grain of truth in Perry's, Jackson's, 
and Evans's views on genuine singular terms is a weaker constitutive 
principle on reference, which I sball present by means of a useful 
metaphor introduced by Grice™: “Let us say that X has a dossier for a 
definite description ô if there is a set of definite descriptions which 
include 4, all the members of which X supposes...to be satisfied by 
one and the same item" (ibid., p. 141). 

In using indexicals, we expect our audiences to use a description 
expressing the purely linguistic token-reflexive information associ- 
ated with them to *open" and thus share with us a cognitive dossier 
for it (or to add to an already existing one, resulting from an ongo- 
ing conversation or more protracted exchanges) constituted by “im- 


> Evans appears to have felt that his defense of Russell’s principle was not very 
strong. He also perceived that the and of conmderations advanced in the text were 
going to be the ones used against his view (See section 11.5, pp. 898-404, where 
PERDU COM Gt probes Game i Maa aii L Su Che otiera inani Hie haok 
referred there.) He claimed that the fact that we attribute de re attitudes to people 
in the epistemically meager circumstances of the journalist is not, m and of itself, 
sufficient to make the case. This is surely correct. A philosophically more fully satis- 
factory discussion would require an examination of the metaphysics and epistemol 
ogy of what I shall be calling ‘acquaintance’ than I am in a position to rovide. 
"Vacuous Names," in Donald Davidson and Jaakko Hintikka, , Words and 
Objections (Boston: Reidel, 1969), pp. 118-45. 
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portant predicates" presumed collectively to individuate one and the 
same particular. As Grice puts it, “the speaker intends the audience 
to think (via the recognition that he is so intended) (a) that the 
speaker has a dossier for the definite description ó which he has 
used, and (b) that the speaker has selected ó from this dossier at 
least partly in the hope that the hearer has a dossier for ó which 
‘overlaps’ the speaker's dossier for 6 (that is, shares a substantial, or 
in some way specially favored, subset with the speaker's dossier)" 
(ibid., pp. 141-42). 

It is characteristic of this practice that it does not impose any a pri- 
ori restriction, derived from our present knowledge or cognitive ca- 
pabilities, on which "important predicates" may later get to be 
included in the dossier associated with a given indexical, so long as it 
is reasonable to think that they specify information coming from the 
very same particular individuated by the token-reflexive purely lin- 
guistic information. Take the above exchange between the politi- 
cian and the journalist. The latter is given the alleged information 
that the producer of a certain token of ‘I’ was in the meeting. Now, 
the following possibility is part of our practice of conventionally us- 
ing indexicals: that by linking up with the producer of that token any 
other mode of presentation P of an individual obtained later (that is, 
by adding P to the dossier), the journalist might come to confirm 
the information that the politician attended the meeting, or to reject 
it as a piece of misinformation. Moreover, there does not seem to be 
any restriction on the nature of P derived from what the journalist 
knew at the beginning, or was able to come to know, about how a 
person may be identified. P may involve uniquely individuating sci- 
entific information about who wrote a letter, regarding which we do 
not have at present a correct theoretical understanding. This is the 
reason why the best explication of our practices seems to be that the 
truth-conditional import of a token u of ‘I’ is the producer of u, that 
is, whoever caused u” 

The grain of truth in the intuitions of Evans, Jackson, and Perry 
thus appears to be a more modest principle, which I shall call the 
principle of reference (PR), for I think that it signals a constitutive fea- 
ture of genuine referential expressions. 


F Similar considerations could be used to support Putnam’s and Kripke's views 
on the reference of natura -kind terms, on the basis of our representational prac- 
tices involving those terms and the larger context in which they operate. I take this 
to be the main point ın chapter 5 of Richard W. Miller, Moral Differences (Prince- 
ton: University Press, 1992), where it is also applied to terms of moral appraisal. I 
have benefitted from the views presented there to formulate the suggestions ad- 
vanced in the previous few paragraphs. 
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PR: utterances, including indexicals, express singular propositions in 
that: (1) an intended referent is presented relative to a purely linguistic 
token-reflexive mode of presentation given by linguistic knowledge 
alone, on the assumption that (ii) this linguistic mode of presentation | 
will be contextually supplemented with other senses, or at least could be 
so supplemented with senses acquired later, so that (iii) this actual or 
potential supplementation is relevant to evaluating the correctness 
(truth or falsity, satisfaction or lack thereof, and so on) o£ the utterance. 


By 'supplementation' nothing fancier is intended here than the 
logical operation of predicate conjunction (*adding to the 
dossier"). Suppose that the purely linguistic token-reflexive sense 
of singular term, as it occurs in utterance o (7), is whoever/whatever is 
F, and G expresses that "supplementation" mentioned in PR; then 
the truth-conditional import of 7 in c(r) is to be determined as 


whoever/whatever is F and G. 
IL SENSES AS INGREDIENTS OF PRESUPPOSITIONS OF ACQUAINTANCE 


According to Fregean views, propositional contents consist of two 
conceptually separable ingredients—which I shall call, respectively, a 
state of affairs and a mode of presentation. I shall now provide reasons 
for conceptualizing the modes of presentation contributed by index- 
icals as ingredients of presuppositions of the utterance, rather than 
as ingredients of the state of affairs. 

Theorists of direct reference characterize the contribution of (an 
instance of) ‘he’ to the truth conditions asserted or meani by means of 
an utterance of 'He is rich' as an individual which is a component of 
a *singular Russellian proposition," represented as the pair «Victor 
Sin, richness»; it encapsulates the possible-world truth conditions of 
the utterance (which could also be represented, in a more coarse- 
grained way, simply as a set of the relevant possible worlds). My pro- 
posal agrees in part with this, for reasons implicit in the preceding 
considerations which I shall develop presently; according to it, any 
correct semantic account of such utterances should have a place for 
something like a Russellian proposition, the contribution to which of 
an indexical like ‘he’ should be abstracted away from the way that en- 
tity is presented. I prefer to call this entity by names other than ‘Rus- 
sellian proposition'; I shall instead use 'condition' and 'state of 
affairs’ as stylistic variants. The reason is that there is an additional eb 
ement semantically associated with an indexical, over and above its 
contribution to the signified state of affairs, the one I am about to 
conceptualize as constituting a presupposition. This presuppositional 
element contributes to the individuation of something much closer 
to what has been usually understood as a proposition: an object of 
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mental states such as belief; that which gets communicated in some 
successful speech acts. I take structured states of affairs and their 
constituents to belong to the realm of reference; they are the Fregean 
significations of utterances.” This is one more respect in which I do 
not follow Frege. There are good reasons for considering fallacious 
the standard argument” for Frege’s own view that truth values are the 
referents of propositional expressions, of which Gédel, Alonzo 
Church, and W. V. Quine have offered more elaborated versions. 
According to the proposal I have been anticipating, the senses of 
singular terms constitute presuppositions associated with them. In- 
tuitively, a presupposition is a proposition that is "taken for granted" 
when an assertoric utterance is made and not (primarily) asserted. 
Thus, an utterance of 'It was Victor who made a cake' presupposes 
the proposition that someone made a cake, but the condition asserted 
to obtain by the utterance is the same one that would have been as- 
serted by simply uttering ‘Victor made a cake’.“ An utterance of 
‘Victor made a cake again today’ presupposes that some other act of 
cake making by Victor has occurred, and asserts the same as ‘Victor 
made a cake today, and that has happened before’. Antecedently to 
any detailed theoretical treatment, presuppositions are identified by 
two criteria. First, the presuppositions associated with utterances of 
a sentence are “inherited” when it occurs embedded in linguistic 
contexts in which what utterances of it assert is not inherited. Thus, 
if the previous sentences are negated (or are constituents of some 
conditionals, conjunctions, and other complex utterances), the re- 
sulting utterances still take the same for granted, but they do not as- 
sert the same condition any more: compare ‘It was not Victor who 
made a cake’, ‘It might have been Victor who made a cake’, and ‘If it 


* Given the conceptualization of senses as semantic poen the pres- 
ent view agrees further with new theorists of reference in that, according to it, it 
makes perfectly good sense to describe states of affairs as what 15 asserted or meant by 
utterances; the same cannot be said about what Frege took to be the references of 
sentence-like expressions. 

» This wellknown argument (called “the slingshot” by Jon Barwise and Perry) as- 
sumes that propositional expressions have reference, and also that their reference 
does not change either under replacement of logically equivalent parts or of corefé 
erential singular terms. A crucial problem with the argument lies in its presumption 
that definite descriptions are singular terms, instead of being quantificational ex- 
pressions. See my and Pérez’s “Davidson, Correspondence Truth, and the Frege- 
GédelChurch Argument," History and Philosophy of Logic, xx (1998): 63-81. 

* Because the proposition that Victor made a cake entails that someone made a 
cake, in a sense the utterance also asserts what it presupposes—but not primarily. 
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was Victor who made a cake, we will have a great meal'. Second, in 
certain linguistic embeddings, presuppositions can be "cancelled" or 
suppressed; for instance, the utterance of 'It was Victor who made it' 
in 'If someone made a cake, it was Victor who made it' does not pre- 
suppose any longer that someone made a cake.* 

Several theoretical accounts of this phenomenon have been sug- 
gested by Frege, P. F. Strawson, and others. The theory I rely upon 
here is the one provided by Stalnaker.f Presuppositions thus expli- 
cated are sometimes called pragmatic presuppositions. The qualifier 
‘pragmatic’ may misleadingly suggest that presuppositions are in this 
account “pragmatic” in the sense in which conversational implicatures 
are, that is, that they are nonconventional meanings. Under that sug- 
gestion, there would be no point in appealing to presuppositions to 
defend the core Fregean view. Fortunately for my purposes, however, 
whether presuppositions in Stalnaker's account are or are not conven- 
tional in the required sense depends on the case. 

Consider Grice's famous account of speaker meaning. The ac- 
count makes it a “pragmatic” phenomenon on three counts. First, it 
characterizes speaker meaning as, constitutively, a form of rational 
behavior, locating it as a species of the genus action. Second, it does 
not take tbe recourse to conventional means to be constitutive of the 
phenomenon: some acts of speaker meaning can occur without the 
use of conventional means to perform them. Third, it does not pre- 
sume the phenomenon to involve just truth conditions: there are, ac- 
cording to it, features of speaker meaning (illocutionary force, for 
instance) distinct from truth conditions. Not, of course, in that acts 
of speaker meaning might occur with force but without signified 
truth conditions; only in that two acts of speaker meaning might dif- 
fer, even though the same truth conditions are involved in both: 
Stalnaker's account of presuppositions is “pragmatic” on the very 
same three counts. Of course, it is compatible with Grice's account 
that some acts of speaker meaning can be performed only conven- 
tionally; similarly, it is compatible with Stalnaker's account that some 
presuppositions involve conventional means. 


* For a useful introduction to contemporary discussions of the phenomenon, 
see Scott Soames, “Presuppostion,” in D. Gabbay and F. Guenthner, eds, Hand- 


book of Philosophical Logic, Volume IV. Topics m the Philosophy of Language (Boston: 
Reidel, 1989), pp. 553-616. 


itions,” Journal of Philosophical Logic, 0 (1973): 447-57; pinia 
een e" in Milton K. Munitz and Peter K. Unger, eds., 
losophy (New York: University Press, 1974); “Assertion,” ın Peter Cole, ed., Fuit 
tcs' Syntax and Semantics 9 (New York: Academic, 1978), pp. 815-32. 
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As already indicated, the pragmatics-sentantics distinction is, for 
the goal of defending the Fregean core, the distinction between 
meaning features which are, and those which are not, individuative of 
natural languages. The presuppositions in which I am interested are 
semantic in this sense, even if, somehow confusingly, we take the phe- 
nomenon of presupposition to be explained by a pragmatic account. 
The semantics-pragmatics distinction assumed here cuts across other 
ways of tracing it. Some call ‘pragmatic’ any meaning phenomenon 
exhibiting context dependence; but I have already indicated that I 
take the association of a certain token expression with a tokeninclud- 
ing description that fixes its reference to be perfectly semantic in my 
sense. Some call ‘pragmatic’ any meaning feature of an expression 
that is not a truth-conditional import of it; I have already granted to 
new theorists of reference that the senses of indexicals (and proper 
names) are, in my view, pragmatic according to this usage. 

Stalnaker's account of presuppositions may be summarily pre- 
sented in the following way. Acts of meaning take place with respect 
to a “conversational context" of propositions that speakers and their 
audience assume, believe that the others assume, believe that the oth- 
ers believe that they assume, and so on. We can say that an utterance 
u presupposes a proposition P if it is reasonable to infer from u that 
the speaker takes p to belong to the conversational context.“ As indi 
cated, the sketched account places the phenomenon in the context 
of the representational activities of rational beings; it avoids making a 
constitutive feature of presuppositions the use of conventional 
means, and it does not characterize them as constitutively affecting 
truth conditions. The account thus contrasts with the Strawsonian 
view that a presupposition of an utterance is a proposition the truth 
of which is required for the utterance to have a truth value, or to sig- 
nify a state of affairs. But Stalnaker's account is compatible with the 
existence of conventional Strawsonian presuppositions. Among the 
presuppositions of an utterance, there may be both propositions be- 
lieved as part of purely linguistic knowledge conventionally associated 


* [t is not just that the suggested way of tracing the pragmatics semantics distinc- 
tion is the proper one in this context, I think that it 1s a more accurate way than 
the other two of cutting at their natural junctures the phenomena in which stu- 
dents of natural languages are interested. 

* An adequate explication should take into conmderation what Lewis—"Score- 
keeping in a Language Game,” Journal of Philosophical Logic, vii (1979): 389-59—calls 
accommodation (uttering a sentence normally carrying a grven presupposition in a com- 
text where it does not belong to the conversational record, the audience to 


modify the record by including that proposition) and related deri phenomena. 
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with the sentence it instantiates, as well as many other pieces of non- 
linguistic information. Presupposition in the former class (to which 
our two previous examples belong) will be called semantic Proposi- 
tions stating the conventional semantic significance of the expres 
sions are reasonably counted as such semantic presuppositions. The 
presuppositions I shall be discussing are of this general kind; more 
specifically, they are Strawsonian propositions stating the conven- 
tional truth-conditional import of some expressions. 

Senses are not propositions but individuative properties, while ac- 
cording to this account it is propositions that are presupposed. I 
have been suggesting that senses are ingredients of presuppositions; 
now I shall characterize the presuppositions of which senses are in- 
gredients. Consider, first, a case which is related, but which we 
ought to distinguish from the one in which I am interested: that of 
definite descriptions, in what I take to be their literal attributeve use. 
I think we should adopt the Frege-Strawson line regarding them, ac- 
cording to which present utterances of both 'The present King of 
France is bald' and "The present King of France is not bald' embody 
a false presupposition. With respect to contexts whose participants 
do not assume it (and are not prepared to accommodate it), such ut- 
terances fail to signify a state of affairs. A state of affairs is here as- 
sumed to “restrict reality to two alternatives: yes or no”:* with respect 
to every possible world in the relevant (in fact, presupposed) class, 
the state of affairs either obtains or does not obtain, tertium non 
datur. Needless to say, this does not mean that the utterance is ab- 
solutely meaningless. It has been put together by combining poten- 
tially meaningful expressions by means of meaningful ways of 
combination; we can easily think of contexts relative to which it 
would signify a state of affairs. Roughly put, in sum, utterances of 
sentences including a definite description the P presuppose the 
proposition that there is a unique 9. 

Let us assume now that # expresses a property appropriate to be 
the sense of an indexical r. Talk of senses as ingredients of presup- 
positions may have suggested that in the indexical case, the presup- 
position is also that there is a unique &. This is not the view, however, 
for it would entail that singular terms are synonymous with descrip- 
tions capturing their senses, literally (that is, attributively) used. It 
would then contradict the intuitions exhumed by new theorists of 
reference, which I share. What we have to do is to explain from a 


* Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, D. F. Pears and B. F. 
McGuinness, trans. (New York: Humanities, 1961), section 4.023. 
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Fregean perspective why, as contended by new theorists of refer- 
ence, the truth-conditional import of a singular term is a particular 
object. Descriptions provide a useful model, but we ought to con- 
sider instead descriptions used referentially. There is a disanalogy 
that we can put aside for our illustrative purposes: the descriptions 
associated with genuine singular terms behave referentially as a 
matter of linguistic convention, while in contrast referential uses of 
descriptions are nonliteral. 

Let us consider a clear case of referential use of a definite descrip- 
tion. Imagine that the speaker says ‘The author of the Tractatus met 
with Russell in Holland after his release from Cassmo’, in a context 
where it is manifest to everybody that he uses the description as a 
stylistic alternative to the already much used ‘Wittgenstein’. Here, 
the speaker uses ‘the author of the Tractatus’ as a singular term, and 
not as a description.* The principle PR advanced in the previous sec- 
tion captures, in the spirit of a Fregean outlook, what is constitutively 
involved in an expression's being used as a singular term. The 
speaker assumes in such a case that he shares with his audience not 
merely the belief that there is a unique author of the Tradatus We 
can identify what he assumes by resorting again to the dossier 
metaphor introduced by Grice. He assumes that he and his audience 
share a cognitive dossier for the description the author of the Tractatus; 
that either additional uniquely individuating information contextually 
available will be straightforwardly linked up with author of the Tractatus 
in it, or that such an information can be added to it later; and, finally, 
that it is the full dossier, so completed, that is relevant to evaluate the 
correctness or otherwise of his utterance. All this adds up to the se- 
mantic point that it is the individual believed to be in fact determined 
by that dossier itself which individuates the asserted state of affairs. For 
it is the individual itself which, by being assumed to be a potential 


* As I have suggested, this is in my view only a matter of speaker meaning and 
not a matter of the semantic meaning of the expression he uses. This is a notori- 
ously controversial issue. The view that I hold —which, despite attributing a seman- 
tic descriptive content to genuine singular terms has it nonetheless that there is à 
semantic distinction between descriptions and singular terms—has been recently 
challenged by Stephen Schiffer, "Descriptions, Indexicals, and Belief Reports: 
Some Dilemmas (But Not the Ones You )," Mind, av (1995): 107-81, and 
Anne Bezuidenhout, "Pragmatics, Semantic Underdetermination and the Referen- 
dal/Attributive Distinction,” Mind, cvi (1997): 575-409. Beruidenhout argues that 
indexicals, like definite descriptions, have attributive uses as a semantic matter; 
Schiffer argues in contrast that descriptions, like indexicals, have referential uses as 
a semantic matter. I defend the asymmetry in a related piece, “The Real Distinc- 
tion between Descriptions and Indexicals," in which I argue that Schiffer and 
Bezuidenhout both rely on semantically irrelevant psychological data. 
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source of individuative information to be included in the dossier, 
controls the evaluation of the utterance as true or otherwise. 

There is thus a crucial difference between desenbing and refering, 
which the original appeal to presuppositions by Frege and Strawson 
did not capture. When we use the description the ¢ literally, we presup- 
pose the existence and uniqueness of a ø; but the truth-conditional 
contribution of the term involves the property ¢ itself.” When we use a 
singular term associated with the description the œ, we take ourselves 
to be related (*acquainted") with an individual by having a dossier for 
the $ which as a matter of fact picks it out, and the truth-conditional 
contribution of the term is this individual itself. Much as I disagree 
with other points in it, I should forthrightly acknowledge that this was 
clearly seen in Keith Donnellan's* classic discussion of these matters. 
He writes: "when a definite description is used referentially, not only is 
there in some sense a presupposition or implication that someone or 
something fits the description, as there is also in the attributive use, 
but there is a quite different presupposition; the speaker presupposes 
of some particular someone or something that he or it fits the 
description" (ibid., p. 288). 

PR captures, I submit, the essence of these "particular" presuppo- 
sitions which Donnellan mentions here, to which I shall refer as pre 
suppositions of acquaintance, to acknowledge a Russellian pedigree.* 


* On the assumption that the presuppoation is satisfied, the truth-conditional 
contribution can be precisely given by using formal representations in which the 
descriptions are restricted quantifiers, having as their scopes the formulas to which 
they are immediately attached. 

* “Reference and Definite Descriptions,” Philosophical Renew, LXXV (1966): 281- 

304. My disagreements concern two points. The first is the already mentioned 
one that referential uses are a matter of speaker's meaning. The second has to do 
with Donnellan emphasis that a referentially used description the ¢ can correctly 
refer to someone or something which 1s not ø. Like Donnellan (and Evans, pp. 
316-20), I have been insisting that reference is a matter of speakers’ intentions. 
But, as Kripke made clear—"Speaker's Reference and Semantic Reference,” in Pe- 
ter A. French, Theodore E. Uehling, Jr., and Howard Wettstein, eds., 
Perspectrves in the Philosophy of Language (Minneapolis: Minnesota UP, 1! » PP- 
255-76—we should distinguish two kinds of intentions, There is what we might de; 
scribe as the speaker's ulttmats mnisnkom say, bringing the man he (understandably, 
but wrongly) takes to be drinking marüni mto the discourse. There is also what we 
might describe as his anallary intention say, using, as a means for the preceding 
end, an expression of public language ın the way in which it would be commonly 
understood in that context by his fellow speakers I disagree on this with Stalnaker 
(op at), who invokes a presuppositional account of the distinction between de- 
scribing and referring (to which the one I am providing 1s indebted, I should ac- 
knowledge) to defend Donnellan's view. 

* J am passing over the most important hysical and epistemological issues re- 
garding acquaintance. A full treatment sh study under what conditions we are 
justified in taking for granted that we are sufficiently en rapport with a given entity for it 
to be a proper constituent of states of affairs we can legitimately represent. 
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If the description ‘the author of the Tractatus’ is attributively used, it 
is taken for granted that the property author of the Tractatus identifies 
an individual; but that property itself individuates the asserted state 
of affairs. In order to make the point, let us assume, Stalnaker's" ex- 
plication of assertion, according to which to assert is to restrict the set 
of possible worlds constituting the shared background. In an at- 
tributive utterance of ‘The author of the Tractatus met with Russell 
in Holland after his release from Cassino’, the restriction is meant to 
leave only possible worlds in which someone or other—possibly dif- 
ferent individuals in different worlds—uniquely authored the Tracta- 
tus, and this person met with Russell in Holland after his release 
from Cassino." In a referential use, on the other hand, what the 
speaker means is to restrict the set to those possible worlds in which 
the individual in fact satisfying the assumed dossier met with Russell 
in Holland after his release from Cassino. 

As suggested above, this is revealed in that it is being assumed 
that, in addition to the information already in the description, fur- 
ther, otherwise unspecified and unconstrained identifying informa- 
tion is available which is relevant to evaluate the truthfulness of the 
utterance. A "particular someone or something" is presupposed to 
be the truth-conditional import of the term by taking for granted 
that there is a particular that is a potential repository of individuative 
properties relevant to evaluate the truthfulness of the utterance, in 
addition to those used to pick it out. The descriptive material used 
is a convenient handle on this entity; but it is the entity itself which 
individuates the asserted state of affairs, under the presumption that 
the descriptive material puts us en rapport with it 

This is why—put in terms germane to a Fregean perspective—the 
proposition meant by the speaker in using the singular term 7 se- 
mantically associated with the individuative property D(r) is singular. 
We manifest our intention for the individual itself to be the semantic 
value of the term in the otherwise unconstrained variety of individu- 
ative properties that we are prepared to “add to” the dossier for the 
D(r), that is, to take to be relevant to the evaluation of the speech act 
as true or false by linking them up with D(r). A further consequence 
of this is that the intended state of affairs could have been signified 
by identifying the individual in many different ways; the speaker has 


™ “Assertion.” 

™ The point can, of course, be also made in the framework of a counterparttheoretic 
treatment of identity across possible worlds; in this case, we would say instead “someone 
or other—perhaps even individuals who are not counterparts of each other....” 
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resort to the contextually most convenient one. As Donnellan also 
puts it, “the definite description is merely one tool for doing a cer- 
tain job—calling attention to a person or thing—and in general any 
other device for doing the same job, another description or name, 
would do as well" (op. cit., p. 285). 

Of course, it might happen that someone utters in an entirely lit- 
eral, attributive way “The shortest basketball player in the National 
Basketball Assocation is taller than me', and the truthfulness of his 
utterance is confirmed afterward by linking up the property being the 
shortest NBA basketball player with other individuative properties dis- 
covered later. But this is not a linguistically constitutive aspect of 
those uses, as can be seen by reflecting upon the fact that there are 
many attributive uses for which such a thing is out of the question. A 
point made by Evans* on behalf of a partially Russellian treatment of 
literal uses of descriptions is relevant here, namely, that descriptions 
appear as a matter of course, in logical form, under the scope of 
other operators: temporal, modal, sentential, quantificational, and 
so on (thid., pp. 189-91). Now, consider ‘The mayor of this city has 
always been in the hands of speculators’, or ‘The first male Olympic 
winner of the one-hundred meter race in the twenty-first century 
might run it in less than nine seconds’, understood in such a way 
that the descriptions are under the scope, respectively, of the tempo- 
ral and modal operator. At different points in time in the past, dif- 
ferent persons might have held the office, the claim being that each 
one of them has been submissive to speculators; in different, suffi 
ciently close possible worlds, different athletes are the first to win the 
one-hundred-meter Olympic race, the claim bemg that m a contex- 
tually close enough one, he runs in less than nine seconds. The de- 
scriptions here still carry presuppositions of existence and 
uniqueness, corresponding to their position in logical form: say, that 
for each assigment of a time to 4 there has been one and only one 
mayor of this city at 4 or that there is in a sufficiently close accessible 
possible world, one and only one first male Olympic winner of the 
one-hundred-meter race in the twenty-first century. These sen- 


™ “Reference and Contingency,” in his Collected ici (New York: Oxford, 
1985), pp. 178-218. The treatment is only partially in that it does not re- 
guiré the butchery of logical formi, posed by tlie sort af fanaltzatón-oriaticay 
suggested by Russell. bfy own view favors formalizing descriptions as restricted 
tifiers, as Stephen Neale proposes in his Descriptions (Cambridge: MIT, 1990). 
As Evans also noted, orecepulticn of the applicabihty of [the notion of presupposi- 
tion], in cases of pure uses of definite iptions, is...consistent with treating de- 
scriptions as quantifiers” (op. cit., p. 307). (Neale, however, would reject the claim 
that descriptions carry presuppositions of existence and uniqueness.) 
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tences, however, are typically uttered without taking for granted any 
presupposition of acquaintance; that is, without any intimation by 
the utterer that he has opened cognitive dossiers for the descrip- 
tions, and expects his audience to have them, too. Rather, they are 
genuinely general claims, expressing general relations linking the 
distribution in space-time or in the logical space of the properties 
mentioned in the utterance. 

Going back to the original case in which # expresses a property 
appropriate to be the sense of an indexical 7, we are now finally in a 
position to identify the proposition that we take to be presupposed 
in this case. We can conveniently express it as the proposition that 
there is a unique v to whom/which T refers. The appeal to reference here 
does not make the account blatantly circular; it is merely intended to 
compress, relative to PR, a presupposition of acquaintance. When 
needed, the presupposed proposition is to be unpacked thus: that 
there is a unique # with whom/which the conversational partici- 
pants are related by having a dossier for the $ (contextually specified 
to include in addition properties such and such) individuating it. 

This proposal agrees with the facts about presuppositions previously 
summarized. Consider an utterance of "That car is running into a 
bus', and let 7 be the uttered token of 'that car'. The presupposition 
in that case, according to the proposal, is the proposition that there is a 
car made sakent by a demonstration of the speaker when he produced the in 
stance T of ‘that car’ to which T refers. It is indeed taken for granted in an 
utterance of ‘That car is running into a bus’, and would still be taken 
for granted in utterances of “That car is not running into a bus’, 
"That car might be running into a bus’, and so on.” The proposition 


= [ts sometimes said that it is not indexical expressions which refer, but speak- 
ers who do it; for we have to take into consideration speaker's acts of demonstra 
tion, or their intentions at least when no external acts are con required. 
But if it is the notion of speaker's reference introduced by Kripke (op. at.) ın contrast 
with that of semantic reference which is intended here, this is a mistake; and, if not, 
the point cuts no ice. The intentions (demonstrative or otherwise) which are rele- 
vant are those which were described in a previous footnote as ancillary, and Kripke 
describes as general, as opposed to the intentions which were described as ultimate, 
and by Kripke as specific The speaker who (as in Kaplan's famous example) utters 
"That is a picture of one of the greatest philosophers of the twentie century' 
while pointing backward to a place on a wall previously occupied by a picture of 
Rudolf Carnap but, unbeknownst to him, now occupied by one of Spiro Agnew, 
has two sets of intentions which, against his reasonable assumptions, come apart. 
His ultimate intention is to refer to Carnap's picture. His ancillary intention is to 
refer to the picture made most salient by his gesture while producing the relevant 
token. The first determines the speaker's referent; the second, the semantic refer- 
ent We are interested only in the second, for we are only interested in theoret- 
cally charactenzing the literal uses of words. This is what is intended here in 
attributing reference to (token) expressions. 
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thus passes the first intuitive test for presuppositions. It also passes the 
second: the candidate presupposition is suppresed, for instance, in ut- 
terances of ‘If this is not virtual reality or a hallucination, that car is 
running into a bus', or 'I guess that this cannot be real, but, if it is, 
that car seems to be about to crash' (both said in the context of a sus- 
pected shared illusion). The cancelation of the presupposition in- 
volves that what is in other cases merely a constraint on the 
conversational record is here contributing to the asserted condition.” 

For one final illustration, consider Loar's example presented in 
section I. In that scenario, the proposition that there is a unique male 
most salient when the token T of ‘he’ is produced, and 7 refers to him is a se- 
mantic presupposition of Smith's utterance. By determining the de- 
terminable most salient when 7 occurs with male on the television screen 
with such-and-such visual aspect we obtain the proposition that there is 
G unique male on the television screen with such-and-such visual aspect 
when the token T of ‘he’ is produced, and T refers to him. This is instead a 
non-fully-conventional, pragmatic presupposition in that context," 
for it involves nonlinguistic contextual information. 

According to the present proposal, an utterance of 'He is a stock- 
broker' primarily asserts a condition identical with the Russellian 
proposition envisaged by theorists of direct reference. What Loar's 
argument shows is that a full, semantic characterization of what is 
linguistically going on in examples like his also requires us to associ 
ate a mode of presentation with the indexical. This mode of presen- 
tation is not part of the asserted content, but constitutes a partially 
semantic and partially contextual presupposition. Communication 
consists in many cases in the transmission of knowledge; and this in- 
volves not merely grasping the condition signified by the speaker, 
but grasping it by sharing the relevant presuppositions. Conceptualizing 
senses as presuppositions—semantic, or at least semantically con- 
strained—thus provides a satisfactory gloss on the Fregean argu- 


ments rehearsed at the outset. 
IV HOW PRESUPPOSITIONS PROVIDE A FREGEAN ACCOUNT OF REFERENCE FIXING 


Our initial concern was to provide a way to make the core Fregean 
claim compatible with our acceptance of the views of new theorists 


^ [ am assuming that presuppositional material conventionally associated with a 
certain expression can be contributed by that expression in certam linguistic envi 
ronments (or perhaps by other expressions constituting that environment) 

tforwardly to the asserted state of affairs. This 1s controversial, but I cannot 
elaborate on it here. See Soames for objections to the sort of view I am holding, 
and for helpful discussion. 

= An infelicitous one, because Smith's presumption that it 1s common knowl 


edge fails. 
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of reference regarding the contribution of singular terms to truth 
conditions. If genuinely referential singular terms are not synony- 
mous with descriptions expressing their senses, in what way do I still 
reserve a semantic role for those descriptions (as seems required by 
arguments like Loar's)? My reply has been to explain why it is that 
the truth-conditional import of an indexical is the object to which it 
refers via PR. This principle already embodies the requirement of a 
descriptive meaning for referential expressions, and makes clear the 
presuppositional role it plays. The descriptions involved in presup- 
positions of acquaintance are, in most cases, partially obtained from 
the contexts in which linguistic exchanges take place, by reliance on 
nonlinguistic information, “knowledge of the world." Nevertheless, 
there is always a purely linguistic descriptive element, guiding or set- 
ting contraints on the obtaining of such contextual information. 
This is enough to contradict the claims of new theorists of reference 
and to account for our intuitions about examples like Loar’s. A cor- 
rect semantic theory cannot just correlate singular terms with refer- 
ents at the “descriptive” or "semantic" level; it should additionally 
indicate how this correlation is linguistically guided by the conven- 
tional presuppositions carried by those terms. 

This is how our proposal assigns a merely reference-fixing role to 
descriptions expressing the sense of a singular terms, without 
thereby forgoing the core Fregean claim. It has it that (and explains 
why) the propositional content of an utterance u, of 'He is rich' is 
not the same as that of an utterance u, of ‘The most salient male in 
the context of u, is rich’. Say that what an utterance says is the condi- 
tion it signifies, and that what an utterance shows is the information it 
presupposes. Then the difference is that u, says what u; merely 
shows. The reason why the contention that the propositional content 
of u, is the same as that of u, would not be acceptable in this particu- 
lar case is aptly articulated by Stephen Schiffer: "In any act of com- 
munication the speaker will expect numerous propositions to get 
conveyed to her audience, and many of these are such that the 
speaker would not have spoken as she did if she had thought that 
those propositions were either false or not going to be conveyed. 
But this does not show that those propositions are in any relevant 
sense meant. Meaning requires special audience-directed intentions, 


and we must not confusedly elevate psychological presuppositions of 
an act of meaning into further acts of meaning” (of. cit., p. 125). 


= PR thus articulates the “limited applicability of the Fregean notion of sense" 
mentioned by Evans (to whom the view I have advanced, as it should be clear by 
now, is very much indebted) ın a relevant passage (op. at., pp. 315-16). 
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Schiffer's point also holds when the presuppositions are not merely, 
as he puts it, "psychological" (a characterization which would please 
defenders of direct reference), but genuinely semantic, as we are argu- 
ing they may well be in the cases discussed. The possible-world truth 
conditions characterizing the state of affairs asserted by an utterer of 
u are simply not those corresponding to tẹ Thus, a counterfactual 
circumstance where u occurs with Sergi as the most salient male (not 
Victor as in actual fact) would belong to the set determined by u, if 
Sergi is rich; but whether or not it belongs to the set determined by u 
still depends on the wealth given Victor at the time. Analogously, it is 
only whether or not Victor is rich which is relevant to a circumstance 
belonging to the set of possible worlds constituting the state of affairs 
asserted by 1; it is irrelevant whether or not he is there the most 
salient male when u, occurs. Notice that, as I have emphasized in the 
previous section, most salient male when u, occurs is only used to pick 
out, together with the other properties in the dossier, whoever or 
whatever in fact satisfies it. It does not need to be an aspect of the 
background set of assumptions that this property is essential to that in- 
dividual, and in fact it typically is not; that is, in some possible worlds 
compatible with the background assumptions, the property is satisfied 
by some individuals, and in some others by others.” 

The presuppositional account acknowledges the rigidity of singu- 
lar terms. Kripke says: “When I say that a designator is rigid, and 
designates the same thing in all possible worlds, I mean that, as 
used in our language, it stands for that thing, when we talk about 
counterfactual situations. I don't mean, of course, that there 
mightn't be counterfactual situations in which in the other possible 
world people actually spoke a different language.”* The singular 
terms we have been contemplating are rigid in the sense Kripke 
puts forth. Only the entities fitting the associated senses in the ac- 
tual world where the utterance takes place are relevant for deter- 
mining the contribution of the expressions to the condition that we 
assert, also when we speak about other counterfactual circum- 


" Kripke is reported to have said in the John Locke lectures on Reference and 
Existence: “One should not identify what people would have been able to say m hy- 
pothetical circumstances, if they had obtained, or what they would have said had 
the circumstances obtained, with what we can say of these circumstances, perhaps 
knowing that they do not obtain.” (This reference might not accurately represent 
Eripke's views.) If the description the (2 expresses the sense of the term n, then 
when we say that n sight not have been (2 we are describing a counterfactual circum- 
stance that we know does not obtain. 

m Naming and Necessity, p. 77. Genoveva Martí indicated to me the relevance of 
this characteriration of ngidity. 
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stances. There are counterfactual circumstances where the same 
utterance expresses different conditions, but those aspects of these 
circumstances are irrelevant to the delimitation of the condition we 
assert. To put the point in terms germane to the presuppositional 
account, descriptive modes of presentation are presupposed, in the 
way previously explicated; and presuppositions are inherited in 
alethic modal contexts. The point belongs in a general theory of 
presuppositions and cannot be developed here; I have to confine 
myself to providing reasons specific to the cases in which I am in- 
terested (like the ones I have outlined) why the presuppositions in- 
volving the modes of presentation of singular terms are inherited 
in alethic modals. They are not ad hoc, however, but a particular 
instance of the general reasons accounting for the inheritance of 
presuppositions.” Singular terms working according to the ac- 
count do not therefore give rise to the ambiguities common with 
definite descriptions that occur in subjunctive utterances. This is 
ultimately why the proposal precludes concluding that, if the de- 
scription the makes explicit the sense of an expression v, the p 
should be synonymous with v in that the former might substitute 
for the latter—we might say—salva dicta (that is, so that the as- 
serted content is preserved), in every possible linguistic context. 
The view we have put forward is externalist in that the proposi- 
tional contents we have been envisaging (not just the signified 
conditions) can be said to be object dependent on two counts. First, 
an inhabitant of a counterfactual 'Twin Earth, using the same in- 
' stances of the same expression types we do, and linking with them 
the same sense, might still be referring to different entities, and, 
therefore, signifying different conditions and expressing different 
propositions. Second, in any particular use of one of those ex- 
pressions to which a competent speaker might fail to refer (and 
therefore to signify the sort of condition he purports to signify), 
even though he is epistemically as well justified in believing that 
he has indeed referred as he might be in situations where he does 
succeed in signifying a condition. Thus, an utterance of ‘He is 
rich’ fails to make the sort of act of meaning an utterance of this 
sentence ordinarily makes if the dossier for ‘the most salient male 
when the case of “he” is produced’ does not in fact individuate an 


™ For a partial but promising account of the reasons why presuppositions are in- 
henited, see Soames, "How Presuppositions Are Inherited: A Solution to the Projec- 
tion Problem,” in Steven Davis, ed., Pragmatics: A Reader (New York: Oxford, 1991), 
pp. 428-70. 
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object" This is one more difference between the act of meaning 
made by means of u, and that made by means of u; the former de- 
pends on an object, on which tbe other does not depend. (The lat- 
ter is also object dependent: it depends on the existence of the 
utterance.) This is one more reason why such contents can be char- 
acterized in our framework as "singular propositions" and *singular 
truth conditions," in the sense given to these terms by Kaplan.” 
The present proposal thus stands in contraposition to the Fregean 
internalism defended by John Searle* and to the view that Dum- 
mett (of. cit.) appears to be arguing for when he says in several 
places, that "references are not essential ingredients of meanings." 
If semantic theory ought to incorporate indexical senses at a se- 
mantic (descriptive) level and not just at a metasemantical (founda- 
tional) one, it is, first, because, as already argued, only in this way can 
it give a full account of the semantic properties of assertions, re- 
quests, and so on, but, second, because senses turn out to be seman 
tic values in some cases: indirect discourse, identity statements, 
singular existentials. We have to show that the presuppositional ac- 
count also makes this compatible with the “reference-fixing” charac- 
ter of the descriptive meanings of singular terms. That is, we need to 
see how the conceptualization of senses as presuppositions offers ad- 
ditional support for the main Fregean claim, while answering the 
qualms justly expressed by Kripke in the text quoted in the introduc- 
tory section. A detailed explanation in each case would, of course, re- 
quire much more discussion than I can provide here. I have said 
enough, however, to give the reader a clear indication of what I have 
in mind. Promising proposals already existing in the literature can 
be easily incorporated into the framework of the presuppositional ac- 
count; I shall rely on them for the outline. The central idea is that 
the structures in question (singular existentials, identity statements, 


* Às before, the proposition tbat the speaker purports to utter by using a de- 
scription "referentially" (as in "The author of the Tractatus met with Russell in Hot 


land after his release from Casano’ in the situation envisaged earlier) provides a 
model for the externalism at stake here. An analogous utterance of the same sen- 
tence type in different counterfactual situations, made under the same presuppost 
tions about the identity of that constituent of the signified state of affairs, might 
nonetheless express a different state of affairs (for it 1s at least concervable that 
someone other than Wittgenstein might have written the Tractatus). By the first 
criterion, we have thus externalum regarding the proposition meant by the 
speaker. We also have it by the second, for we might be mistaken in our belief that 
the dossier for ‘the author of the Tractatus’ in fact individuates someone. 

“ “Demonstratives " 

= Inientonality (New York: Cambridge, 1983). I discuss this further in "The Næ 
ture of Externalism," Crítica, xxvir (1996): 3-39, and "Fregean versus Kripkean Ref- 
erence,” Teorema, xvii (1998): 21-44. 
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indirect discourse) are ones where what is otherwise presupposed can 
become part of the primarily asserted content, depending in some 
cases on contextual factors. The reasons are not ad hoc for the spe- 
cific case of the presuppositions which I have claimed to be associated 
with singular terms, but instantiate general reasons why presupposed 
material becomes part of the asserted content in certain linguistic en- 
vironments. Thus, characteristically Fregean accounts of the prob- 
lematic statements are vindicated, given the presuppositional 
framework Kripke envisaged in that text quoted earlier: “by some spe- 
cial argument” independent of the theory of singular terms. 

For identity statements and singular existentials, the idea is that 
they create environments inducing the cancellation of the presup- 

sitions associated with singular terms, in such a way that descrip- 
tive material expressing their senses in context becomes part of the 
asserted state of affairs. We can follow Stalnaker's* explanation for 
the identity case; his own account of the resulting states of affairs in 
terms of “diagonal propositions” is not far from the one resulting 
from the present proposal. If someone who asserts an instance of 
‘that is that’ (in the context of a famous example by Perry, in which 
the first token of ‘that’, that,, is produced together with a demon- 
stration pointing to the bow of a partially visible ship, and the sec- 
ond, that,, together with one pointing to the stern) is understood as 
taking for granted the relevant presuppositions of acquaintance, 
then given the conventional meaning of the identity predicate, he 
would be asserting a state of affairs including either all relevant pos- 
sible worlds or none. Because neither of these is an interesting 
claim to make, he should be understood as making a different claim, 
and the contextually most easily available alternative claim is the one 
that results from canceling the presuppositions of acquaintance. 
The resulting claim is that the ship made salient by the demonstra- 
tion accompanying that, (that is, the one with that visible bow) to 


* In “Tokerreflexivity and Indirect Discourse,” forthcoming in A. Kanamori, 
ed., Analytic Philosophy and Logic, Volume 6 of the Procesdings of the Twentieth World 
of Philosophy, I argue that the present account allows more precise predic- 
tions regarding the relevant diagonal propositions than can be obtained from the 
suggestions by Stalnaker, and other wnters following him like David Chalmers and 
Jackson. It is precisely the Fregean element of the proposal (the fact that singular 
terms are semantically associated with a descriptive content), which Stalnaker 
would reject, which allows for the additonal precision. The gain in precision be- 
comes important when it comes to evaluating philosophical applications of the 
framework of diagonal propositions like that offered by Chalmers in The Consaous 
Mind (New York: Oxford, 1996) to defend an internalistic view of conscious experi 
ences, which I find objectionable. 
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which that, refers is the ship made salient by the demonstration ac- 
companying that, (that is, the one with that visible stern) to which 
that, refers. The assertion of this state of affairs only involves pre- 
suppositions of acquaintance regarding the linguistic tokens, and 
presuppositions of existence and uniqueness regarding the proper- 
ties constituting the modes of presentation. 

Let us briefly tackle singular existentials. Here, I would mostly fol 
low the account by Evans (op. at, chapter 10), itself influenced by 
Kripke's unfortunately still unpublished John Locke lectures. Part of 
the account is the view that existence is a firstievel property, true of 
every object in the contextually relevant domain. In the present 
framework, this accounts for the cancellation of the presuppositions 
of acquaintance associated with singular terms in singular existen- 
tials (both positive and negative), along the lines suggested above for 
identity statements. If the presupposition is in force, an attribution 
of existence is not informative, and a denial is contradictory. It is 
therefore reasonable to take the speaker to be making an alternative 
claim, and the one that suggests itself results again from taking the 
otherwise presupposed material as part of the asserted condition. 
Hence, if the speaker utters (say, in the context of a shared percep- 
tual illusion, to use one of Evans's examples) ‘That woman does not 
exist’, he will be taken to assert that the contextually salient woman 
when the token that woman is produced (that is, the one responsible 
for the experiences giving raise to the shared illusion) and to whom 
that woman refers does not exist. 

This is not yet what we want, because, of course, there is no such 
woman, stil] less a unique one; for something to be referred to, ac- 
cording to PR, it should be a repository of perhaps unexpected indi- 
viduative properties independent of the ones used to pick it out, and 
in the envisaged case there is no woman with those features. I ear- 
lier committed myself to a Frege-Strawson line about definite de- 
scriptions: the point is that under this interpretation, the utterance 
still fails to assert something true or false. For similar reasons to the 
ones advanced for singular existentials, however, it is natural to as- 
sume that the existence and uniqueness presuppositions related to 
definite descriptions are also canceled in contexts like “The actual 
king of France does not exist’, the resulting claim being, of course, 
that there is no such unique king. Applying this point to the de- 
scription ‘the contextually salient woman when the token that woman 
is produced and to whom that woman refers’ is the further step 
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needed to get an intuitively plausible content for singular negative 
existentials in the present framework. 

Evans (of. at.) criticizes "metalinguistic" accounts of the truth con 
ditions of singular existentials such as those provided by some friends 
of direct reference, like Donnellan.* Following Kripke, Evans claims 
that a criterion of success for any purported analysis is that empty 
terms are explicated as somehow used and not merely mentioned. 
Contrary to first appearances, if we look closely at what he means by 
this ‘somehow used’ (ibid, pp. 344, 365, 371), it can be seen that the 
present account is not objectionable on the basis of that criterion. 
The point, if I understand it correctly, is twofold. First, the use of sin- 
gular terms in singular existentials involves a form of pretense, to en- 
gage properly in which one must understand those terms as parasitic 
on their normal use. Second, the relation with normal use extends to 
the supplementation of the descriptive material associated with the 
term provided by semantics with material contextually gathered, as in 
a normal case. In the example above, for example, a proper under- 
standing of 'that woman' requires linking up in the same dossier the 
property whoever is a most sakent woman when that woman is produced re- 
ferred by that token with whoever is responsible for such-and-such perceptual 
expenences (those constituting the shared illusion). The preceding ac- 
count agrees with Evans’s point, thus understood. 

The proposal to cancel presuppositions is equivalent to the fol- 
lowing. Let D(r) signify the sense of the term 7, and ‘A’ the rela- 
tion of determination between senses and their referents. Then, 
the content of an utterance of 7 does not exist can be formally repre- 
sented as follows: 53x (AD(r), x). In the John Locke lectures, 
Kripke apparently proposed a quasrintensional rendering of utter- 
ances of 7 does not exist, as (in my terminology) there is no obtaining 
state of affairs that r exists. This is to be understood relative to the 
stipulation that there can be no obtaining state of affairs that p not 
only because there is such a state of affairs (and it does not include 
the actual world), but also because there is no such state of affairs, 
period. The presuppositional account can then be seen as provid- 
ing an alternative rendering of Kripke's proposal. Evans and 
Salmon" criticize this proposal on the grounds that, given a directly 
referential account of 7, this term cannot be understood as making 
a contribution to any claim, including the claim that there is no ob- 


* In “Speaking of Nothing,” Philosophical Review, LOOT (1974): 3-82. 
* Evans, pp. 349-51; Salmon, “Nonexistence,” Noáüs, xxx (1998): 277-319, pp. 
296-98. 
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taining state of affairs that r exists. Such an objection is not applicable 
to the Fregean account provided here, which can help itself to the 
needed senses.” 

Finally, let us consider failures of substitutivity of coreferring singu- 
lar terms in belief reports and other indirect contexts (epistemic 
modals, for instance). The main idea here to account for the truth- 
conditional relevance of otherwise presupposed material comes from 
thinking of those contexts as involving a form of “quasi-quotation,” in 
which some semantic properties of phrases in those contexts are used 
as a model of the semantic properties of the reported "speech." 
Rudolf Carnap, Quine, Wilfrid Sellars, and Donald Davidson have 
suggested versions of that idea. Paul Pietroski" has advanced a pro- 
posal along these lines (elaborating previous suggestions by James 
Higginbotham) which I particularly like and which is amenable to 
be adapted to the present framework. Given that presuppositions 
of acquaintance are semantically related to singular terms, it is to be 
expected that the peculiar form of quotation constituting indirect 
discourse exploits them. Just by way of example, consider a report 
of Smith's intentions (in Loar's example) made, in a given context, 
with 'Smith wanted to say that that man is a stockbroker'. The re- 
porter may be using 'that man' to report the content of Smith's in- 
tended assertion in a more fine-grained way than merely by 
referring to a person. He may also be (at least in the framework of 
the present proposal) invoking the presupposition associated with 
‘that man’ in the context of hts report, aiming thus to refer to some as- 
pects of the mode of presentation which Smith, in his turn, in- 
tended to presuppose as part of the propositional content of his 
assertion. The ascriber may convey, say, that it was an indexical 
mode of presentation, involving the visual aspect of the demonstra- 
tive’s referent discernible also in the context of his report. If so, 

26 


* Of course, only to tbe extent that we can cash out the promisory note that 
the account will be extended to proper names, E token-reflexive, lip 
guistically constrained modes of presentation for them. This 1s what I try to do 
1n "The Mil-Frege Theory of Proper Names." The view I hold there is a form of 
the “metalinguistic” account, free, I believe, from the problems which other ver- 
sions defended by writers like Kent Bach and Katz have. On my view, any token 
of the proper name N in one and the same discourse presents its referent under 
the presupposition that it is an entity, belonging to a kind contextually specified, 
called N’. Beng called ‘N’ is in 18 turn explained relative to a special class of 
speech acts, acts of naming. Eripke's initial baptisms are among those acts of 
naming, but they include much more commonplace acts For instance, 
when we explain to someone that a certain street 1s Ni Street, taking for it ad- 
vantage of a sign with the inscription ‘Nelson St.’ property placed, we are per- 
forming such an act of naming. 

© “Fregean Innocence," Mrad and Language, X1 (1996): 338-70. 
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‘that man’ in the context of the report will not be substitutable salva 
veritate by other singular terms referring to the same person. 

In Naming and Necessity, Kripke criticizes Fregean views under the 
assumption that, if the description the y expressed the sense of the 
term n, the term must be replaceable salva veritate by the description 
in every linguistic context. Kripke is thus arguing against a sort of 
Fregean theory different from the one I have presented. I do not in 
tend to suggest, by any means, that the Fregean Kripke discusses is a 
straw man. On the contrary, I think that (in opposition to the claims 
in this regard of philosophers such as Evans (op. cit, chapter 1)), 
strands of it appear clearly in the work of Frege. In any case, they are 
certainly on the surface in the reconstruction of Frege’s concept of 
sense by Church and Carnap. Moreover, at the root of such 
Fregeanism are deeply-seated internalist intuitions; as I have tried to 
show elsewhere," Kripke has made a major contribution by submit- 
ting them to criticism. 

Traditional Fregeanism has several elements, among which are the 
following. (1) Sentencedike expressions refer to extremely coarse- 
grained entities, namely, truth values. (2) Internalism: as Dummett 
puts it, *references are not essential ingredients of meanings." (3) 
Expressions achieve objective reference only in so far as they are se- 
mantically associated with senses. (4) Ordinary senses are referents 
of expressions in indirect contexts. I have put forth a framework 
that can be considered to be Fregean in that it honors the last two 
claims, though it is unorthodox in rejecting the first two. This does 
not depart decisively from the views of new theorists of reference, al- 
though we have seen that there are some differences; the theory of 
direct reference for indexicals as set up by Kaplan is not fundamen- 
tally incompatible with such a form of Fregeanism. What would be 
clearly at odds with those views is the extension of the present frame- 
work to proper names. This will have to wait for another occasion. 

MANUEL GARCÍA-CARPINTERO 
University of Barcelona 


* In *Fregean versus Kripkean Reference " 
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REVIEW ESSAYS 
TWO CONSTRUALS OF SCANLON'S CONTRACTUALISM* 


What We Owe to Each Other. T. M. SCANLON. Cambridge: Harvard Uni 
versity Press, 1998. ix, 420 p. Cloth $36.50. 


In What We Owe to Each Other, T. M. Scanlon presents the main ele- 
ments of a new contractualist theory of right and wrong. The in- 
sights that he marshalls in the course of constructing that theory 
are of the greatest interest, and will give lasting signficance to the 
book. But the theory itself faces serious problems. It aspires to 
radicalize the contractualist approach so that it does more than 
provide a method for thinking about ethical questions. Radical 
contractualism is to provide an account of the very normative kinds 
predicated in central uses of the predicates, ‘right’ and ‘wrong’. 
But the theory can be read in either of two ways and each has its 
problems. Under one reading, the contractualism on offer is plau- 
sible enough—though not, as I shall suggest, compelling—but it is 
not particularly radical. Under the other, the theory is suitably 
radical but it is extremely implausible. 

In section 1, I distill the view that Scanlon defends into ten points 
and comment in particular on the notion of justifiability which it de- 
ploys. In section 1, I show how he uses this conception of justifiabit 
ity to develop a "constitutive," a priori theory of rightness—a theory, 
in Scanlon's own terms, of the normative kind that rightness consti- 
tutes—and I distinguish between two construals of that theory, one 
semantic, the other semantic-cum-substantive. In section mM, I argue 
that the semantic version of the contractualist theory is not as radical 
as Scanlon apparently intends—it points us toward the pursuit of a 
deeper, noncontractualist theory of rightness—and in section IV, I 
describe problems that make the semantic-cum-substantive version 
seem downright implausible. Then in the final, section v, I com- 
ment on why, nevertheless, I think that the insights marshalled by 
Scanlon are of the greatest interest. 


* I am very grateful to Dick Arneson for detailed comment on an earlier draft 
and to Michael Ridge for comment on a later one. I benefitted enormously from 
remarks received at two seminars, one in the University of Torcuado di Tella, Buenos 
Aires, the other at the Swedish Academy of Saences, under the auspices of the Rolf 
Schock Foundation. I was also helped by Tim Scanlon who generoualy elaborated 
on hz published views and enabled me to recognize some misinterpretations. 

! Here I draw on my review of the book in the Times Literary Supplement, 5021 
(25 June 1999): 7-8. 
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L THE CONTRACTUALIST THEORY 
In order to launch an appraisal of Scanlon's book, it will be useful if I 
distill out the main theses that I see him as defending. There are ten 
that deserve our particular attention. They do not exhaust his claims, 
by any means, but they do set the scene for the later discussion. 


(1) ‘Wrong’ is the primary moral predicate, not ‘right’; ‘right’ is de- 
fined simply as ‘not wrong’. That an option is right will mean that 
it is permitted, not that it is mandatory, though of course a right 
option will be mandatory in the special event that it is the only op- 
tion permitted—the only option that is not wrong. 

(2) There is a central sense of ‘wrong’ which derives from what we owe 
to others. It needs to be distinguished from the broader sense of 
‘wrong’ in which we think that actions that may not affect others— 
say, being idle or wasteful or self-occupied—can still be wrong (6). 

(3) In this central sense, the wrongness of an action is nothing more or 
less than its being "unjustifiable from the point of view of others": 
an action is wrong just so far as there is no compelling principle of 
cooperation or coexistence—this is my way of putting it—by refer- 
ence to which it might be justified to others (202). 

(4) This is a contractualist account of wrongness and rightness, be- 
cause a principle will be compelling under Scanlon's approach, 
and will serve to justify actions if and only if no one could reason- 
ably reject it as a general principle of cooperation: if and only if it 
is, in that sense, contractually irresistible (197). 

(b) There is no simple algorithm for deciding which principles could 
not be reasonably rejected. The matter can be determined only by 
reflection on the sorts of reasons—reasons are taken to form a 
more or less autonomous, cognitively accessible domain (chapter 
1)—1o which we would give relevance and weight in thinking about 
what cooperative life with others requires (225, 246). 

(6) An action that is wrong and unjustifiable in Scanlon's sense will al 
ways be unjustifiable for a reason—because it is unfair, or unkind, or 
ineffective, or whatever. But the wrongness is not to be equated with 
any such lower-order basis of unjustifiability; it is just the higher-or- 
der property of being, on whatever basis, unjustifiable (5, 155-56). 

(7) The wrongness of an action, understood in this way, explains why 
wrong actions have an aspect under which they are inherently unat- 
tractive. We shrink from acting in a way that is unjustifiable in the 
light of others’ claims quite independently of shrinking—as we do also 
shrink—from doing something that has an unjustifiabilityproducing 
feature: doing something that is unfair or unkind or whatever (11). 

(8) This is the primary reason, so it is said, why the contractualist the- 
ory of rightness and wrongness is persuasive. As Scanlon puts it, "I 
myself accept contractualism largely because the account it offers 
of moral motivation is phenomenologically more accurate than any 
other I know of" (187; cf. 153, 163). 
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(9) A second reason that allegedly supports such contractualism, 
however, is that avoiding the unjustifiable in Scanlon's sense nec- 
essarily involves “respecting the value of human (rational) life" 
(106). If people avoid the unjustifiable in this sense, then they 
will treat one another in a way that acknowledges their individual 
capacities for assessing and acting on reasons. By doing right, 
then, they will also do good: they will give rise to a palpably desir- 
able form of community. 

(10) But there is more to morality and life, in fairness to this approach, 
than avoiding the unjustifiable. While the first requirement is to 
avoid doing what is unjustifiable to others 1n the appropriate sense, 
a second will be to live up to the demands of certain values and 
principles—those which bear, for example, on personal accom- 
plishment or environmental integrity—which may have little to do 
with what we owe to one another (219). 


The notion at the center of this ten-point theory is that of unjusti- 
fiability to others. The theory identifies the central property of 
wrongness—the “normative kind" (12) that such wrongness consti- 
tutes—with the property of being unjustifiable in that sense. There 
are two features of this notion of unjustifiability which are particu- 
larly important from Scanlon's point of view. 

The first is that it means unjustifiability to others, not just 
unjustifiability in some intrinsic sense, and in particular that it means 
unjustifiability-to-any-other-individual, not unjustifiability-to-others- 
generally. Justifiability is a relational ideal, then, and in particular an 
ideal of satisfying the claims of each and every other, one by one, not 
just an ideal of satisfying the claims of others in general. It is, in that 
sense, a distributive ideal. 

One way of capturing this distributive aspect of unjustifiability is to 
say that it represents a sort of complaint model—the phrase is Derek 
Parfit s—of wrongness. An action is wrong just so far as anyone can 
make a reasonable complaint against it a complaint on grounds of 
how badly it does by them, whether in terms of welfare or—since 
Scanlon is no welfarist—fairness or whatever other value is taken to 
be relevant. As Scanlon himself says, "the Complaint Model calls at- 
tention to a central feature of contractualism that I would not want 
to give up: its insistence that the justifiability of a moral principle de- 
pends only on various individuals’ reasons for objecting to that prin- 
ciple and alternatives to it" (229). 

Unjustifiability is not only a distributive notion for Scanlon, it is, in 
an important sense, agent relative (it is also time relative, but I ignore 
that aspect here). Scanlon holds that the central concern of the 
moral agent should be to reduce the incidence of choices that are un- 
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justifiable to others. But he does not mean that the moral agent's goal 
should be to act so that there are fewer rather than more unjustifiable 
choices made by people generally, herself included. It may be that by 
doing something unjustifiable an agent can minimize the number of 
unjustifiable things that people generally do. But Scanlon does not 
think that the person ought to perform such an unjustifiable act. Her 
aim should be to avoid making unjustifiable choices themselves, not to 
minimize unjustifiable choices generally. Her concern should be 
agent centered or agent relative in character, not agent neutral. 

All of this is to say, in other terms, that distributive justifiability repre- 
sents, for Scanlon, a side constraint on choice, not an end constraint or 
goal." It is wrong for any agent at any time to do that which is distributively 


unjustifiable, even if breaching that constraint would increase compliance 
with the constraint by other agents, or by that agent at other times. 


Given the relativized, distributive nature of the notion of unjustifi- 
ability by which Scanlon defines wrongness—or at least the central idea 
of wrongness—we can understand why he goes for the particular con- 
tractualist formula he prefers. According to this formula, “an act is 
wrong if it would be disallowed by any principle that no one could rea- 
sonably reject” (197). It is required that no one could reasonably reject 
the principle; no one at all. And so far as that is required, the formula 
clearly articulates a distributive requirement. My only hope of justify- 
ing something I do is to be able to show, individual by individual, that it 
is of a type—specifically, it conforms to a principle of cooperation—to 
which none of those individuals could raise a reasonable objection. 
None could raise a reasonable objection, assuming that they are inter- 
ested in a cooperative life and wish to forge common agreements on 


principles for the regulation of behavior which they can each follow. 
I. A CONSTITUTIVE THEORY, WITH TWO VERSIONS 


The contractualist theory makes two principal moves. The first is to 
draw attention to the constraining, distributive notion of unjustifiability 
we have been discussing. And the second is then to go on and charac- 
terize wrongness in terms of such unjustifiability and to characterize 
rightness in terms of its absence. According to Scanlon, the normative 
kinds picked out by our talk of ‘wrong’ and ‘right’—the normative 
kinds that constitute wrongness and rightness—are, at least in central 
usages of the term, kinds that are uniquely well described in terms of 
flouting or satisfying the constraint of distributive justifiability. 

In order to understand the move that Scanlon is making here, we 
need to adopt a broader perspective and consider the alternative ap- 


* See Robert Nock, Anarchy, State, and Utofxa (New York: Basic, 1974). 
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proaches he is rejecting. As we use the terms ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ in ordi- 
nary language, we load them with a variety of connotations. Plausibly, 
for example, we expect any option that deserves to be called ‘right’: 
(a) To be an option that we desire or would desire in the absence of 
failures of will 
(b) To be an option that we would be prepared to prescribe for any 
agent, not just ourselves, in the situation on hand. 
(c) To be an option that has rightness-making properties of a familiar 
kind, such as fairness or kindness or just being for the best. 
(d) To be an option that virtuous agents might choose. 
(e) And, of course, to be an option that we could justify to others, be- 
ing able to answer any objections they might make. 


A theory as to what constitutes rightness must seek to marshall such 
connotations.’ It must select out the allegedly crucial candidate or can- 
didates and try to show that they on their own capture the essential 
character of rightness: they explain the “observed normative features,” 
as Scanlon puts it (12), of the property. Thus, an “impartial spectator” 
theory will say that the right option in any choice is that which we, were 
we ideally situated, would want ourselves to perform in the situation in 
question. A theory like R. M. Hare's* “prescriptivism” will maintain that 
it is the option that we would be prepared to prescribe universally, rec- 
ommending it for any arbitrary agent; the fact that Hare is a noncogni- 
tivist about judgments of right makes for a complication that I shall 
ignore here. A consequentialist theory will hold that it is the option that 
best coheres with—in particular, best promotes—neutral goods or val- 
ues: say, fairness and kindness and happiness and so on.’ And a “virtue- 
ethical” theory might declare that it is the option that would prove 
eligible for the virtuous agent. Each of these theories orders the ordi- 
nary connotations of the word ‘right’ in different ways: it gives axiomatic 
status to one or more connotations and—assuming it is not a revisionary 
doctrine—derives other plausible connotations as theorems. 

The theories mentioned are all familiar stories about the nature of 
rightness and Scanlon’s second major move, as I construe it, is to rep- 
resent his contractualism as another, rival axiomatization of rightness 
and, more fundamentally, wrongness. Among the connotations of 


* See Frank Jackson's and my “Moral Functionalism and Moral Motivation,” 
Philosophical Quarterly, XLV (1995): 20-40; see also my “Embracing Objectivity in 
Ethics,” in Brian Leiter, ed., Objectuity in Law and Morals (New York: Cambridge, 
2000). 

* Moral Thinking: Its Levels, Method and Point (New York: Oxford, 1981). 

* See my “A Consequentialist Perspective on Ethics,” in Marcia Baron, Michael 
Slote, and myself, eds., Three Methods of Ethics: A Debate (Cambridge: Blackwell, 
1997), pp. 92-174. 
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rightness, he privileges the linkage with justifiability—specifically, and 
controversially, with justifiability of the constraining, distributive 
kind—and argues that all we know and need to know is that in 
the relevant, central sense of the term, rightness is justifiability, 
justifiability rightness. 

One way of putting this is to say that, for Scanlon, a certain bicon- 
ditional is true, and true a priori. For any choice x, x is right in the 
appropriate sense if and only if it can be distributively justified to 
others. That Scanlon maintains that biconditional is manifest in the 
fact, already noted in section 1, that his theory is supposed to give us 
an account of the property that we ascribe in relevant uses of ‘right’ 
(12). That he takes it to be a priori—though the term is not one he 
uses—is clear from the general tenor of his discussion. It is strongly 
suggested, in particular, by his insistence that his account of the nor- 
mative kinds constituting rightness and wrongness is not like the em- 
pirical account that we might give of the property we ascribe with a 
natural-kind term like ‘gold’ or a natural-species term like ‘tiger’ 
(12). There are different ways in which an a priori biconditional 
might be read, however, and it is important to see the fashion in 
which Scanlon means it to be taken. 

On a first reading, the biconditional is empirically warranted, and 
only empirically warranted. That is to say, the evidence for thinking 
that justifiability covaries with rightness is just the fact that this link- 
age is borne out in experience. An analogue of such an empirically 
warranted biconditional in the domain of color might be: for any ob- 
ject x, xis red if and only if x is the color of a ripe tomato. Were the 
contractualist biconditional empirical in character, then the point of 
the formula would be, at best, to provide a useful guide—a heuris- 
tic—for identifying right choices. Just as someone might use like- 
ness with ripe tomatoes as a test for whether something is red or not, 
so we might use the fact of appearing to be distributively unjustif- 
able as a test for whether an action is right or not. 

Scanlon does not embrace contractualism in just a heuristic spirit 
(by contrast perhaps with Brian Barry*). He takes the warrant for 
the biconditional linking rightness and justifiability to be a priori in 
character, as I understand him, so that justifiability represents more 
than just an empirically linked index or symptom of rightness. But 
there are two different ways in which it could be a priori that right- 
ness and distributive justifiability co-vary in the manner formulated 
in the biconditional. It might be that the biconditional has a merely 


*. Justice as Impartiahty (New York: Oxford, 1995). 
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semantic warrant, as I shall put it; or it might be that it has a 
semantic-cum-substantive warrant. Scanlon (2-3, 354-55) himself 
claims not to be particularly interested in metaphysical matters, but I 
do not think that we can fully specify the position he adopts, short of 
getting into sucb issues. 

In order to understand the difference between the semantic and the 
semantic-cum-substantive possibilities, we may return to the analogy with 
redness. Consider the biconditional, commonly taken to be a priori, that 
for any x, x is red if and only if it is such as to look red to normal ob- 
servers in normal conditions; we may leave aside the issue as how normal 
ity is best defined." That biconditional, or at least something close to it,’ 
would be true on a purely semantic basis if the following scenario ob- 
tained. Redness is an objective property of red things—perhaps a certain 
spectral reflectance or set of reflectances—which can be physically char- 
acterized. But the objective property in question gets to be picked out as 
the property that answers to the predicate ‘red’ just so far as it is the 
property that affects normal observers in normal conditions and makes 
things look red to them. People rely on wbether things look red—and 
on circumstances being normal when they look that way—to determine 
whether something is red or not that is, has the objective property in 
question or not. And so something will be describable as having that 
property—it will answer to the word ‘red’ as they use it—if and only if it is 
such as to look red to normal observers under normal conditions. More- 
over, that truth will be accesssible to anyone who knows how the use of 
the term ‘red’ is guided; the biconditional will be a priori. 

Notice that the "suchness" invoked in the ifand-onlyif formula has an 
objective character according to the story told. Being such as to look red 
under the relevant specifications is nothing other than instantiating the 
spectral reflectance or set of reflectances that fills the lookingred role. 
Or at least, to mention a somewhat more complex possibility, bemg such 
as to look red under those specifications is instantiating the higher-order 
property of instantiating some spectral reflectance—maybe this, maybe 
that—that fills that role. There is a real, independent unity to redness, 
under each of these stories—there is a physical unity that has nothing to 
do with us—and the biconditional expresses only its semantic or nominal 
unity: it expresses how redness is unified in our ordinary thought and 
talk, not how it is unified objectively or in itself. 

But the biconditional for redness would be true for a double rea- 
son, Dow substantive as well as semantic, under another scenario. In 


* See my “A Theory of Normal and Ideal Conditions,” Philosophical Studses, XCVI 
(1999): 285-305. 

* See my “Terms, Things and Response-dependence,” European Review of Philoso- 
phu (1998): 61-72. 
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this scenario, redness is picked out in the same way—and there con- 
tinues to be a semantic reason why the biconditional is a priori 
true—but redness is no longer an objective property of things which 
can be characterized physically or in any other way. Being red is just 
looking red, for whatever reasons, to normal observers in normal 
conditions; its reality is exhausted by the subjunctive fact that it 
would look red under those specifications. We may still say that be- 
ing red is being such as to look red under specifications of normal- 
ity, but the “suchness” in question does not now point us toward any 
objective character in red things. There is no independently charac- 
terizable property that plays the looking-red role, and the fact that 
something is red amounts to nothing more than the subjunctive 
truth that were it seen by normal observers in normal conditions, 
then it would look red to them. This scenario is not very plausible, 
since the fact that something looks red under normal specifications 
is going to be due, under ordinary presumptions, to its having a cer- 
tain independently characterizable property. But still the scenario 
serves to illustrate how the biconditional for redness might be as- 
cribed a substantive as well as semantic warrant. Under this second 
story, the biconditional is true, both because it expresses the seman- 
tic or nominal unity of redness and because it expresses the substan- 
tive or real unity: the real unity is given by the purely subjunctive fact 
that any bearer would look red under suitable circumstances. 

Because this story is not very plausible with redness, it may be use- 
ful to mention a case where such a story is more persuasive” After 
Nancy Mitford introduced the predicates ‘is U’ and ‘is non-U' in a 
jokey way, they enjoyed a certain currency among trendy Londoners 
for a period in the 1960s and 1970s. Being U meant being accepted 
in the best circles, being non-U meant being rejected there. Cloth 
napkins were U, paper napkins non-U; saying ‘lavatory’ was U, saying 
‘bathroom’ was non-U; and so on. On this account of the predi- 
cates, it is fair to say that something is Uif and only if it is such as to 
be approved by trendy Londoners. But given that trendy insiders 
were reputed to keep ahead of the aspiring middle classes by shifting 
the extension of ‘is U’ as soon as the bourgeoisie showed signs of 
catching up, we clearly should not take the “suchness” in question to 
represent a real unity: an independently characterizable kind that 
the trendies track. The biconditional gives direct expression to the 
real unity of Uness, not just its semantic unity. To be U is simply to 
satisfy the subjunctive condition that, for whatever reasons, trendy 
Londoners would tend to approve of it. 


* See my "Realism and Response-dependence," Mind, c (1991). 587-626. 
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How does Scanlon understand the warrant for his contractualist bicon- 
ditional? Does he think that there is a real unity to rightness which is in- 
dependent of distributive justifiability but that justifiability is what guides 
us in using the term ‘right’ of things with that unity, as lookingred may 
be thought to guide us in using the term ‘red’ of things with a certain 
spectral reflectance? In other words, does he think that distributive justi- 
fiability gives us the nominal but not the real unity of rightness, the se- 
mantic but not the substantive unity? Or does he think, more strongly, 
that the real as well as the nominal unity of rightness is precisely to be dis- 
tributively justifiable to others? Does he think that the rightness of an op- 
tion involves nothing more than the subjunctive truth that it would prove 
justifiable to others? Does he think that the rightness of right options has 
as little to do with the way they inherently are as U-ness has to do with the 
nature of those things which trendy Londoners take to be U? 

I shall not delve into questions of how best to interpret Scanlon, 
but will argue that he faces difficulties under either reading of his po- 
sition. In the purely semantic version, as I shall try to show in section 
I, contractualism does not go as deep as Scanlon apparently intends 
it to go; it is not contractualist in the radical sense that Scanlon has in 
mind when he speaks of capturing the normative kinds associated 
with ‘right’ and ‘wrong’. In its second, semantic-cum-substantive ver- 
sion, as I shall argue in section Iv, it is subject to serious objections. 

IIL ABOUT THE PURELY SEMANTIC VERSION 
Under the purely semantic reading of contractualism, there is a unity 
to rightness which is independent of right options’ proving distribu- 
tively justifiable. The test of distributive justifiability—the contractual 
ist test—is like the test for redness, under the assumption that there is 
a substantive property, say, a spectral reflectance, ascribed by ‘red’. It 
is a pattern-seeking rather than a pattern-indifferent test. When we 
look to see whether something looks red to normal observers in nor- 
mal conditions—however normality is understood"— we shall be look- 
ing to see whether the thing in question displays the pattern assumed 
to be common to red things. And when we look to see whether an op- 
tion is distributively justifiable, we shall be looking to see whether the 
option in question has the pattern assumed to belong in common to 
right options. We shall take the test in each case to be tracking an in- 
dependent pattern that we might hope to identify more directly, and 
to extrapolate and explore across the relevant domain. 

This is to say that under the semantic reading of contractualism, things 
will look very much the same as they looked to Hare in the light of his ar- 
gument that the canonical, semantic test for rightness—the test that 


' See my “A Theory of Normal and Ideal Conditions.” 
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guides us in our use of the term ‘right’—is to see whether or not an op- 
tion is universally prescribable. He fastened on that test as an account of 
the semantic unity of rightness—I put aside the complications raised by 
his noncognitivism—and then used it to explore the substantive unity to 
right options. He argued, famously, that right options are subetantively 
unified by the fact of maximizing the good: specifically, maximizing hap- 
pines. While remaining an upstream prescriptivist, as I have put it else- 
where," he adopted a downstream consequentialism. 

Imagine that Scanlon and contractualists who follow him should be 
taken to think in the same way about their approch. We may be ex- 
pected, then, to look to where their corresponding test is likely to go 
and to use it in a similar attempt to characterize what it is in options 
themselves which makes them right or wrong. The test will present it- 
self like a filter that allows some options through and not others, so 
that the challenging task for ethical thought will be to look at the 
kind that get through and to provide an account of the nature of that 
kind. The task will be to provide an account of the nature of that 
kind in itself, not just an account of the kind as it appears to us. 

But this is to say that under the semantic reading, contractualism 
ceases to be the radical account of the normative kind answering to the 
predicate ‘right’ which Scanlon presents it as being. Contractualism will 
serve, if correct, to show us bow that kind is unified in our experience 
and thought—rightness is distributive justifiability—and it may help to 
explain why right options have their normative and motivational appeal 
(point (7)). It will serve, in other words, as Hare might have taken his 
universal prescriptivism to serve. But it will not serve as the deepest ac- 
count available of rightness, for it will point us beyond itself to an investi- 
gation of the normative kind answering to the predicate 'right', as that 
kind exists in itself. Contractualism will appear in a John-the-Baptist 
role, announcing the imminence and importance of something other 
than itself. It will become the messenger, not the message. 

As against this charge, some may respond that nothing similar happens 
in the wake of recognizing the corresponding test for redness. As philoso- 
phers, we may recognize that the canonical, semantic test for redness is 
something's looking red to normal observers in normal conditions. But 
we may assume that there is a substantive unity to redness, independent of 
this semantic unity, without thinking that there is a second philosophical 
task to be pursued: that of exploring the substantive kind in question. 
And if that is how it is with redness, why can it not be the same way with 


4 See my “A Consequentialist Perspective on Ethics.” 
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beyond the test of universal prescribability to explore the intrinsic nature 
of right options. And perhaps it is misleading to suggest that those who 
espouse a purely semantic version of contractualism are forced to counte- 
nance the claims of a corresponding postcontractualist program. 

This response will not work, however. The response whereby things 
look red is available to subjects who do not have the concept of ‘red’ or 
any related concepts;" it is a more or less primitive sensation. Thus, or- 
dinary users of the term 'red' can think of the substantive kind that 
they take ‘red’ to predicate as an unknown property that lies at the 
causal origin of that primitive response, at least when normality pre- 
vails. But the response whereby options prove distributively justifiable 
is not of the same primitive kind. In using the words ‘right’ and 
‘wrong’, as Scanlon himself admits (chapter 5), people take their guid- 
ance from what seems to be more or less fair, what would be the kind 
thing to do, what would give rise to this or that measure of resentment, 
and so on. Things do not brutely present themselves as distributively 
justifiable and therefore right, in the way that they brutely present 
themselves as red, so that we might think of rightness as a property with 
an unknown real unity which happens to correlate with that presenta- 
tion. Things present themselves as distributively justifiable and there- 
fore right just so far as they prove themselves to have Tonan DEOR 
in the space of fairness and kindness and other such values. 

How are ordinary users supposed to think of rightness, then, under 
the purely semantic version of the constitutive theory? They have to 
think of it as an objective property, with a real unity that explains and 
is distinct from the fact that its bearers prove distributively justifiable. 
Yet they cannot think of it as an unknown property that underlies ap- 
pearances of justifiability, on a par with the unknown property that un- 
derlies appearances of redness. They cannot think of it as a property 
of wbich all that they know, just as users of the term 'right', is that it 
underlies distributive justifiability. Of necessity, they must think of it 
as a property that reveals itself to them in the fact of right options’ be- 
ing suitably fair and kind and honest and the like; they have to think 
of it as a property that they track in the use of such value concepts. 
How else are they to make sense of the fact that they resort to evalua- 
tive considerations in determining what is right and what is not? 

But if ordinary users have to think in this way of the substantive kind 
that answers to distributive justifiability, then it ought to be possible to 
think of developing a theory of the real unity of rightness on an a pri- 
ori, philosophical basis. The real unity will not be the possibly un- 
known sort of property which underlies the way things present 


? See Christopher Peacocke, A Study of Concepts (Cambridge: MIT, 1992). 
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themselves in color space and which must be left for empirical investi- 
gation. It will be given, rather, by the way options organize themselves 
in the space of values and that is something that we can hope to iden- 
tify by reflection on our own actual practice and the practice we would 
follow in imaginary cases. It remains, therefore, that on the purely se- 
mantic reading, contractualism ceases to be the radical doctrine it is ad- 
vertised as being. It does not give us the most basic account available of 
the normative kind that is predicated by the term ‘right’, in its relevant 
usages. What it gives us, if it is correct, is the sort of account that points 
beyond itself to something better that we might yet hope to achieve." 
IV ABOUT THE SEMANTIC-CUMSUBSTANTIVE VERSION 

The semantic-cum-substantive version of contractualism is not unsta- 
ble in the fashion of the purely semantic version; it does not point 
beyond itself to a more important, noncontractualist program of re- 
search. But it purchases this result at the cost of a double implausi- 
bility. The semantic-cum-substantive version of contractualism has 
to give a very implausible explanation of why right options are dis- 
tributively justifiable. And it has to give a phenomenologically im- 
plausible account of the way we ordinarily think about rightness. 

The explanatory implausibility appears once we reflect on what it 
means for options to be distributively justifiable and then ask why some 
options and not others should display such justifiability. Options will 
be distributively justifiable by Scanlon’s lights if and only if they are not 
ruled out by any principle that no one could reasonably reject as a prin- 
ciple, roughly, of cooperation. Otherwise put, the options are of a type 
to which no one could reasonably make a complaint, they fit with all 
compelling principles of cooperation. But why might certain options 
prove to be complaint immune in this sense? Whatever explanation 
Scanlon proposes under the radical reading of contractualism, it must 
not invoke the nature of the options in question. Were the explana- 
tion of certain options’ being complaint immune to refer to the nature 
of the options—were it to say that the options are such in themselves as 
to silence relevant complaints—then it would drive us back to the 
purely semantic version of the doctrine. It would suggest that there is 
something intrinsic to right options which unifies them independently 
of their being distributively justifiable. 

It is impossible to see any plausible way, however, in which Scanlon 
might hope to explain the complaint immunity of right options with- 


a Is there a damaging circulanty involved in defining nghtness in terms of dis- 
tributrve justifiability, when distribuuve jusufiability itself is established by recourse, 
not to a primitive test, but to an application of value concepts which itself 
sents a distinct way of thinking about nghtness? I think there may be, but do not 
press the criticum here, see my “A Consequentialist Perspective on Ethics " 
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out invoking their common nature. I said earlier that the semantic- 
cum-substantive story is implausible with ‘red’, because there must be 
something about red things which causes the sensations of redness 
which guide us in our use of the term; that is why I introduced the ex- 
ample of ‘U’ and 'non-U' to explain what such a story would be like. A 
similar point holds here. The semantic-cum-substantive story is implau- 
sible, because we naturally think that if certain option types pass the 
test of distributive justifiability—if they are ones about which no one 
could reasonably make a complaint—then that must be because of the 
way they are in themselves. We cast the test of distributive justifiability 
as a filter, in the image of the last section, and our intuition is that, if 
certain option types pass through that filter, then that mrust be because 
of how they are in themselves. But Scanlon has to flee any such intt 
ition on the present reading of his doctrine. He has to say that the 
kind of option that passes this test is not an intrinsic kind; he has to say, 
in effect, that it is...well, the kind of option that satisfies the test. This 
option type may pass the test because of having one feature, that op- 
tion because of having another; but he must deny that there is anything 
common to the features in virtue of which they each have that effect. 
Not only is semantic-cum-substantive contractualism explanatorily 
implausible in this way; it is also phenomenologically implausible. We 
saw in point (7) that Scanlon's main argument in favor of his constiti- 
tive contractualism is phenomenological in character. It is that we um 
derstand the motivational pull of the right when we recognize that 
doing what is right means being in the right: means being able to jus- 
tify oneself to others in a distributive way. In avoiding the wrong and 
in pursuing the right, so the idea goes, we are seeking in the first place 
to avoid putting ourselves in the wrong with others. We are striving 
for a “unity with our fellow creatures” (168). What now transpires, 
however, is that on the semantic-cum-substantive version of contracti- 
alism, phenomenology works in another, deeper way against Scanlon. 
In The Euthyphro (10a), Socrates asks if the gods love the holy because 
it is holy, or if it is holy because the gods love it. We may ask in parallel 
manner whether certain actions are justifiable because they are right, 
or whether they are right because they are justifiable. And on the line 
of thought I am pursuing, it is clear that Scanlon has to say that right 
actions are right because they are justifiable, and not that they are justi- 
fiable because they are right. But this is phenomenologically unfaithful 
to the ordinary way in which we think and talk about rightness. It flies 
in face of the fact that we think about the rightness of certain options 
as something that helps to explain their proving justifiable, not the 
other way around. We think about the rightness of an option in rela- 
tion to its capacity to be justified in the way we think of the beauty of a 
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painting in relation to its capacity to please. Just as the painting can 
please because it is beautiful, and not the other way around, so an op- 
tion can be justified because it is right, and not the other way around. 

The dual implausibility of semantic-cum-substantive contractualism be- 
comes particularly salient in view of Scanlon's admission that in arguing 
about what is justifiable and what is not in any choice, we do naturally take 
account of the distribution of values and disvalues among the options, 
that is, of the distribution of properties like kindness and cruelty, fairness 
and injustice. Thus, he has to say that for any two options such that one is 
justifiable, the other not, there must be a difference between them in re- 
gard to values of this kind. In that sense, he has to take justifiability and 
unjustifiability to be supervenient on values of this kind; no difference in 
regard to justifiability without a difference in regard to such values. But, 
despite this admission, he cannot say that their value configuration makes 
Tight options right and explains why they are distributively justifiable. He 
has to deny that the property of an option which consists in its being such- 
thatthe-agent-canjustify-it is capable of being characterized, even in prir 
ciple, in terms of value—say, is capable of being characterized, as 
consequentialists would have it," as the property of maximizi 
neutralvalue. Were the suchness property capable of that characteriza- 
tion, then there would be a property for ‘rightness’ to designate and it 
would explain the possibility of justification, not reduce to it. 

But it is explanatorily and phenomenologically implausible to say, 
on the one hand, that we ordinary folk take actions to be justifiable 
and right because of how they score in regard to values; and on the 
other, that we do not think of their value configuration as a pattern 
uniting such options. The idea, presumably, is that one value profile 
explains why one sort of option is right and justifiable, another pro- 
file why another sort of option is right and justifiable, and so on; but 
that there is nothing about those different profiles—no common 
pattern—which explains why they have such a common effect: noth- 
ing about them which might provide a justifiability-independent 
unity for rightness. Options A and B and C would be justifiable in 
virtue of one value profile that they all display, options X and Y and 
Z would be justifiable in virtue of another—and so on for an indef 
nite range of option sets—and yet there would be no value pattern 
in common to all those different profiles.” The only single pattern 
in evidence would be the subjunctive one involved in the fact that all 
those options would prove distributively justifiable to others. 


H See my “A Consequentialist Perspective on Ethics." 
2 See Jackson's, Michael Smith's, and my “Ethical Particularism and Patterns,” in 
Brad Hooker and Margaret Little, eds., Particulansm (New York: Oxford, forthcoming). 
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In order to see the explanatory implausibility of this claim, return to my 
earlier observation that the justifiability test is like a filter through which 
we naturally expect to allow only options of a certain intrinsic kind to pass. 
Scanlon has to say that for any sort of option—say, the sort exemplifed by 
A, B, and C—tt is the value profile of that sort which explains why it passes 
through the filter but that there is nothing in general about justifiability- 
supporting value profiles which explains why they all enable their bearers 
to pass through the filter. It is very hard to understand how that could 
possibly be so. Think of a sieve which some pebbles pass through, and 
others fail to pass through. Maybe it is the fact of having a diameter of 0.2 
inches which explains why this sort of pebble passes through; maybe it is 
the fact of having a diameter of 0.3 inches which explains why that other 
sort of pebble passes through; and so on. But if each sort af pebble passes 
through for the sort of reason given, then it is as sure as anything can be 
that there must be a general pattern in those reasons—say, that the diam- 
eters of all pebbles that pass through are less than 0.4 inches. A similar 
lesson would seem to hold here. If this sort of option passes through the 
justifiability filter because of having this sort of value profile, and that sort 
of option passes through because of having that other one, then there is 
surely something independent which is common to those value profiles. 
They cannot be as loosely related to one another as is, for example, the 
set of option types that at one time or another have been enacted on the 
European continent. And yet that is what contractualism would imply, on 
the semantic-cum-substantive reading. 

The claim about values to which Scanlon is committed is phenome- 
nologically as well as explanatorily implausible. It suggests that while 
we ordinary folk invariably look to the value profiles of the alternatives 
in any choice in order to see which option is justifiable, we do so with- 
out any obvious motivation. We cannot be said to assume that there is 
something about value profiles—there is some pattern in the offing— 
that makes it natural to take this line. So why are we supposed to take 
it? We assume, it is said, that for every justifiable option, there is some 
value profile that makes it justifiable. But why should we assume that, 
unless we are committed to some more general principle whereby 
value is related to justifiability? Different sorts of justifiable options 
are entirely shapeless in dimensions of value, according to semantic- 
cum-substantive contractualism: they represent a list that is so arbitrary 
in value terms that no subset allows us, just looking at the supporting 
values, to project to other members. So why in that case are we ordi 
nary folk supposed to be committed to using considerations of value 
to determine whether an option is justifiable or not? 

I believe that the semantic-cum-substantive version of contractualism, 
when fully appreciated, will recommend itself to very few. It is a radical 
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and intriguing theory of rightness, but it is so implausible that it ought 
to give anyone serious pause. The purely semantic version of the doc- 
trine has a certain plausibility but does not have the radical cast as- 
cribed by Scanlon: it offers an account of the normative kind associated 
with rightness as that kind appears to us, but it points beyond itself to- 
ward a noncontractualist account of that normative kind as it is in itself. 
The semantic-cum-substantive version certainly represents a radical sort 
of contractualism: an account of rightness, both as that normative kind 
appears to us and as it is in itself. But the problem here is that such a 


contractualism is so radical that few of us will be able to believe it. 
V CONCLUSION 


If I am right, then Scanlon’s contractualism does not succeed in the 
avowed aim of giving us a radical but still plausible theory of the nor- 
mative kinds ascribed in central uses of the predicates ‘right’ and 
‘wrong’. How should we feel, however, about the nonradical theory 
provided under the first reading? I have admitted that contractual 
ism is plausible enough under this reading, stressing only that it is 
nonradical. But ‘plausible’ is not ‘persuasive’, and the question is 
whether it can reasonably be endorsed under that reading. 

I do not think myself that it can. If wrongness is equated with distrib- 
utive unjustifiability and rightness with distributive justifiability, then the 
theory is bound to violate consequentialist intuitions, as Scanlon himself 
insists. As someone who wishes to preserve such intuitions, therefore, I 
must reject the contractualist theory, even under the first reading.” 

Consistently with such a rejection, however, I might think one of two 
things: either that there is no objective kind that answers to the distrib- 
utive justifiability test; or that there is such a kind that corresponds to 
the test but that it does not in itself constitute the category—or a cate- 
gory—of rightness. As it happens, I adopt the second thought. I ac- 
knowledge that Scanlon’s test picks out a salient moral category—this, 
I believe, is what makes his book important—and I argue only that 
that category is not co-extensive with rightness, in any important 
sense; it does not have the absolute priority in our reasoning which it 
would deserve if it were co-extensive. 

There is a code of friendship that all of us implicitly master when 
we learn the practice of friendship and when we learn the meaning of 
‘friend’ and its cognates. What Scanlon draws to our attention, as I 
see it, is that equally there is a code that all of us implicitly master 
when we learn the practice of relating to one another in the manner 
of reason givers and reason takers: in the manner best exemplified by 
the relationship assumed when people converse with one another on 
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a noncoercive, nonmanipulative basis. Scanlon does better than any- 
one before him in marking the fact that this code—this code of civil 
ity, as we might say—is inscribed in our most basic expectations as to 
how others will treat us and in our assumptions about how they will 
expect us to treat them. This is the code which is broken when we ex- 
perience perhaps the most basic of normative responses: the sort of 
resentment that Peter Strawson” emphasized in his famous essay. 

I do not think that the distributive justifiability test points us to norma- 
tive kinds that deserve to be described as rightness and wrongness, period; 
even taking the test as a purely semantic one, therefore, I do not think 
that it is satisfactory. But I do think that it directs us—and directs us in a 
purely semantic way—to kinds that we might describe as civility and unci- 
vility. And I am persuaded by the various discussions in Scanlon's book 
that this is a category of great moral relevance. The wrong may not always 
be uncivil and the uncivil may not always be wrong; the right may not ak 
ways be civil and the civil may not always be right. But there is still a pow- 
erful, prima facie connection between the two. And that fact has not 
been sufficiently noticed or theorized in moral philosophy. 

Scanlon's book presents a serious challenge to all of us, then, no mat- 
ter what corner of moral theory we occupy. His contractualism may put 
civility too close to the center of moral concerns, allowing it to assimilate 
the very category of rightness, as Scanlon thinks of ‘right’. But the argu- 
ment in his book demonstrates that it does belong near the center, and 
that any plausible theory—consequentialism included"—must be able 
to give an account of why it merits that location. 

PHILIP PETTIT 
Australian National University 
Columbia University 
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TRUMPING PREEMPTION* à 


xtant counterfactual accounts of causation (CACs) still cannot 

handle preemptive causation. I describe a new variety of pre- 

emption, defend its possibility, and use it to show the inade- 
quacy of extant CACs. 

Imagine that it is a law of magic that the first spell cast on a given 
day match the enchantment that midnight. Suppose that at noon 
Merlin casts a spell (the first that day) to turn the prince into a frog, 
that at 6:00 pm Morgana casts a spell (the only other that day) to 
turn the prince into a frog, and that at midnight the prince becomes 
a frog. Clearly, Merlin's spell (the first that day) is a cause of the 
prince's becoming a frog and Morgana's is not, because the laws say 
that the first spells are the consequential ones. Nevertheless, there is 
no counterfactual dependence of the prince's becoming a frog on 
Merlin's spell, because Morgana's spell is a dependency-breaking 
backup. Further, there is neither a failure of intermediary events 
along the Morgana process (we may dramatize this by stipulating 
that spells work directly, without any intermediaries), nor any would- 
be difference in time or manner of the effect absent Merlin's spell, 
and thus nothing remains by which extant CACs might distinguish 
Merlin's spell from Morgana's in causal status. 

L TRUMPING PREEMPTION 
In order to establish the possibility and relevance of trumping sce- 
narios such as the wizards case, I rebut the following imagined objec- 
tions: that the causal judgments evoked are unclear, that the laws 
involved are question-begging, and that the case invoked is unrealis- 
tic, either in the sense that it is empirically implausible, given what 
we know about our world, or in the sense that it is pretheoretically 


* Thanks to John Carroll, Cian Dorr, Barry Loewer, Tim Maudlin, Bran 
McLaughlin, L. A. Paul, and especially to Ned Hall and David Lewis. 
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implausible, given what we habitually assume about our world. I 
conclude that delivering the right verdict in trumping cases is an ad- 
equacy condition on an account of causation. 

Objection: it is not intuitively clear that Merlin's spell is a cause and 
Morgana's not of the prince's becoming a frog. The judgment ofan 
otherwise successful theory (assuming CACs are otherwise success- 
ful) ought to overrule the judgment of unclear intuition. The wiz- 
ards case, and trumping preemptions in general, should be left (to 
use David Armstrong's phrase) as spoils to the victor. 

Reply. to my mind, the judgment that Merlin's spell is a cause and 
Morgana's not is intuitively clear (and so, to my mind, any account 
that cannot accommodate this judgment just is not an account of 
causation). But no matter. To the philosopher who does not share 
my intuitions, or does not attribute as much clarity to these intu- 
itions, I reply that any account of causation which hopes to respect 
the central connotations of the causal concept had better agree that 
Merlin’s spell is a cause and Morgana’s not. To treat trumping pre- 
emptions as spoils to the victor is to risk spoiling the point of having 
a causal concept. 

The concept of causation lies in a web of concepts including 
(most centrally) those of law, explanation, counterfactual implica- 
tion, agency, and evidence. To a crudest approximation, (1) causes 
and their effects are subsumed under the laws; (2) causes explain 
their effects; (3) causes, were they different, would counterfactually 
imply different effects; (4) causes are means to their effects; (5) 
causes provide evidence both to and from their effects. Some or all 
of these relations may need to be refined or even ultimately aban- 
doned. I submit, however, that any pair of events that satisfies all 
these relations deserves to be considered clearly causally related, 
while any pair of events that satisfies none deserves to be considered 
clearly not causally related.’ 

Consider the relation between causes and laws. Since the law is 
that the first spell cast on a given day match the enchantment that 
midnight, and since Merlin’s spell is first that day, his spell satisfies 
the antecedent conditions of the magic law, and so calling his spell 
a cause of the enchantment that midnight respects the subsump- 
tion of causal structure by nomic structure. Morgana’s spell, in 
contrast, does not satisfy the antecedent conditions of the magic 
law, and so her spell has no relevant lawful consequences. Thus, 


1 Compare D. H Mellor, Ths Facts of Causation (New York: Routledge, 1995), pp. 
58-66, who argues for the viability of indeterminisuc causation as fitting “the con- 
notations of causation.” 
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calling her spell a cause of the enchantment posits causation not 
covered by law. 

Now, consider the relation between causes and explanations. In- 
tuitively, if you want to know why the prince became a frog that mid- 
night, Merlin’s spell is part of a good answer. The deductive account 
of explanation vindicates this intuition: 


(1) At noon, Merlin cast a spell to turn the prince into a frog. 

(2) No other spells were cast that day prior to or contemporaneous 
with Merlin's. 

(3) It is a law that the first spell cast on a given day match the enchant- 
ment that midnight 


(4) The prince became a frog at midnight? 


Thus, treating Merlin's spell as a cause respects the connection be- 
tween causes and explainers. Morgana's spell, in contrast, intuitively 
explains nothing about the prince's fate, and the deductive account 
vindicates this intuition: 

(1) At 6:00 pm, Morgana cast a spell to turn the prince into a frog. 

(2)... 

(3) It is a law that the first spell cast on a given day match the enchant- 

ment that midnight. 


(4) The prince became a frog at midnight. 


There is no way to fill in (2) so as to geta deductively valid argument 
without rendering (1) superfluous, since the argument will be de- 
ductively valid (in a way that makes essential use of the laws in (3)) 
only when a first spell is specified, at which point Morgana’s spell 
need not be. Thus, calling Morgana's spell a cause invents causes 
that explain nothing. 


* The main extant accounts of explanaton are (a) deductive, (b) causal, and (c) 
pP c accounts. While (b) and (c) are not helpful here, because with regard 
to (b) the cause of the prince's metamorphoms is currently at issue, and with re- 
gard to (c) these accounts yield (by design) no objective fact, account (a) proves 
helpful. I take it that most will concede that, whether or not deductive accounts 
are ulumately viable, they at least provide reasonable codifications of our intuitions 
in most cases. 

* There are tricks around this, such as by filling m (2) with some sort of disjunc- 
tion, such as: either Morgana's spell was first that day, or it was not but what was 
first agreed with Morgana's in the enchantment it called for. But these are just the 
tricks which a deductive account of explanation must rule out as implausible any- 
way, and so in using the deductive account to justify our intuitions, we may assume 
(though we may not even be able to say how) such tricks are excluded. 
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Next, consider the relation between causes and counterfactual 
variance. Had Merlin’s spell been different, such as a spell to turn 
the prince into a goat, then the prince's fate would have been differ- 
ent: he would have become a goat.‘ Thus, the prince's fate counter- 
factually varies with Merlin's magic, just as the barometer reading 
counterfactually varies with the atmospheric pressure, in that in both 
cases the noncompossible family of propositions representing differ- 
ences in the former counterfactually depends on the noncompossi- 
ble family of propositions representing differences in the latter—a 
relation that David Lewis* points out is typical of such intuitively 
causal processes as measurement, perception, and control. Not so 
for Morgana's spell: had she cast a spell to turn the prince into a 
goat, to protect his humanity, or even to make the sky the color of 
gold, come midnight all that would happen would be the prince's 
becoming a frog (because we are holding fixed Merlin's prior spell 
as well as the laws). To call her spell a cause would be to counte- 
nance causes whose alleged effects were counterfactually oblivious to 
them. 

Finally, as to the relation between causes and agency, it is widely 
agreed that, "If an effect is an end, its causes are means to it."* This 
is usually spelled out decision theoretically: if E is a desired end and 
Ca prospective means, C will be effective if and only if the probabil- 
ity of E given C is greater than the probability of E given 2C One 
way to spell this idea out in more detail is to use agent probabilities 
(on which actions are assumed free in having no causal an- 
tecedents), so that C will be effective if and only if pr(E/C) > 


1 This follows on such leading accounts of counterfactual imphcanon as David 
Lewis's in Counterfactuals (Cambridge: Harvard, 1973). According to Lewis, we 
evaluate the implications of the counterfactual supposition that Merlin had cast a 
spell to turn the prince into a goat by postulating a minimal “divergence miracle" 
on which Merlin says ‘Presto, prince to goatl’ instead of ‘Presto, prince to frog’, 
while holding fixed the course of history up to Merlin’s conjuring (so holding 
fixed the absence of any pnor or contemporaneous spells that day) as well as the 
laws (so presumably keeping the magic laws intact) to the extent compossible with 
the miracle; all this results in Merlin's casting the first spell that day to turn the 
prince into a goat, where the first spells cast match midnight enchantment, and so 
all this results m the prince’s becoming a goat that midnight. 

* “Causation,” in his Philosophical Papers, Volume II (New York: Oxford, 1986), 
pp. 159-72, here p. 165 Since I shall show that Lewis's counterfactual account of 
causation fails to accommodate this varianonal type of counterfactual dependence 
in trumping cases, one way to read this result is that Lewis’s account of causation as 
counterfactual dependence between event occurrences fails to capture his own in- 
tuitions about the general relation between counterfactual varaton and causation. 

* Mellor, “On Raising the Chances of Effects," in James H. Fetzer, ed., Probability 
and Causahty (Boston: Reidel, 1988), pp. 229-40, here p. 230. 
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p'(E/^C)J On this test, Merlin's spell is an effective means for (E) 
the prince's becoming a frog, since £^(E|Merlin-casts-his-spell) =1, 
while p^(E| Merlin-does-not-cast-his-spell) «1 (Morgana is-assumed 
free, so she might not cast her spell). Morgana's spell, on the other 
hand, is ineffective, since p*(E| Morgana-does-not-cast-her-spell) =1 
as Merlin has already acted to determine the prince’s fate. Thus, 
treating Merlin’s spell as a cause and Morgana’s as a noncause of the 
prince’s becoming a frog respects the agential connotations of 
causes as means. 

Finally, consideration of the relation between causes and evidence 
will converge on the same conclusion, namely, that Merlin’s spell is a 
cause of the prince’s metamorphosis and Morgana’s not. Intuitively, 
causes provide (epistemically valuable) evidence both to and from 
their effects: if I see someone fire a bullet at Jones's heart, I am lt 
censed to infer that Jones will die; and, conversely, if I see Jones 
supine with a bulletshaped entry wound left of his sternum, I am li 
censed to infer that he was shot. There is typically a relation of scale 
in both directions: the more details I know about the cause, the 
more details I have license to predict concerning the effect; and the 
more details I know about the effect, the more details I have license 
to retrodict concerning the cause. 

Suppose that all I know about Merlin’s spell is that it is the first one 
cast that day, then all I have license to predict is that there will be 
some enchantment at midnight. If I learn more detail, such as that it 
targets the prince, then I can predict the resulting enchantment in 
more detail, namely, that it will concern the prince. And so on. This 
relation of scale also holds in reverse. If I know that the prince be- 
came a frog, I may infer that a spell of the form "Presto, prince to 
frog!' was first that day. And if I then learn that Merlin's spell was 
first that day, I can come to know its intimate details, though I never 
witnessed it. Merlin's magic fits the prince's fate as the gun its bullet. 

Morgana’s spell, once again, fails the test of causes. If I know that 
hers is not the first that day, I can infer nothing about what will happen 


’ The main versions of decision theory are (a) evidential, and (b) causal (turn 
ing on whether “the probability of E given C” is interpreted as (a) PEC) /P{C), or 
(b) XC will iius BY. While (b) is not helpful since whether C causes E is cur- 
rently at issue, (a) proves he and since (a) and (b) agree on nom-Newcomb 
cases, (a) can be used neu in the case at hand. See William L. Harper and 
Brian Skyrms, eds., Causation m Decision, Belief Change, and Statistics (Boston: 
Kluwer, 1988). The point of introducing agent probabilities is to free evidential 
ism from the spurious correlations of Newcomb cases. For further discussion, see 
Peter Menzies and Huw Price, “Causation asa Secondary Quality,” British Journal for 
the Philosophy of Science, XLIV (1998): 187-205. 
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at midnight from the details of her performance. If I do not know 
that hers is not the first that day, any inferences I make based on her 
performance will be, if true, merely accidentally so (and so not lt 
censed). In reverse, if I know what enchantment has befallen the 
prince that midnight, I have no license for inferring the details of 
later spells cast that day, and any inferences I make concerning Mor- 
gana's spell out of ignorance as to the fact that Merlin's came earlier 
will be at best accidentally true. 

In summary, Merlin's spell is nomically antecedent for, explana- 
tory of, counterfactually variant with, a means to, and evidence both 
to and from, the prince's becoming a frog at midnight, while Mor- 
gana's spell is none of these. So every individual measure of cause- 
worthiness converges on the result that Merlin’s spell is a cause of 
the prince’s becoming a frog, while Morgana’s spell is not. 

Objection: the arguments that Merlin’s spell is a cause and Mor- 
gana’s not of the prince’s metamorphosis all turn on the stipulated 
law that the first spells cast match midnight enchantments. But such 
stipulation begs the question against those (such as Lewis, the lead- 
ing proponent of CACs) who hold that laws supervene on occurrent 
facts. Why not stipulate that last spells cast match midnight enchant- 
ments, or that at least they do when first and last spells agree, since 
in any case the result is the same: the prince becomes a frog at mid- 
night? If these stipulations represent genuine possibilities, then the 
supervenience of laws on facts is lost. 

Reply: even if the wizards scenario were incompatible with the su- 
pervenience of laws on facts, this would still show (surprisingly) that 
the success of CACs is tied to the supervenience of laws. Those who 
would deny supervenience in the manner of Fred Dretske, Michael 
Tooley, and Armstrong? (who hold that laws are contingent necessi- 


* [n a sense, Morgana’s spell is evidence for the prince's becoming a frog, since 
given certain (plausible) Y ig probability distributions, one may assign a greater 
subjective probability to the prince's becoming a frog given Morgana’s spell. But 
this is not a sense of 'evidence' relevant here, since in this sense, given certain 
prior probability distributions, anything may count as evidence for anything (in 
particular the increased probability that the conditonalizer may assign prince-to- 
frog given Morganz's spell is exactly to the increased probability asugnable 
victim's death given backup shooter s presence, Morgana's spell carries exactly as 
much and as little evidence of the effect as any preempted process). The sense of 
‘evidence’ relevant here, which pay holds between cause and effect, which 
holds between Merhin's spell and the prince's becoming a frog, and fails between 
Morgana's spell and the prince's becoming a frog, 13 evidence with efustemuc value: 
that which ag ee knowledge. 

* Dretske, "Laws of Nature,” Philosophy of Scunce, LXIV (1977): 248-68; Tooley, 
Causation’ A Reahst Approach (New York: Oxford, 1987); Armstrong, What Is a Law 
of Nature? (New York: Cambridge, 1983). 
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tation relations between universals) could not avail themselves of 
this objection, since on their view there may well be a contingent ne- 
cessitation relation between the universals ‘first spell cast on day x' 
and ‘midnight enchantment on day x'; those who would deny super- 
venience in the manner of John Carroll and Tim Maudlin” (who 
hold that laws are primitive) could not avail themselves of this objec- 
tion either, since on their view there is no barrier at all to the existence 
of a primitive lawful relation between the first spells and midnight en- 
chantments. But no matter. To the philosopher who is willing to tie 
the success of CACs to the supervenience of laws on facts, I reply that 
the existence of laws favoring the first spells even when first and later 
spells agree (as per the wizards) is fully compatible with the superve- 
nience of laws on facts, and is actually entailed by leading supervenien- 
tist accounts of laws, given certain facts in the world's history. 

Suppose laws supervene on facts, and suppose for the sake of defi- 
niteness that (1) laws supervene as per the Mill-Ramsey-Lewis” 
(MRL) account: L is a law of nature if and only if L is a theorem of 
the axiomatization of the facts that best balances simplicity and 
strength. Now (2) let the world history contain “decisive competi- 
tions" between spells, where first and later spells disagree, and where 
the first spell cast always wins (that is, you try first to turn the queen 
into a frog, I try later to turn her into a goat, and she becomes a 
frog). Finally (3), let the laws summarizing the nonmagical remain- 
der of the world history be independent of the magical laws (say, the 
world is otherwise Newtonian). This suffices to fix the laws as per 
the wizards case: when first and later spells agree, it will be simpler 
(and just as strong) to regard these cases as extensions of the same 
overall pattern of first-spell dominance found in (2), rather than as 
new examples of a second pattern of later-spell dominance or first- 
anddater-spell equality; this gain in simplicity will not compromise 
the simplicity/strength of the other laws since they are assumed inde- 
pendent by (3), and so this local and not-compromised- 
elsewhere gain in simplicity without loss in strength will by (1) entail 
laws favoring the first spells even when first and later spells agree. 

Somewhat more precisely, consider how the laws of a world in 
which the first spells dominate when first and later spells disagree 
might cover cases in which first and later spells agree: 


» Carroll, Laws of Nature (New York: Cambndge, 1994); and Maudlin, “A Modest 
Proposal” (unpublished manuscript). 

| Lewis, factuals, also John Earman, “Laws of Nature: The Empiricist Chal 

lenge,” in R J. Bogdan, ed., D. M. Armstrong (Boston: Reidel, 1984), pp. 191-2238. 
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(a) Asymmetric in allowing only the first spells to satisfy their an- 
tecedents (as per the wizards): for all spells x and days 5, if x is first 
on 5, then the »xmatching enchantment obtains that midnight. 

(b) Symmetric in allowing both first and later spells to satisfy their an- 
tecedents: for all spells x and days 5, if x is first on y or there is a 
spell z which is first on y and which agrees with x, then the match- 
ing enchantment obtains that midnight. 

(c) Asymmetric in allowing only later spells to satisfy their antecedents: 
for all spells x and days y, if (x is first on y and there is no spell z 
which is later on y and which agrees with x) or (there is a spell z 
which is first on y and which agrees with x and there is no z' which 
is both later than x and which agrees with x), then the »matching 
enchantment obtains that midnight. 

(d) Silent in these cases: for all spells x and days 5, if x is first on y and 
there is no spell z which is later on y and which agrees with x, then 
the +matching enchantment obtains that midnight. 


Now, it is apparent that (a) is simpler than (b), (c), or (d): (a) sub- 
sumes all cases under one pattern/ clause, that of firstspell dominance, 
while (b)-(d) require multiple clauses to accommodate multiple pat- 
terns; it is especially revealing that (d), which is silent on firstlater 
agreements, is actually more complicated than (a)—to get the laws not 
to say anything about firstspell dominance, you need to add a silencing 
clause. Further, it is obvious that (a) is as strong as (b) or (c) and 
stronger than (d): (a)-(c) have identical consequences as to which 
events are entailed, and how informatively described each event is; 
whereas (d) is as strong but for cases of firstlater agreement under 
which no events are entailed. So, on the MRL account, given that laws 
are the theorems of the maximally simple and strong deductive system 
(I have been supposing tbat the laws of magic are independent of the 
other laws), it follows that the laws of magic say that the first spells en- 
tail matching enchantments. 

Generalizing away from the MRL account, the above result shows 
that any account of laws which rules simplest laws at least possible 
(which I consider an adequacy condition on an account of lawhood, 
given the role of simplicity in scientific practice) must deliver at least 
some worlds with laws as per the wizards. So even someone who 


" We could, of course, be more precise, or employ different vocabulary, but no 
added precision or shift of ( vocabulary should alter the greater simplicity 
of (a) as com to (b)-(d). Of course, sufficiently “gruesome” predicates 
would alter verdict, but the MRL account of lawhood, which I am presently 
assuming, is viable only to the extent that our similarity judgments, based ın part 
on our vocabulary, have objective bite, so for purposes of showing that the wizards 
laws beg no questions against supervenientists like Lewis, we may assume what the 
MRL advocate must 
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thinks laws are contingent necessitation relations between universals 
in the manner of Dretske, Tooley, and Armstrong, or who thinks laws 
are primitive in the manner of Carroll and Maudlin, should accept 
that there are at least some worlds with laws as per the wizards (they 
will presumably add that there are other worlds, factually identical to 
the wizards with laws as in (b), (c), and (d), and maybe with no laws at 
all). Thus, the laws invoked should be unproblematic on reflection.” 

Objection: causation is an empirical concept, and an account that 
mishandles fairy-tale cases like the wizards will be no less empirically 
adequate. Even if the wizards case is a conceptual possibility, it in- 
volves magic and action-at-a-distance, and so is too far-fetched to 
worry about. 

Reply. I think accounts of causation need to be not just empirically 
but conceptually adequate. Without prior conceptual analysis, how 
could we tell whether an empirical investigation had hit its mark? 
But no matter. To the philosopher who scorns such “merely concep- 
tual possibilities” as those involving magic and action-at-a-distance 
and demands empirically plausible scenarios, I reply that there exist 
empirically plausible trumping scenarios. 

Imagine a world whose laws of physics are very much like our own, 
but for recognizing types of fields, ‘black’, ‘grey’, and ‘white’, which 
do not superpose. Whenever a particle is subject to just one of these 
fields (assume for simplicity that no further forces are present), the 
particle will accelerate along a curved trajectory: 


=) Source (black, grey, or white) 


Whenever a particle is subject to multiple fields, the particle will ac- 


4 Perhaps some will balk at the laws invoked, not because of worries about su 
pervenience, but because of disbelief in the possibility of laws projecting extrinsic 
properties, such as being first cast on a given day I see no grounds for such disbe- 
hef (moreover none of the leading accounts of lawhood provides grounds for such 
disbelief). Further, I take worlds such as the wizards world, in which there is per- 
fect covariance between events with the extrinsic property of being-the-first-spell- 
cast-or-day-x and events of midnight enchantments, and in which there may well 
be no such covariance between events merelpintnnmcallydescnbed and midnight 
enchantments, to show exactly why such disbelief is unwarranted. 
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celerate as if subject only to the darkest field, for example: 


Black source e ES White source 


Thus, the laws of physics at this world would include a color-field 
law, most simply formulated as: the intensity of the darkest fields on 
a given object = the color force on that object. Although this world 
does not have the physics we now believe our world to have, it is rela- 
tively easy to imagine actual physicists discovering further types of 
fields, performing the experiments represented above, and supple- 
menting our laws of physics in accord. Moreover, this world is free 
of magic, action-at-a-distance, and other types of “far-fetched” causal 
connections. It is in this sense that it is empirically plausible. 

Now, if a particle is subject to both a black and a white field that 
“pull in the same direction” with the same magnitude, it is still only 
the black field that causes the resultant acceleration: 


Black source m 
White source E 


Here, we have an empirically plausible trumping scenario: replace 
Merlin with the black source, Morgana with the white source, the 
prince’s fate with the particle’s acceleration, spells with fields, and 
laws favoring earlier spells with laws favoring darker fields—the argu- 
ments from cause-worthiness all carry over. 

The fields case shows that all that is needed for trumping are 
three events, C1, C2, and E, where E would be produced by C1 alone 
or by C2 alone (redundant causation), but where the laws render Cl 


^ This does not mean that white flelds in general are always trumped: there may 
be times when no black fields exist, or the black fields might have finite spatial ex- 
tent, or the black fields might trump only insofar as they exceed a certain thresh- 
old. Nor does ıt mean that this particular white field is completely 
epiphenomenal: it might trump on other types of parüucles, or tngger a white flag 
in the distance, or have any number of other effects as long as they are not mant 
fest on this particle. More iura rd there might be a functional law on which 
the ratio of darker field to lighter field influences cycles through the epochs, with 
the relevant experiments done ın a 1:0 epoch. This raises the empirically open 
possibility that our world is such a world (with respect to, say, types of electromag- 
netic force): our epoch just happens to be 1:1, so we do not notice. 
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the exclusive factor in the entailment of E (trumping preemption). 
This is why the causal exotica of the wizards case is inessential. Noth- 
ing empirically implausible remains. 

Objection: causation is a folk concept, and an account of causation 
which mishandles fairy-tale cases like the wizards and faux-physical 
cases like the fields will be no less useful in our everyday dealings 
with people, rocks, and the like. Even if the wizards case is a concep- 
tual possibility and the fields case an empirical possibility, both in- 
volve behaviors so unlike those typical of local middle-sized dry 
objects that both cases are too removed from our habitual assump- 
tions about the world for us to expect our concept of causation to be 
adequate to them. 

Reply. I think the objector is overly pessimistic about the viability of 
our concepts in unfamiliar scenarios. The intuitive clarity of a judg- 
ment in a given case strikes me as strong evidence for the viability of 
the judged concept in that case (I hope to have already convinced 
the reader of the intuitive clarity of causal judgments in trumping 
cases). But no matter. To the philosopher skeptical of judgments in 
unfamiliar scenarios who requires scenarios that accord with the 
world we habitually take ourselves to inhabit, I reply that there exist 
pretheoretically plausible trumping scenarios. 

Imagine that in a world that could well be our own, the major and 
and the sergeant stand before the corporal, both shout ‘Charge! at 
the same time, and the corporal decides to charge.” Orders from 
higher-ranking soldiers trump those of lower rank. I hope you agree 
that the major's order, and not the sergeant's, causes the corporal's 
decision to charge (for the same reasons as in the wizards and fields 
cases: ranking orders are like the first spells and darkest fields). The 
soldiers case shows that everyday scenarios can stand in the pattern 
constitutive of trumping preemption. Nothing pretheoretically un- 
familiar is needed. 

The sophisticated philosopher might presume that the soldiers (un- 
like the wizards and the fields) must be a case of standard preemption, 
by presuming that, as the major's and sergeant's orders engage the 
corporal's mental mechanisms en route to his decision module, there 
must be some (at least unconscious) intermediate filter through which 
the major's order is passed but the sergeant's order blocked. But 
those who would reject the wizards and fields cases on the grounds 


x This particular case is a variant of one due to Bas van Fraassen, though the dis- 
covery of this type of case is Ned Hall's. A varant of one of Hall's cases illustrates 
Just how common these cases are’ the Bradys are deciding where to vacation, and 
Cindy and Bobby both plead “Hawaii!” Since Ma and Pa always do what Cindy 
wants, the Bradys decide on Hawaii. Trumping is everywhere. 
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that causation is a folk concept are not entitled to such sophisticated 
presumptions. Perhaps the corporal decides to charge via some such 
unconscious intermediate filter (as in standard preemption), or per- 
haps he decides to charge because his training has simply made his de- 
cision module exclusively sensitive to ranking orders (as in trumping 
preemption). The folk do not know how the mind is wired here, and 
from the point of view of attributing causation, they do not care. 

In conclusion, trumping preemptions are intuitively clear, un- 
problematic in their assumptions, and fully realistic in being both 
empirically and pretheoretically plausible. Pending further objec- 
tions, I take the above to show that delivering the right verdict in 


trumping cases is an adequacy condition on an account of causation. 
IL COUNTERFACTUAL ACCOUNTS OF CAUSATION 


CACs, developed especially by Lewis, in their simplest form claim 
that C causes E if and only if (i) C and E are actual, distinct events, 
and (ii) if C had not occurred, E would not have occurred. 

Preemptions show that simple counterfactual dependence is not 
necessary for causation, because, in evaluating the counterfactual im- 
plications of C's not occurring, we hold the presence of the backup 
fixed, and so still get E In response, defenders of CACs have refined 
the counterfactua-dependence relation. The leading extant refine- 
ments (Lewis's ancestral dependence, fragility, and quasi-dependence; 
Peter Menzies's continuous processes; Michael McDermott's minimal 
counterfactual sufficiency; Murali Ramachandran's minimaldependence 
sets“) all rely on failed intermediaries along the backup process or 
on would-be differences in the effect absent the main process to dis- 
tinguish preempting causes from preempted backups. For this rea- 
son, none has the resources to distinguish trumping causes from 
trumped backups. 

Ancestral dependence, quasi-dependence, continuous processes, 
and minimaldependence sets all rely on failed intermediaries along 
the backup process to distinguish preempting causes from pre- 
empted backups. According to ancestral dependence (suggested by 
Lewis to transitivize simple counterfactual dependence and handle 
preemption cases in one swoop), C may cause E even though E does 
not counterfactually depend on G, as long as there is an event D (or 
some finite set of Ds) such that E counterfactually depends on D and 


^ These accounts are offered, respectively, in Lewis, “Causation” (op. at) and 
"Postscripts A-F to ‘Causation’,” in Philosophical Papers, Volume II, pp. 172-213, 
Menzies, “Probabilistic Causaton and Causal Processes: A Critique of Lewis," Phr 
losophy of Sasnce, LVI (1989): 642-68, McDermott, “Redundant Causauon,” British 
Journal for the Philosophy of Sasnce, XL (1995): 523-44; Ramachandran, “A Counter- 
factual Analysis of Causation,” Mind, cvi (1997): 263-77 
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D on C Thus, where there are two gunmen C and C’ but only C 
shoots, the death E does not counterfactually depend on either C or 
C', but does presumably depend on the bullet-flying D, which in turn 
depends on C. Ancestral dependence works only if there are failed 
intermediaries on the backup process prior to the effect (early), since 
these failures are what create counterfactual dependence of the effect 
on some post-failure intermediary D along the main process, by spoil 
ing the dependency-breaking redundancy. For this reason, ancestral 
dependence miscounts the trumping cause as a noncause. There is 
no intermediary along the trumping process such that the effect de- 
pends on it, either because the causation is direct (no intermedi- 
aries), as in the wizards, or because the trumped process is fully 
intact, as with the white field that propagates all the way to the parti- 
cle, and with the sergeant's order that remains with the corporal 
throughout the decision process, breaking the dependency of the ef- 
fect on all intermediaries along the entire trumping process. 
According to quasi-dependence (tentatively adopted by Lewis at 
the end of postscript E to *Causation"), C may cause E even though E 
does not counterfactually depend on G as long as C and E are part of 
a process that is intrinsically such as typically to induce counterfactual 
dependence (this relation of counterfactual or quasi-dependence is 
then transitivized by taking the ancestral). Thus, where there are two 
gunmen Cand C' but only C shoots, the C to E process will still be 
intrinsically such as typically to induce counterfactual dependence, 
because the presence of a backup gunman is presumably atypical. 
What about the C' to E process? The only reason I can see why this 
process (understood, for example, as the sequence of events <C’ 
armed and malevolent, E dead») is intrinsically not such as typically 
to induce counterfactual dependence is that there are failed requi- 
site intermediaries along this process, such as a failure of C’ to pull 
the trigger." For this reason, quasi-dependence miscounts the 
trumped backup as a cause. If Merlin's spell is to count as a cause 
because the great majority of intrinsic duplicates of the sequence 
«Merlin casts prince to frog, prince turns to frog» exhibit counter- 
factual dependency, then Morgana's spell must count as a cause as 
well, since the great majority of intrinsic duplicates of «Morgana 
casts prince to frog, prince turns to frog» will exhibit just as much 
dependency, since in both cases we abstract away from the atypical 
presence of a rival spell caster; likewise for the field-process and sol- 


7 Jonardon Ganeri, Paul Noordhof, and Ramachandran come to the same unr 
derstanding of quas-dependence in “Counterfactuals and Preemptve Causation,” 
Anabsis, LVI (1996): 219-25, here p. 220. 
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dier-process duplicates. Trumping cases show that the intuition that 
motivates quasi-dependence—namely, that causation is determined 
by the intrinsic character of events (plus the laws)—is hasty, since 
the laws may well be sensitive to extrinsic characteristics, such as 
which spell is earlier. 

The continuous-process refinement (suggested by Menzies as a 
solution to *making it the hard way" preemption cases) requires 
that C and E be connected by a temporally continuous chain of 
counterfactual dependencies. Here, failed intermediaries function 
as discontinuities in the dependency chains from the backup. With- 
out these discontinuities, the backup will spoil the final dependency 
of effect on the immediately prior event along the causal process. 
Thus, because the trumped backup runs continuously in the fields 
case, the final dependency of the particle's acceleration on the 
black source is spoiled by the continued propagation of the white 
field, and so the continuity requirement miscounts the trumping 
cause as a noncause. Worse, requiring temporal continuity rules 
out by brute stipulation the intuitive possibility of action-at-a- 
distance and so could not count Merlin's spell as a cause even if 
Morgana had not cast a spell at all.” 

According to minimal-dependence sets (devised by Ramachan- 
dran), preempter C counts as a cause of E because the C-process in- 
volves only actual events, while backup C' is not a cause because the 
C'-process includes failed events. First, Ramachandran defines an 
M-set for Eas a nonempty set of events S such that: 


(i) E is not a member of S, (ii) if no members of S had occurred, E 
would not have occurred, and (iii) no proper subset of 5 meets (ii). 


He then shows that Msets will contain exactly one event, actual or 
not, from each process, preempted or not, leading to E, and con- 
cludes that C causes E if and only if: 


(iv) C and E are actual events, (v) Cis in an Meet for E, and (vi) there 


* Menzies has recently moved to a theoretucal definition of causation on which 
causation is that intrinsic relanon between actual, distinct events which typically in- 
duces counterfactual dependence between them—"Probabihstc Causation and the 
Pre-emption Problem," Mrnd, cv (1996): 85-116. This definition is still troubled by 
ee since it takes as platitudinous that causation 1s an intrinsic-to-itspairs rela- 
tion between events. Take different-day duplicates of the pair <Merlin’s spell, 
prince’s metamorphosis>. Whether a given duplicate is causal will depend, inter 
alia, on whether there was a Morgana spell at 9:00am. Thus, trumping refutes Men- 
zcs's central assertion that, “The distinctive mark of our intuitive concept of causa- 
tion, is that it takes causal relations to be determined by the natural properties of 
the relata and the natural relations holding between them, taken in isolation from 


everything else happening in the world" (15&:d., p. 100). 
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are no two Meets for E which differ only in having one or more nonac- 
tual events in place of C. 


The failed-intermediaries idea is implemented in (vi), since given 
that M-sets contain exactly one event from each process, C will be re- 
placeable by a nonactual event (and thus not a cause) only if there is 
a nonactual.event on its process. Ramachandran is fully explicit in 
his reliance on the failed-intermediaries idea: 


It seems true in all genuine cases of causal pre-empton,...that the pre- 
empted processes do not run their full course,.... For any pre-empted 
cause x, of an event, y, there will be at least one possible event...which 
fails to occur in the actual circumstances but which would have to occur in 
order for x to be a genusne cause of y.... All genuine causes, on the other 
hand do seem to run their full course; indeed, they presumably count as 
genuine precisely because they do so (op. at, p. 278) 


Thus, minimaldependence sets miscounts the trumped backup as a 
cause, because it runs its full course. In the wizards case, {Merlin’s 
spell, Morgana's spell} will be an M-set for the prince's metamorpho- 
sis, but there will be no nonactual event substitutable for Morgana's 
spell, since there is no nonactual event along the process from Mor- 
gana's spell to the effect; likewise for the fields and soldiers cases. 

Thus, ancestral dependence, quasi-dependence, continuous 
processes, and minimal-dependence sets cannot distinguish trumper 
from trumped. It is important to see that this failure is due, not to 
the mere details of each refinement, but to the underlying assump- 
tion they share (call this the cutting assumption) that backup processes 
are such because they have failed intermediaries. Trumping preemp- 
tions show that the root idea of these refinements is inadequate. 

Both fragility and minimal-counterfactual sufficiency add the strictest 
standards of event individuation to the failed-intermediaries idea. Ac- 
cording to fragility (proposed though tentatively rejected by Lewis on 
grounds of spurious causation), the above ancestral dependency analysis 
is to be implemented on the understanding that events have their times 
and manners of occurrence essentially.” Fragility-based approaches are 
intended to handle late preemption cases in which the failed intermedi- 


* We may disunguish temporal fragility from fragility of manner, and fragility of 
effects from fragility of events generally. All Lewis needs (for his reply to lats pre- 
empton) is the temporal ity of effects. In fact, all that 1s needed is the stipu- 
lation that the effect not be delayed, as L A. Paul has shown in, “Keeping Track of 
the Time," Analysis, tvm (1999): 191-98. Nothing here will turn on the details of 


how the fragility proposal is implemented. 
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aries on the backup process occur at or after the time of the effect (since 
it then follows, assuming no simultaneous/backward causation, that had 
the backup been left to produce the effect, the effect would have been 
delayed) and are no help at all with trumping. In the wizards case, for in- 
stance, the prince's metamorphosis, absent Merlin's spell, would still take 
place at exactly midnight, and in precisely the same manner; the analo- 
gous point applies to the fields and soldiers cases. Thus, the fragility re- 
finement miscounts the trumping cause as a noncause. 

According to minimalcounterfactual sufficiency (due to McDer- 
mott), the root causal notion is of counterfactual sufficiency between 
strictly individuated events, where a set of actual events C is counter- 
factually sufficient for E if and only if: 


There is no set of actual events D, where E is not a member of D, such 
that (if the members of C had all occurred and the members of D had 
all not occurred, then E would not have occurred.)* 


Now, Cis minimally counterfactually sufficient for E if and only if: 


(i) Cis counterfactually sufficient for E, (ii) no proper subset of Cis coun- 
terfactually sufficient for E, and (iii) there 1s no actual event D (distinct 
from E and the members of C) such that for some proper subset C' of C 
C' U {D} is counterfactually sufficient for E, and for some proper subset 
C" of C, C' U {mD} is counterfactually sufficient for E. 


McDermott equates direct causation with minimalcounterfactual 
sufficiency, and claims that, “a part of a minimal sufficient condition 
is always a cause" (op. ait, p. 535). He denies the converse, and so 
supplements his account by defining processes via chains of mini 
mally counterfactually sufficient conditions, relativizing causes to 
processes, and distinguishing between realizing the real as opposed 
to nominal essence of an event. I need not spell out these (consider- 
able) complications here, since the trumped backup disproves the 
claim that a part of a minimally counterfactually sufficient condition 
is always a cause, and since these complications merely countenance 
more causes. Consider the set (Morgana's spell}. It is a sufficient 
condition, according to the strictly-individuated counterfactual- 
based definition, since its occurrence by itself would still lead to the 
prince’s becoming a frog exactly as and when he actually does. It is 


* This is a questionable use of counterfactuals. It is difficult enough to say what 
would happen on the counterfactual supposition that one event not occur, and ak 
most completely indeterminate what would happen had most of the rest of the 
world other than Cand E not occurred: space-time might simply collapse. And the 
strict individuation of events which McDermott adds only makes things worse, be- 
cause it tightens the standards for saying that E still occurs. 
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clearly minimal, since (i) it is sufficient, (ii) its only proper subset, 
{ }, is not sufficient for the prince's becoming a frog, and (iii) there 
is no actual event D such that both ( ) U {D} as well as {} U (DÀ are 
sufficient for the prince's becoming a frog (in particular Merlin's 
spell fails the latter). But Morgana's spell, despite being part of a 
minimally counterfactually sufficient condition, is not a cause of the 
prince's becoming a frog." 

Thus, fragility and minimal counterfactual sufficiency cannot dis- 
tinguish trumper from trumped. This failure is due to the underly- 
ing assumption they share (call this the precision assumption), namely, 
that backup processes are such that had they run to completion, the 
effect would have been somewhat different in time or manner. 
Trumping preemptions show that the root idea of these refinements 
is inadequate. 

In conclusion, extant CACs still cannot handle preemptive causa- 
tion. Trumping preemptions show that the failed intermediary and 
would-be differences strategies that extant CACs use are inadequate 
as general solutions to the preemption problem.” Of course, there 
may yet be some new strategy for CACs which will prove adequate, 
but at this point the prospects look dark. 

JONATHAN SCHAFFER 
University of Houston 


= Adding the rest of McDermott’s machmery: the set P of all events involved in 
the process is {Morgana’s spell, the prince becoming a frog}, the set P» of interme- 
diate events is ( }, and the set Pc of primary causal factors is {Morgana’s spell}. Now, 
itis clear that Morgana’s spell is counterfactually sufficient relative to P, and mint 
mally so, and so vis-a-vis realizing the nominal essence of E, which is just the 
prince's becoming a frog. The added machinery will not help with the fields or 
soldiers, either. In the fields case (the analogous points will hold for the soldiers), 
the process 1s something like (the insertion of the white source, the propagation of 
the white field, the white fleld hitting the particle, the parücle accelerating along a 
curved trajectory}. The set Pr is {the insertion of the white source}. Now, all the in- 
termediaries in the process are held fixed, and so the insertion of the white source 
now counts as counterfactually sufficient relative to P, and minimally so, and so vis 
avis the nominalization “the particle’s accelerating along a curved trajectory,” and 
thus the presence of the white source is miscounted as a cause. 

* One solution to trumping is to analyze causation via nomic subsumption 
rather than counterfactual dependence, since Merlin's spell is subsumed under 
the magic law while Morgana’s is not (likewise for the fields, and likewise presum- 
ably for the soldiers given that the corporal’s decision module works as described). 
But this is a whole other story. 
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CAUSATION AS INFLUENCE* 


have long advocated a counterfactual analysis of causation. But 
IE: simplest counterfactual analysis breaks down in cases of re- 
dundant causation, wherefore we need extra bells and whistles. I 
have changed my mind once more about how those bells and whis- 


tles ought to work.' 
I PREEMPTION REVISITED 


It sometimes happens that two separate potential causes for a certain 
effect are both present; and either one by itself would have been fol 
lowed by the effect; and so the effect depends upon neither. Call 
any such situation a case of redundant causation. Some cases of re- 
dundancy are symmetrical: both candidates have an equal claim to 
be called causes of the effect. Nothing, either obvious or hidden, 
breaks the tie between them. It may be unclear whether to say that 
each is a cause or whether to say that neither is a cause (in which 
case we can still say that the combination of the two is a cause). But, 
anyway, it is out of the question to say that one is a cause and the 
other is not. Because it is unclear what we want to say, these symmet- 
rical cases are not effective test cases for proposed analyses of causa- 
tion. Set them aside. 

Other cases are asymmetrical. It is very clear what we want to say: 
one of the two potential causes did cause the effect, the other one 
did not. Call the one that did a preempiing cause of the effect; call 
the other one a preempied alternative, or backup. 

When our opinions are clear, it is incumbent on an analysis of cau- 
sation to get them right. This turns out to be a severe test. The sim- 
plest sort of deductive-nomological analysis flunks: the preempted 
alternative is a member of a minimal set of conditions lawfully suffi- 
cient for tbe effect, yet it is not a cause. The simplest sort of counter- 
factual analysis likewise flunks: the preempting cause is not a 
condition without which the effect would have been absent, yet it is a 
cause. Both these attempts fail because they treat the preempting 


* This article is an abridgement of the Whitehead Lectures, Harvard University, 
March 1999. Thanks are due especially to the other four authors whose articles ap- 
in this issue of this JOURNAL; I have learned so much from them that this could 
almost have been presented as a jointly authored paper were ıt not that the four of 
us contnue to disagree extensively Thanks are due also to Jonathan Bennett, 
Christopher Hitchcock, Sumon Keller, Stephanie Lewis, Cei Maslen, D.H Mellor, 
D.H. Rice, and the Boyce Gibson Memorial Library. 
! Here I shall confine my attention to causation under deterministic laws. More 
likely than not, causation in the actual world requires a probabilistic analysis, but 
that raises problems independent of those I shall be discussing. 
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cause and its preempted alternative alike, whereas we know very well 
that one is a cause and the other is not. A correct analysis will need 


to discern the source of the difference. 
II TRUMPING 


I used to think that all cases of preemption were cases of cutting: cases 
in which, first, there is a completed causal chain running from the 
preempting cause all the way to the effect; but, second, something 
cuts short the potential alternative causal chain that would, in the ab- 
sence of the preempting cause, have run from the preempted alter- 
native to the effect. Some think so still, but I have learned better? 

The sergeant and the major are shouting orders at the soldiers. 
The soldiers know that in case of conflict, they must obey the supe- 
rior officer. But as it happens, there is no conflict. Sergeant and ma- 
jor simultaneously shout ‘Advancel’; the soldiers hear them both; 
the soldiers advance. Their advancing is redundantly caused: if the 
sergeant had shouted ‘Advancel’ and the major had been silent, or if 
the major had shouted ‘Advance!’ and the sergeant had been silent, 
the soldiers would still have advanced. But the redundancy is asym- 
metrical: since the soldiers obey the superior officer, they advance 
because the major orders them to, not because the sergeant does. 
The major preempts the sergeant in causing them to advance. The 
major's order trumps the sergeant's.? 

We can speculate that this might be a case of cutting. Maybe when 
a soldier hears the major giving orders, this places a block some- 
where in his brain, so that the signal coming from the sergeant gets 
stopped before it gets as far as it would have if the major had been 
silent and the sergeant had been obeyed. Maybe so. Or maybe not. 
We do not know one way or the other. It is epistemically possible, 
and hence it is possible simpliciter, that this is a case of preemption 
without cutting. 

IIl COMMONPLACE PREEMPTION 

Trumping shows that preemption does not require the cutting of a 
causal chain. Nevertheless, the most familiar sort of preemption 
does work by cutting. The causal chain from the preempting cause 
gets in first: it runs to completion, and the effect happens, while the 


* For my former view, see the treatment of preempton in “Postscript E to ‘Cansa 
tion’,” in my Philosophical Papers, Volume n (New York: Oxford, 1986), pp. 193-212. 

Two points of terminology. Some say ‘overdetermination’ to cover all sorts of re- 
dundancy; I limit it to the symmetrical cases Some say ‘preemption’ to cover only 
those asymmetrical cases which do involve cutting; I apply it to all asymmetrical 
cases, 

* The discovery of trumping is due to Jonathan Schaffer, *Trumping Preemp- 
tion," this JOURNAL, this issue, pp. 165-81. The example of the soldiers is due to Bas 
van Fraassen. 
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chain from the preempted alternative is still on its way. The pre- 
empted chain is cut. The effect itself is what prevents its final steps. 

Billy and Suzy throw rocks at a bottle. Suzy throws first, or maybe 
she throws harder. Her rock arrives first. The bottle shatters. When 
Billy's rock gets to where the bottle used to be, there is nothing 
there but flying shards of glass. Without Suzy's throw, the impact of 
Billy's rock on the intact bottle would have been one of the final 
steps in the causal chain from Billy's throw to the shattering of the 
bottle. But, thanks to Suzy's preempting throw, that impact never 
happens. 

I used to call such cases as this late preemption; in hindsight, late cut- 
&ng is a better name. I meant to contrast them with early preemption 
(or better, early cutting): easy cases in which we have, if not direct 
counterfactual dependence of the effect upon the preempting cause, 
at least stepwise dependence. The effect depends counterfactually upon 
some intermediate event, which in turn depends upon the preempt- 
ing cause. (Or there might be more steps.) In such cases, we get the 
right answer if we take causation to be the ancestral of dependence. 

There is a small industry devoted to solving the preemption prob- 
lem under the presupposition that all preemption works by cutting. 
However well such solutions may (or may not) work in the cases for 
which they were made, they are not general solutions because they 


cannot handle trumping. 
IV. QUASEDEPENDENCE REJECTED 

I used to think that late cutting could be handled by appealing to 
the intuitive idea that causation is an intrinsic relation between 
events. (Except insofar as being subject to such-and-such laws of na- 
ture is an extrinsic matter, as I believe it to be.) Take another case, 
actual or possible, which is intrinsically just like the case of Suzy’s 
throwing her rock at the bottle (and which occurs under the same 
laws), but in which Billy and his rock are entirely absent. In this 
comparison case, we have a causal chain from Suzy’s throw to the 
shattering which does exhibit counterfactual dependence and which 
is, near enough, an intrinsic duplicate of the actual chain from 
Suzy’s throw with Billy present. I thought: if being a causal chain is 
an intrinsic matter, then both or neither of these two chains must be 
causal; but the comparison chain, which exhibits dependence, surely 
is a causal chain; so the actual chain, even though thanks to Billy it 
does not exhibit dependence, must be a causal chain, too. I said 
that the actual chain exhibited quasi-dependence: it qualified as causal 
by courtesy, in virtue of its intrinsic resemblance to the causal chain 
in the comparison case (op. cit, pp. 205-07). 
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- Quasi-dependence was a bad idea, for several reasons. Here, one 
reason will suffice. Quasi-dependence gives the wrong answer in 
cases of trumping preemption. The trumped causal chain runs to 
completion; therefore, it is an intrinsic duplicate (near enough) of 
an untrumped causal chain in a comparison case (under the same 
laws) that exhibits counterfactual dependence. This shows at least 
that the invocation of quasi-dependence fails in possible worlds 
where trumping takes place. But worse, it may mean that the intrin- 
sic character of causation is an over-hasty generalization even about 
the causation that happens in our own world. It may be, for all we 
know, that our case of the soldiers obeying the major is a trumping 


case that actually happens. 
V FRAGILITY CORRECTED 


There is an obvious solution to cases of late cutting. Without Suzy's 
preempting rock, the bottle would still have shattered, thanks to Bit 
ly's preempted rock; but this would have been a different shattering. 
It would, for instance, have happened a little later. The effect that 
actually occurred depended on Suzy's throw, but not on Billy's. 

Sometimes this solution is just right, and nothing more need be 
said. Suppose it were alleged that since we are all mortal, there is no 
such thing as a cause of death. Without the hanging that allegedly 
caused the death of Ned Kelly, for instance, he would sooner or later 
have died anyway. Yes. But he would have died a different death, 
and the event that actually was Kelly’s death would never have oc- 
curred. 

The case of Suzy's preempting throw is different, however. It is 
not just that without it the bottle would have shattered somehow, 
sooner or later. Without it, the bottle would have shattered at al- 
most the same time that it actually did shatter, in almost the same 
way that it actually did. Yet we are usually quite happy to say that an 
event might have been slightly delayed, and that it might have dif- 
fered somewhat in this or that one of its contingent aspects. So if we 
say that the shattering of the bottle was caused by Suzy's throw, be- 
cause without it that very shattering would not have occurred, we are 
thinking that it would take only a very slight difference to destroy 
that event altogether, and put a different substitute event in its 
place. We are supposing the shattering to be modally fragile This is 
not something we would normally suppose. We have no business 
first saying as usual that the very same event might have been signifi- 
cantly delayed and changed, and then turning around and saying 
that it is caused by an event without which it would have been ever so 
slightly delayed and changed, and then saying that this is because it 
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takes only a very slight delay or change to turn it into a different 
event altogether. 

How much delay or change do we think it takes to replace an 
event by an altogether different event, and not just by a different ver- 
sion of the same event? An urgent question, if we want to analyze 
causation in terms of the dependence of whether one event occurs 
on whether another event occurs. Yet once we attend to the ques- 
tion, we surely see that it has no determinate answer. We have not 
made up our minds; and if we presuppose sometimes one answer 
and sometimes another, we are entirely within our linguistic rights. 
This is itself a big problem for a counterfactual analysis of causation, 
quite apart from the problem of preemption.* 

At least, it is a problem so long as we focus on whether-whether 
counterfactual dependence. But there are other kinds of depen- 
dence. There is, for instance, when-on-whether dependence: when 
one event occurs depends counterfactually on whether another event 
occurs. And that is only the beginning. But even this beginning is 
enough to rehabilitate the obvious solution to late preemption, at 
least in very many commonplace cases. Let us by all means agree 
that Suzy's throw caused the shattering of the bottle because, with- 
out her throw, the shattering would have been slightly delayed. But 
let us not go on to say that, if it had been slightly delayed, that would 
have turned it into a different event altogether. Let us rather say 
that Suzy's throw caused the shattering in virtue of when-on-whether 
dependence, since without her the shattering would not have oc- 
curred exactly when it actually did. 

L. A. Paul’ has proposed an emended counterfactual analysis of 
causal dependence: event E depends causally on a distinct actual event 
C if and only if, *if C had not occurred, then E would not have oc- 
curred at all or would have occurred later than the time that it actually did oc- 
cur" (ibid, p. 198). This proposal does not abandon the strategy of 
fragility, but corrects it. Instead of supposing that the event itself is 
fragile—which would fly in the face of much of our ordinary talk—we 
instead take a tailor-made fragile proposition about that event and its 
time. The negation of that fragile proposition is the consequent of 
our causal counterfactual. Now we get the right answer to our com- 
monplace cases of late cutting. Suzy's throw hastens the shattering, 
Billy’s does not. So Suzy's throw causes the shattering, Billy's does not. 


* It isa problem that is seldom noted; however, see Jonathan Bennett, Events and 
Ther Names (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1988), passim. 

* “Keeping Track of the Time: Emending the Counterfactual Analysis of Cause 
tion,” Analysis, LVI (1998): 191-98. 
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If we stopped here, we would be building into our analysis an asym- 
metry between hasteners and delayers. We would be saying that an 
event without which the same effect would have happened later is a 
cause, but an event without which the same effect would have happened 
earlier is not* So we should not stop here. We should admit delayers as 
causes, even when the delayed event is the very same event that would 
otherwise have happened earlier—or at least, to acknowledge our inde- 
cision about such questions, not clearly not the same event. 

We are often ambivalent about the status of delayers. Perhaps that 
is because a delayer often causes a later version of the event by pre- 
venting an earlier version which, had it happened, would have pre- 
vented the later version. Then, if we ask whether the delayer 
prevented the event or caused it, and we overlook the possibility that 
it might have done both, we have to say 'prevented' ? 

To restore symmetry between hastening and delaying, we need 
only replace the words 'or would have occurred later than the time 
that it actually did occur’ by the words ‘or would have occurred at a 
time different from the time that it actually did occur’. I favor this 
further emendation. (As does Paul) But I think we should go fur- 
ther still. What is so special about time? When we thought that with- 
out the actual causes of his death, Ned Kelly would have died a 
different death, we were thinking not just that he would have died at 
a different time, but also that he would have died in a different man- 
ner. According to the uncorrected strategy of fragility, a difference 
either of time or of manner would suffice to turn the effect into a 
numerically different event. And if, imitating Paul's correction, we 
relocate the fragility not in the event itself but rather in a tailor- 
made proposition about that event, that will be a proposition about 
how and when and whether the effect occurs. We could further 
emend our analysis to require dependence of how and when and 
whether upon whether: without C, E would not have occurred at all, 
or would have occurred at a time different from the time that it actu- 
ally did occur, or would have occurred in a manner different from 
the manner in which it actually did occur. 

This formulation still distinguishes the case that event E occurs dif- 
ferently from the case that E does not occur at all. The distinction 
has been made not to matter, but we are still presupposing that 


* For advocacy of just such an “asymmetry fact," see Bennett, “Event Causation: 
The Counterfactual Analysis,” Philosophical Perspectrves, 1 (1987): 367-86; for recon- 
sideration and rejection of it, see Bennett, Events and Ther Names, pp. 69-72. 

” See Penelope Mackie, “Causing, Delaying, and Hastening: Do Rains Cause 
Fires?" Mind, ci (1992): 483-500; and on double prevention generally, see Ned 
Hall, “Causation and the Price of Tranntivity," this JOURNAL, this issue, pp. 198-222. 
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there is a distinction. If we are as indecisive about such questions as 
I think we are, it would be better to avoid that presupposition. ` 

Let an alteration of event E be either a very fragile version of E or 
else a very fragile alternative event that is similar to E, but numert 
cally different from E. If you think E is itself very fragile, you will 
think that all its alterations (except for the actual alteration) are al- 
ternatives. If you think E is not at all fragile, you will think that all its 
alterations are versions. You might think that some are alternatives 
and others are versions. Or you might refuse to have any opinion 
one way or the other, and that is the policy I favor. Now we may re- 
turn to whether-whether dependence, but with alterations of the e£ 
fect put in place of the event itself: without C, the alteration of E 
which actually did occur would not have occurred. However indeci- 
sive we may be about how fragile an event itself is, its actual alter- 
ation is by definition fragile. 

Now we say that Suzy's throw caused the shattering of the bottle 
and Billy's preempted throw did not because, without Suzy's throw, 
the alteration of the shattering which actually did occur would not 
have occurred, and a different alteration would have occurred ir- 
stead. Here, we are considering not only the slight delay before Bil- 
ly's rock arrived but also any differences to the shattering that might 
have been made because Billy's rock differs from Suzy's in its mass, 
its shape, its velocity, its spin, and its aim point. 

VL SPURIOUS CAUSATION 

We have dealt with one objection against the fragility strategy: that it 
conflicts with what we normally think about the conditions of occur- 
rence of events. But there is a second objection, and it applies as 
much to the corrected strategy as to the strategy in its original form. 
All manner of irrelevant things that we would not ordinarily count 
among the causes of the effect can be expected to make some slight 
difference to its time and manner. I once gave this example: if poi- 
son enters the bloodstream more slowly when taken on a full stom- 
ach, then the victim’s death, taken to be fragile—we might better 
say, the actual alteration of the victim’s death—depends not only on 
the poison but also on his dinner (op. cit, pp. 198-99). If we heed 
still smaller differences, almost everything that precedes an event 
will be counted among its causes. By the law of universal gravitation, 
a distant planet makes some minute difference to the trajectory of 
Suzy's rock, thereby making a tiny difference to the shattering of the 
bottle. So by adopting the fragility strategy, in whichever form, we 
open the gate to a flood of spurious causes. 


* Here I am indebted to Ken Kress 
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Among the spurious causes that should have been deemed irrele- 
vant is Billy's rock, the preempted alternative. We wanted to say that 
(the actual alteration of) the shattering depended on Suzy's throw 
and not on Billy’s, but that turns out to be not quite true. 

Well, these differences made by spurious causes are negligible; so, 
surely, we are entitled to neglect them. Just as it is right to say that a 
box contains nothing when, strictly speaking, it contains a little dust, 
so likewise we are within our linguistic rights to say that Billy's throw 
made no difference to the shattering when, strictly speaking, its grav- 
itational effects made an imperceptibly minute difference. And if 
for some strange reason we did attend to these negligible differ- 
ences, would we not then put ourselves in an unusual context where 
it was right, not wrong, to count all the things that make negligible 
differences as joint causes of the effect? 

That would be a sufficient reply, I think, but for the fact that some- 
times the difference made by a preempting cause is also minute. 
Imagine that Suzy's throw precedes Billy's by only a very short time; 
and that the masses, shapes, velocities, spins, and aim points of the 
two rocks also differ very little. Then without Suzy's throw we might 
have had a difference equal to, or even less than, some of the differ- 
ences made by causes we want to dismiss as spurious. 

But even so, and even if Billy's rock makes a minute difference to 
the shattering by way of its gravitational effects on Suzy's rock, yet 
Suzy's throw may make much more of a difference to the effect than 
Billy's. The alteration that would have occurred without Suzy's 
throw, though not very different from the actual alteration, may dif- 
fer from it in time and manner more than the alteration that would 
have occurred without Billy's. That would be enough to break the 
symmetry between Suzy and Billy, and to account for our judgment 
that Suzy's throw and not Billy's causes the shattering. We speak of 
the asymmetry as if it were allor-nothing, when really it is a big dif- 
ference of degree, but, surely, such linguistic laxity is as common- 
place as it is blameless. 

If, on the other hand, Billy's throw does somehow make roughly as 
much difference to the effect as Suzy's, that is a good reason to say 
that it is not after all a mere preempted alternative. Rather, it is a joint 
cause of the shattering. In this case, too, we get the right answer. 

VII. ALTERATIONS OF THE CAUSE 
Because we are so indecisive about the distinction between alter- 
ations that are different versions of the same event and alterations 
that are different but similar events, we ought to make sure that this 
distinction bears no weight in our analyses. So far, we are obeying 
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that maxim only one-sidedly. The distinction does not matter when 
applied to the effect, but it still matters when applied to the cause. 
What it means to suppose counterfactually that C does not occur de- 
pends on where we draw the line between C's not occurring and C's 
occurring differently in time and manner. 

That makes a problem. What is the closest way to actuality for C 
not to occur? It is for C to be replaced by a very similar event, one 
that is almost but not quite C, one that is just barely over the border 
between versions of C itself and its nearest alternatives. But if C is 
taken to be fairly fragile, then, if almost-C occurred instead of C very 
likely the effects of almost-C would be almost the same as the effects 
of C So our causal counterfactual will not mean what we thought it 
meant, and it may well not have the truth value we thought it had.’ 
When asked to suppose counterfactually that C does not occur, we 
do not really look for the very closest possible world where C$ condi 
tions of occurrence are not quite satisfied. Rather, we imagine that 
C is completely and cleanly excised from history, leaving behind no 
fragment or approximation of itself. One repair would be to rewrite 
our counterfactual analysis, or add a gloss on its interpretation, in 
order to make this explicit (op. at, p. 211). 

But there is another remedy. We could look at a range of alter- 
ations of C, not just one. As on the side of effects, we need not say 
which, if any, of these are versions of Cand which, if any, are alterna- 
tives to C These alterations may include some in which C is com- 
pletely excised, but we need not require this. They may include 
some that are almost but not quite C, but we say nothing that re- 
stricts us to the closest possible alterations. Then we look at the pat- 
tern of counterfactual dependence of alterations of the effect upon 
alterations of the cause. Where Cand E are distinct actual events, let 
us say that C influences E if and only if there is a substantial range C, 
C,...of different not-too-distant alterations of C (including the actual 
alteration of C) and there is a range E, E,...of alterations of E, at 
least some of which differ, such that if C, had occurred, E; would 
have occurred, and if C, had occurred, E, would have occurred, and 
so on. Thus we have a pattern of dependence of how, when, and 
whether upon how, when, and whether. 

Influence admits of degree in a rough and multidimensional way. 
How many, and how varied, are the C,s? How distant are the C,s 
from one another; and, especially, how distant are the rest of them 


* See Bennett, "Event Causation: The Counterfactual Analysis," pp. 369-70. His 
point here is independent of his defense, elsewhere in that article, of a hastener- 


delayer asymmetry. 
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from the actual alteration of C? How much do the Es differ from 
one another? Plainly, there are many ways in which something can 
be more of a cause of some effect than something else is, even if it is 
not an alFor-nothing difference of influence versus no influence. 
Now we are in a better position than before to say that Suzy's 
throw is much more of a cause of the bottle's shattering than Billy's. 
Even if the throws are so much alike that removing Suzy's throw alto- 
gether would make little difference to the shattering, it is still true 
that altering Suzy's throw slightly while holding Billy's fixed would 
make a lot of difference to the shattering, but altering Billy's throw 
slightly while holding Suzy's fixed would not. Take an alteration in 
which Suzy's rock is heavier, or she throws a little sooner, or she aims 
at the neck of the bottle instead of the side. The shattering changes 
correspondingly. Make just the same alterations to Billy's pre- 
empted throw, and the shattering is (near enough) unchanged. 
Thanks to this latest emendation of the counterfactual analysis, 
cases of trumping are covered along with commonplace preemption. 
Sergeant and major both shout 'Advance!'. The soldiers advance. 
Altering the major's command while holding the sergeant's fixed, 
the soldiers' response would have been correspondingly altered. If 
the major had said "Take cover!' they would have taken cover, if he 
had said ‘Retreat!’ they would have retreated, and so on. Altering 
the sergeant’s command while holding the major’s fixed, on the 
other hand, would have made (near enough) no difference at all. If 
we look only at the whether-whether dependence of the soldiers’ re- 
sponse on the actual commands of the two officers, we miss exactly 
the sort of counterfactual dependence that breaks the symmetry be- 


tween the two.'? 
VIIL TRANSITIVITY OF CAUSATION 


Causation, I previously said, is the ancestral of causal dependence. 
Event C causes event E if and only if there is a chain of dependencies 
running from C to E. Is it still necessary to take the ancestral, now 
that our definition of causal dependence has evolved from simple 
whether-whether dependence to a pattern of influence? Does our 
improved definition of dependence allow us just to identify causa- 
tion with causal dependence? No. Influence is not invariably transi- 
tive. If we want to ensure that causation is invariably transitive, we 
still have to take an ancestral. 

You might think that intransitivities of influence could arise from 
intransitivities of counterfactuals themselves. We know it can be true 
that, if P, it would be that Q and true also that, if Q, it would be that 


* Here I am indebted to Hall. 
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R, yet false that, if P, it would be that R. But that is not the problem. 
Although counterfactual transitivity itself is fallacious, a closely re- 
lated inference pattern is valid: from the premise that, if P, it would 
be that Q, and the premise that, if both Pand Q, it would be that R, 
it does follow that, if P, it would be that R. Let the counterfactual 
from C, to D, be part of a pattern of influence of C upon D; let the 
counterfactual from D, to E, be part of a pattern of influence of D 
upon £; then it would seem that, if both C and D, it would be that E, 
so we do indeed have the counterfactual from C, to E,; and likewise 
for the other counterfactuals that constitute a pattern of influence of 
Con E. 

The real problem with transitivity is that a pattern of influence 
need not map al the not-too-distant alterations of C onto different 
alterations of D, or all the not-too-distant alterations of D onto differ- 
ent alterations of E. Transitivity of influence can fail because of a 
mismatch between the two patterns of influence. 

Below I picture three possible patterns of influence of C on E. 
The first is nice and simple: it maps several alterations of C one-one 
onto alterations of E But less nice patterns will still qualify. Let the 
actual alteration be at the center, and imagine that distance from 
the center somehow measures closeness to actuality. We might have 
a pattern that maps the outer alterations of C (second picture) or 
the inner alterations of C (third picture) one-one onto different al- 
terations of E, but funnels the other alterations of C onto a single 


point. 
C E C E C E 


Now, suppose C influences D by a pattern that funnels all the inner 
alterations onto a single point, while D influences E by a pattern that 
funnels all the outer alterations onto a single point (first picture be- 
low), or vice versa (second picture). Or we might have more compli- 
cated cases (third picture). In each case, the two patterns of 
influence which take us from C to D to Eare mismatched: the values 
of the first pattern do not coincide with the arguments of the sec- 
ond. So Cinfluences D and D influences E, but C does not influence 
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E. Ifwe nevertheless want to say that C causes E, we have to take the 
ancestral and say that causation outruns direct influence. 


C D E C D E C D E 


How might such a case arise? Here is a famous example from Harry 
Frankfurt" The neuroscientist knows just how she wants Jones to 
behave. She hopes that Jones, left to himself, will behave just as she 
wants. By reading his brain, she can predict what he will do if left to 
himself. She predicts that he will do just what she desires, so she 
does nothing else. But if instead she had read that he would stray 
from the desired path, she would have taken control and manipu- 
lated his brain directly so as to produce the desired behavior. The 
initial state of Jones's brain is a preempting cause of his behavior; 
the idle neuroscientist is a preempted backup. The moral of the 
story is that preemptive causation, without dependence, suffices to 
confer ownership and responsibility for one's actions. 

Let C be Jones's initial brain state; let E be the desired behavior. 
Consider a time after the neuroscientist has read Jones's brain, but 
before she would have seized control if the reading had been differ- 
ent. Let D combine Jones's brain state at that time with the neuro- 
scientist's decision not to intervene. We have a two-step chain of 
influence from C to Dto E. But C does not influence E Any alter- 
ation of Jones's initial brain state would have led to the desired be- 
havior in the end, one way or the other. 

The actual alteration of C is the one that leads to the desired be- 
havior. The actual alteration of E consists of the desired behavior; 
the other alterations of E consist of different behavior. The actual al- 
teration of D is the one that leads to the desired behavior, and that 
includes the neuroscientist's decision not to intervene. The "inner" 
alterations of D are those which would not lead to the desired behav- 
ior, but which include the neuroscientist's decision to intervene. 
The “outer” alterations of D are those which would not lead to the 
desired behavior, but which nevertheless include the neuroscientist's 


" “Alternate Possibilities and Moral Responsibility," this JOURNAL, LXVI, 23 (De- 
cember 4, 1969): 829-39. 
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decision not to intervene. These are arguments of the pattern from 
D to E, but not values of the pattern from C to D. The example illus- 
trates the third sort of mismatch shown above. Transitivity of influ- 
ence fails. 

This is an easy case of early cutting—just the sort of case for which 
my strategy of taking the ancestral was originally made. If we had 
tried to make do without the ancestral, and to get by with influence 
alone, it would remain unsolved—provided that we insist, as of 
course we should, that with no intervention by the neuroscientist, 


Jones's initial brain state is indeed a cause of his behavior. 
IX. TRANSITIVITY DEFENDED 


Some will say that, by making causation invariably transitive, our 
strategy of taking the ancestral makes more trouble than it cures. It 
collides with a flock of alleged counterexamples to the transitivity of 
causation. Thus, I have incurred an obligation to deal with these ex- 
amples. 

The counterexamples have a common structure. Imagine a con- 
flict between Black and Red. (It may be a conflict between human 
adversaries, or between nations, or between gods striving for one or 
another outcome, or just between those forces of nature which con- 
duce to one outcome versus those which conduce to another.) 
Black makes a move that, if not countered, would have advanced his 
cause. Red responds with an effective countermove, which gives Red 
the victory. Black's move causes Red's countermove, Red's counter- 
move causes Red's victory." But does Black's move cause Red's vic- 
tory? Sometimes, it seems not. 

My considered opinion is that Black's move does indeed cause 
Red's victory. Transitivity succeeds. But I admit to feeling some am- 
bivalence. Insofar as I can summon up any inclination to accept the 
counterexamples, I think my inclination has three sources, all of 
them misguided. 

First. In many of these cases Red's victory would have come 
sooner, or more directly, without Black's move. Black's move pre- 
vents Red's victory as well as causing it: it causes one version, but it 
prevents another. If we thought we had to choose, we would 
wrongly infer that since it is a preventer it cannot be a cause. 

Second. Moves such as Black's are in general conducive to victory 
for Black, not for Red. If we mix up questions of what is generally 
conducive to what with questions of what caused what in this particu- 


4 Examples of this form appear in Bennett, “Event Causation: The Counterfac- 
tual Analysis," p. 373; Michael McDermott, “Redundant Causation,” British Journal 
for the Philosophy of Scwncs, XL (1995): 523-44; and Hall. 
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lar case, we may think it just a bit of good common sense to say that 
Black's moves advance Black's cause, not Red’s." 

Third. We note that Black's move did not matter; Red would have 
won all the more easily without it. The effect does not depend on 
the cause. The idea that causation requires whether-whether depen- 
dence may retain some grip on us. But if you ever accept preemptive 
causation, you must have learned to resist that grip. Why yield to it 
now? It is true that Black's move did not matter. But that is because 
the choice Black faced (whether he knew it or not) was whether to 
have his defeat caused in one way or in another. Either way, Black's 
defeat is caused. 

In rejecting the counterexamples, and accepting that Black's 
move is a cause of Red's victory, I think I am doing what historians 
do. They trace causal chains, and, without more ado, they conclude 
that what comes at the end of the chain was caused by what went be- 
fore. If they did not, they could say little about historical causation; 
because, over intervals of any length, historical counterfactuals be- 
come so very speculative that nothing much can be known about the 
dependence of any event on its causal ancestors. And every historian 
knows that actions often have unintended and unwanted conse- 
quences. It would be perfectly ordinary for a move by Black to back- 
fire disastrously." 

X. CAUSATION BY ABSENCES 
Alterations, I said, are very fragile events. That was not quite right: 
some of them are absences. Absences can be causes, as when an ab- 
sence of food causes hunger; they can be effects, as when a vaccina- 
tion prevents one from catching a disease; and they can be among 
the unactualized alterations of a cause or effect which figure in a pat- 
tern of influence. 

Absences are not events. They are not anything: where an absence 
is, there is nothing relevant there at all. Absences are bogus entities. 
Yet the proposition that an absence occurs is not bogus. It is a per- 
fectly good negative existential proposition. And it is by way of just 
such propositions, and only by way of such propositions, that ab- 


» Com Lawrence Lombard, *Causes, Enablers, and the Counterfactual 
is," Studies, LIX (1990): 195-211, here p. 197. 
=“ J have assumed so far that the Black-Red examples are genuine test cases: we 
really do have an event C that causes an event D that, in turn, causes an event E 
But unless the examples are carcfully formulated, perhaps with the aid of some- 
what artificial stipulations, that may not be so It may rather be that C causes D, 
and D, causes E; and D, and D, are different, even though perhaps we may refer to 
them by the same name. D, and D, might be two different spatiotemporal parts, or 
. two different logical parts, of the same event. See Paul, “Aspect Causation,” this 
' JOURNAL, this issue, pp. 235-56. 
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sences enter into patterns of counterfactual dependence. There- 
fore, it is safe to say with the vulgar that there are such entities as ab- 
sences, even though we know better. 

One reason for an aversion to causation by absences is that, if 
there is any of it at all, there is a lot of it—far more of it than we 
would normally want to mention. At this very moment, we are being 
kept alive by an absence of nerve gas in the air we are breathing. 
The foe of causation by absences owes us an explanation of why we 
sometimes do say that an absence caused something. The friend of 
causation by absences owes us an explanation of why we sometimes 
refuse to say that an absence caused something, even when we have 
just the right pattern of dependence. I think the friend is much bet- 
ter able to pay his debt than the foe is to pay his. There are ever so 
many reasons why it might be inappropriate to say something true. 
It might be irrelevant to the conversation, it might convey a false 
hint, it might be known already to all concerned... 

Of course, such reasons for refusing to say what is true are not 
confined to causation by absences. "Counterfactual analysis of causa- 
tion?—Yeah, yeah, my birth is a cause of my death!" said the scoffer. 
His birth is indeed a cause of his death; but it is understandable that 
we seldom say so. The counterfactual dependence of his death on 
his birth is just too obvious to be worth mentioning." 

It does not make sense for two distinct absences to differ slightly in 
detail. When we have an absence, there is nothing (relevant) there 
at all, and that is that. So when an absence is caused, we would ex- 
pect a pattern of influence which exhibits funneling to an unusual 
degree. To illustrate funneling, we can imagine a device that works 
in an extraordinarily precise all-or-nothing fashion; or a neuroscien- 
tist, or some other marvelous being, able to exert extraordinarily 
precise and complete control; or we can just imagine a perfectly or- 
dinary case of prevention. If we then follow that with the funneling 
that comes from the presence of a preempted backup, we may well 
end up with mismatched patterns of influence in which transitivity of 
influence fails. Small wonder, then, that cases of preemptive preven- 
tion have appeared along with the Black-Red examples in the debate 
over transitivity of causation. I say again that at worst we have causa- 
tion without direct influence. I trace a chain; I take the ancestral; I 
say that when a preempted preventer causes an absence which, in 
turn, causes some further event or absence, then the preempted pre- 
venter is a cause of that further event or absence. 

| 


3 See H.P. Grice, “Logic and Conversation,” in his Studies mn the Way of Words 
(Cambridge: Harvard, 1989), pp. 22-40 
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Part of what makes these cases hard, however, is doubt about 
whether the absence does cause anything further. The fielder 
catches the ball; he causes its absence from the place just beyond his 
hand. But a little further along its path there is a wall—a high, 
broad, thick, sturdy wall.* Further along still is a window. Does the 
fielder cause the window to remain unbroken? We are ambivalent. 
We have G the catch. We have D, the absence of the ball from the 
place just beyond the fielder’s hand. We have £, the absence of the 
impact of the ball on the window, or the nonbreaking of the window. 
Certainly, we have a pattern of influence of Cupon D. Whether we 
have influence of D upon Eis doubtful. There are alterations of Din 
which not only is the ball present beyond the fielder’s hand, but also 
it is on a trajectory that would take it over the high wall and down 
again, or it is moving with energy enough to break through, or.... 
Some of these alterations of D would indeed have led to alterations 
of E. But are they relevant, “not-too-distant,” alterations of DP We 
may be in a mood to think so, or we may be in a mood to think not. 
If we are in a mood to think them relevant, we should conclude that 
D causes E, and, by transitivity, C also causes E. Whereas if we are in 
a mood to think them not relevant, we should conclude that D does 
not cause E, C does not cause E, and issues of transitivity do not arise. 

DAVID LEWIS 
Princeton University 


* The example of the fielder comes from McDermott. The suggestion that our 
wavering intuitions are governed by how far-fetched we find the possibility of the 
ball's getting past the wall comes from John Collins, “Preemptive Prevention,” this 
JOURNAL, this issue, pp. 223-34. 
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CAUSATION AND THE PRICE OF TRANSITIVITY 


hat causation is, necessarily, a transitive relation on events 

seems to many a bedrock datum, one of the few indisputable 

a priori insights we have into the workings of the concept. Of 
course, state this transitivity thesis so boldly and it will likely come un- 
der dispute; one can reasonably worry that the appearance of an a 
priori insight glosses over a lack of cleverness on our part. Might not 
some ingenious counterexample to transitivity lurk nearby, waiting 
for a philosopher acute enough to spot it? 

"Yes," comes the recent reply. In the last several years, a number 
of philosophers, myself included, have exhibited examples that ap- 
pear to undermine transitivity (though, as we shall see, the target of 
my own examples was, and remains, quite different). I shall review a 
representative sample in section II. First, I need to sketch the main 


argument of the paper, and take care of some preliminaries. 
I INTRODUCTION AND PRELIMINARIES 


I claim that the examples do have something to teach us about 
the metaphysics of causation, but that it is emphatically not that 
transitivity fails. Close inspection reveals that they pose no threat 
to that thesis. But they—or rather, certain of them, constructed 
with sufficient care—do show that transitivity conflicts with the 


following dependence thesis: 


Dependence: necessarily, when wholly distinct events cand ¢ occur, and 
e counterfactually depends on c (read: if c had not happened, « would 
not bave), then cis thereby a cause of e. 


Dependence should not be confused with the transparently false 
claim that counterfactual dependence is necessary for causation; it is 
rather the claim that such dependence is sufficient—at least, when 
the events in question are wholly distinct, so that the relation of de- 
pendence does not hold merely in virtue of their mereological or 
logical relationships. Nor is dependence the claim that causation 
can be given a counterfactual analysis, though most (if not all) coun- 
terfactual analyses endorse it. One might hold that no analysis of 
causation is possible, and yet endorse dependence. Or again, one 
might hold that it is counterfactuals that demand an analysis in 
terms of causation, and yet maintain dependence. What is more, de- 
pendence surely has a great deal of intuitive plausibility, at least 


! For valuable discussion of this point, see David Lewis, “Events,” in his Philosoph- 
ical Papers, Volume 0 (New York: Oxford, 1986), pp. 241-69. 
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when we are careful to read the counterfactual in a suitable "non- 
backtracking" sense, one which rules out such judgments as that, if c 
had not occurred, then it would have to have been the case that 
those earlier events which were causally sufficient for it did not oc- 
cur. Given the plausibility of dependence, its conflict with transitiv- 
ity is all the more striking. 

In the end, I shall suggest that were we forced to choose, we should 
reject dependence in favor of transitivity. But I shall also suggest that 
we are not forced to choose, since we can perfectly well recognize dif 
ferent kinds of causal relation in which events can stand, so that an 
obvious resolution of the conflict between dependence and transitiv- 
ity presents itself: the kind of causal relation characterized by the first 
thesis is not the same as—indeed, fundamentally differs from—the 
kind of causal relation characteri by the second. Still, a manifest 
asymmetry distinguishes these/ causal relations, in that the kind of 
causal relation for which transitivity holds is clearly the more central 
of the two. So the price of transitivity—a price well worth paying—is 
to give up on the claim that there is any deep connection between 
counterfactual dependence and (the central kind of) causation. 

Here is the plan for getting to these conclusions. First, I shall 
run through some of the alleged counterexamples to transitivity 
and highlight their apparent common structure (section II); exam- 
ples with this structure I call short circuits. An immediate problem 
will emerge for my claim that dependence, and not transitivity, is 
the culprit; for while that claim neatly deflects some of the coun- 
terexamples (call these the easy ones), it does not help deflect the 
others (call these the hard ones). But the easy and hard cases 
share the short-circuit structure, and what is worse, it seems that it 
is in virtue of this structure that they are (or at least appear to be) 
counterexamples to transitivity. So targeting dependence seems 
quite mistaken.’ 


* See, for example, Lewis, “Causation,” this JOURNAL, LXX, 17 (October 11, 1973): 
556-67, reprinted with "Postscripts A-F to ‘Causation’,” in hus Philosophical 
Volume r, pp. 159-213. 

* An autobiographical note: it was precisely because of this problem for my the- 
sis that tranmtivity conflicts with dependence that I became interested in these 
counterexamples in the first place. For it had seemed clear enough to me that 
there were cases—my easy cases—that exhibited this conflict; but then I found in 
the literature other cases, posed not as counterexamples to dependence but as 
counterexamples to tranzitivity, and I did not see how my thesis bore on them. 
Had I simply misdiagnosed my own cases, construing them as trouble for depen- 
dence when, in fact, that principle was quite irrelevant, and they were—like their 
cousins in the literature—counterexamples to transitivity, pure and simple? No, I 
had not. But it took me a while to see why not. 
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Not so, but it takes some work to see why. I start by sbarpening 
the challenge the hard cases pose to transitivity by distinguishing 
three different problems for that thesis, arguing that they are not 
deep problems, and observing that their solutions help not at all in 
dealing with the hard cases, at least if those cases are formulated 
carefully enough (section m). The main argument follows: in sec- 
tion Iv, I shall introduce a kind of causal structure which I call a 
switch, in which one event c interacts with a causal process in such a 
way as to redirect the causal route by which that process brings about 
a given event e This structure differs in obvious ways from the ap- 
parent common structure of the alleged counterexamples. It also 
might seem to pose trouble of its own for transitivity, for reasons that 
I explain. I shall argue that the trouble is illusory, and that a num 
ber of considerations tell in favor of counting ca cause of e when cis 
a switch with respect to e That argument sets the stage for section v, 
where I revisit the alleged counterexamples to transitivity, and show 
that what distinguishes the easy cases from the hard ones is exactly 
that the hard ones, in addition to possessing the short-circuit struc- 
ture, also possess a (much less noticeable) switching structure. So 
the intuitive verdict—that they provide us with cases in which cisa 
cause of d, and d of e, but not c of e—is mistaken: cis a cause of e in 
virtue of being a switch with respect to e Since the easy cases do not 
exhibit the switching structure, no such maneuver helps neutralize 
their threat to transitivity. But the original, obvious option—treat 
them as counterexamples only to dependence—remains available, 
and should be taken. 

I close, in section VI, by highlighting two different lessons we learn 
from the examples. The first is metaphysical: what the easy cases 
show us is that transitivity and dependence conflict. Of course, that 
verdict leaves it open which one must go; I shall sketch a number of 
reasons to hold onto transitivity at the cost of dependence. The sec- 
ond is methodological: briefly, the hard cases remind us that the 
business of mining for intuitions about causation is risky: it is all too 
easy to mistake fool's gold for the real thing, and one must therefore 
be careful to subject one's hypothetical cases to careful analysis be- 
fore trying to buy fancy conclusions with them. The easy cases stand 


up under such analysis; the hard cases do not. 
IL THE COUNTEREXAMPLES AND THEIR APPARENT COMMON STRUCTURE 


Here is an example from Michael McDermott* a man plans to deto- 
nate a bomb. The day before, his dog bites off his right forefinger, 


1 In “Redundant Causation,” Bnish Journal for Philosophy of Science, XLVI (1995): 
523-44. 
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so when he goes to press the button he uses his left forefinger in- 
stead. Since he is right-handed—and so would have used his right 
forefinger—the dog bite causes his pressing of the button with his 
left forefinger. This event, in turn, causes the subsequent explosion. 
But, intuitively, the dog bite does not cause the explosion. 

Here is another example, adapted from one devised by Hartry 
Field*: an assassin plants a bomb under my desk (philosophy is a dan- 
gerous business, you know). I find it, and safely remove it. His 
planting the bomb causes my finding it, which, in turn, causes my 
continued survival. But, intuitively, his planting it does not cause my 
continued survival. 

Next, an example from Igal Kvart* a man's finger is severed in a 
factory accident. He is rushed to the hospital, where an expert sur- 
geon reattaches the finger, doing such a splendid job that a year 
later, it functions as well as if the accident had never happened. The 
accident causes the surgery, which, in turn, causes the finger to be in 
a healthy state a year later. But, intuitively, the accident does not 
cause the finger to be in a healthy state a year later. 

Finally, a refreshingly nonviolent example of my own: Billy and Suzy 
are friends. She is mischievous, and he is forever trying to keep her 
out of trouble. Billy sees Suzy about to throw a water balloon at her 
neighbor’s dog. He runs to try to stop her, but trips over a tree root 
and so fails. Suzy, totally oblivious to him, throws the water balloon 
at the dog. It yelps. She gets in trouble. Billy's running toward Suzy 
causes him to trip, which, in turn, causes the dog to yelp (by depen- 
dence: for if he had not tripped, he would have stopped her from 
throwing and so the dog would not have yelped). But, intuitively, his 
running toward her does not cause the dog's yelp. 

This last example is an easy case—easy because it is so obvious how 
to respond to it in a way that safeguards transitivity. After all, the 
only sense in which Billy's trip causes the dog's yelp is that it prevents 
something—Billy continuing to run toward Suzy, reaching her in 
time to stop her from throwing the balloon, and so on—which, had 
it happened, would have prevented the yelp. But no causal process 
connects the trip to the yelp (and not because the connection is an 
example of magical action-at-a-distance). So we are well within our 
rights to deny that, in this and similar cases of double prevention, the 
sort of dependence the yelp has on the trip is causal dependence— 


* Personal communication. 
* See bis “Transitivity and Preempton of Causal Relevance,” Philosophical Studses, 
Lxrv (1991). 125-60 
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and if so, the example poses no threat to transitivity. Or, more 
cautiously, we might allow tbat the trip is, in some sense, a cause 
of the yelp—but that it is not this nonstandard sense of cause we 
have in mind when we assert transitivity, but rather the ordinary, 
garden-variety sense.’ Still, no threat to transitivity. The casualty, 
rather, is dependence: it is either false, or must be taken to be 
true only of a sort of nonstandard, second-class kind of causation. 

But this response falls limp when it comes to the three other cases. 
Take Kvart's, for example: it is not merely that the healthy state of 
the finger counterfactually depends on the surgery; no, a perfectly 
ordinary causal process also connects the two. Likewise, a perfectly 
ordinary causal process connects the accident to the surgery. So 
how can we blame dependence, and not transitivity, for the counter- 
intuitive result? Worse, it might seem that I have misdiagnosed my 
own easy case. For observe that all four examples have the following 
salient causal structure in common: an event c occurs, beginning (or 
combining with other events to begin) some process that threatens 
to prevent some later event e from occurring (call this process 
threat). But, as a sort of side effect, c also causes some event d that 
counteracts the threat (call this event savior). So cis a cause of sav- 
ior, and savior—by virtue of counteracting threat—is a cause of « 
But—or so it seems to many philosophers—c is not thereby a cause 
of e, and so transitivity fails. That diagnosis seems to apply equally to 
all four examples. So should we not favor it over a diagnosis that fits 
only the last of the examples? 

No. The correct picture is a more complicated one, according to 
which the last example deserves exactly the diagnosis I gave it, and 
the first three hard cases deserve a quite different diagnosis. And 
the reason is that the hard cases have a quite different causal struc- 
ture from the last, easy case. 

Bringing out this different structure will take some care. As a pre- 
liminary, I shall contrast the foregoing alleged counterexamples to 
transitivity with three very different kinds of counterexample. We 
shall see that these other counterexamples are relatively benign—in 
that they leave ample room for a mildly qualified version of transitiv- 
ity—but that they are also quite unlike the apparently more virulent 
strain exhibited above. 


' This is the response I favor. For reasons, together with much more detailed 
discussion of other “double-prevention” cases, cf. my "Two Concepts of Causa- 
tion” (manuscript). For discussion of related issues, cf. my "Nondocality on the 
Cheap?" (manuscript) and *The Intrinsic Character of Causation" (manuscript). 
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III. CONTRAST CLASS: BENIGN COUNTEREXAMPLES TO TRANSITIVITY 
Take any event e—for example, my recent pressing of the letter ‘r’ 
on my keyboard. Begin to trace its causes. Its immediate causes are 
relatively few, and near to hand: some signals in neurons in my 
brain, arm, and hand, the prior presence of that bit of the keyboard, 
and so on. As we trace back further, though, the causes become 
more numerous, scattered, and miscellaneous: they will likely in- 
clude my birth, as well as the births of all those who were instrumen- 
tal in the design and manufacture of this keyboard; if so, the number 
of more remotely ancestral births that count as causes of my simple 
act of typing becomes truly staggering. And we have not even con- 
sidered those parts of e$ causal history which concern more than its 
merely human aspect. Go back far enough, and it may be that every 
event (or at least: every event that takes place at that stage of ek back- 
ward light cone) is a cause of e. 

One might balk at calling all such events causes of e. Surely, they 
are not as much causes of e as are its most proximate causes. Fair 
enough. The simplest way to accommodate this intuition is to say 
that causation comes in degrees, so that the more proximate a cause 
is to a given effect, the greater the degree to which it is a cause of 
that effect. Perhaps, then, what happens as we travel backward down 
e's causal history is that the degree of causal influence of the events 
we find gradually diminishes; perhaps it eventually diminishes to the 
point where we must say that we no longer have causes of e at all. 
Such a picture of causation is harmless enough, though it raises the 
question of how to measure the attenuation of causal influence 
along a causal chain. Assuming that question settled, the needed 
modification to transitivity is obvious. Ideally, it will have the follow- 
ing form: when c is a cause of d to degree x, and d is a cause of e to 
degree 5, then cisa cause of eto degree f(x, y) —where the function f 
returns values lower than, but close to, the lesser of x and y. Assum- 
ing some low threshold value a such that for B < a, ‘is a cause of «to 
degree P’ no longer implies ‘is a cause of e', transitivity will still hold 
for choices of c, d, and e where the values x and y lie well above the 
threshold. Or so we can hope the story would go. 

At any rate, this issue, however interesting, has no bearing on our 
topic, as the examples discussed in the last section purported to ex- 
hibit failures of transitivity at early (backwardly speaking) stages of 
an event's causal history—too early to pin the blame on the sort of 
gradual attenuation of causal influence under discussion here. 

Two other kinds of counterexample to transitivity focus on the 
possibility of disconnect between the parts of d that c causes and the 
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parts of d that cause e It might be that c counts as a cause of d by 
virtue of causing one part of d, but that d counts as a cause of e by 
virtue of the causal action of a different part. If so, it need not fob 
low that cis a cause of e. 

What distinguishes the two kinds of counterexample is the notion 
of part at issue. Begin with the ordinary, mereological notion. A 
dance performance, for example, has as distinct parts the perfor- 
mances of each dancer. Let d be such a performance, and suppose 
that it has parts d, and d,, consisting of the performances of Billy and 
Suzy, respectively. Among the causes of d, is, let us suppose, Billy’s 
joining the dance troupe several months earlier. And among the ef 
fects of d, is, let us suppose, the appearance of a favorable review in 
the next morning’s paper (for Suzy is the star of the show). We 
might count Billy's joining as a cause of the dance, in virtue of its role 
in causing one part of the dance (namely, Billy’s). And we might 
count the dance as a cause of the favorable review, in virtue of the ef- 
fect of one part of it (Suzy’s brilliant performance). But we would 
not—or at least, not thereby—count Billy’s joining as a cause of the 
favorable review. (For example, suppose he is a lousy dancer.) If so, 
we need to modify transitivity once again, presumably by introducing 
a distinction between primary and derivative senses of ‘cause’, so that 
(for example) it is only in the derivative sense that Billy’s joining the 
dance troupe is a cause of the performance, and the performance of 
the favorable review, whereas it is only in the primary sense that cau- 
sation is transitive. Again, interesting but irrelevant for none of our 
counterexamples takes advantage of this loophole. 

Finally, L. A. Paul* has highlighted a third—and arguably much 
more significant—way in which transitivity must be qualified. Put ab- 
stractly, we might have a situation in which c causes d to have a cer- 
tain property or (to use Paul’s terminology) aspect A, and d, in turn, 
causes e, in virtue of some other aspect B, but intuitively c is not a 
cause of e Arguably, McDermott’s “counterexample” provides a case 
in point the dog bite does not cause the button pushing per se, but 
rather causes it to have a certain aspect—that is, causes it to be a 
“button pushing with the left hand.” Moreover, the button pushing 
causes the explosion, but simply in virtue of being a button pushing; 
that it is a button pushing with the left hand is causally irrelevant to 
the explosion. Paul argues that in cases like this, transitivity—prop- 
erly construed—simply does not apply: in order to apply, we must 
not merely have a single intermediate event to serve as a link be- 
tween cand e, but must have a single intermediate event-cum-aspect. 


* See her “Aspect Causation," this JOURNAL, this issue, pp 255-56. 
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I think that is a very important point, and highly recommend 
Paul's expert treatment of it. But observe that there is no hope of ap- 
plying it uniformly to cases with the shortcircuiting structure. Con- 
sider, for example, Kvart's case: we cannot single out some aspect of 
the surgery, and argue that (i) the injury causes the surgery to have 
that aspect, but (ii) it is only in virtue of some other aspect that the 
surgery causes the finger to be healthy. Or again, a simple modifica- 
tion of McDermott’s example renders it immune to Paul’s treatment: 
suppose that after the dog bite, the man does not push the button 
himself but orders an underling to do so. The relevant intuitions do 
not change: the dog bite causes the order, and the order causes the 
explosion, but the dog bite does not cause the explosion. The only 
way I can see to apply Paul’s observations is by way of a rather strained 
insistence that there is one event—call it a making the button be de- 
pressed—which the dog bite causes to have the aspect “being an or- 
der,” and which otherwise would have had the aspect “being a button 
pushing.” That resolution is unattractive enough to warrant the 
search for an alternative. So, while I certainly think that Paul’s obser- 
vation is very useful in a wide range of cases—indeed, I shall put it to 
use myself, in the next section—I do not think it provides the means 
for an adequate response to the challenge raised by the hard cases. 
In fact, I think the right response has a quite different shape: transi- 
tivity does apply to those cases, and yields the correct conclusion—in- 
tuition notwithstanding—that c is a cause of e The next section 
provides the crucial underpinnings for this response. 

IV SWITCHES 
A distinctive relationship that an event c can bear to an event eis that 
of helping to determine the causal route by which «is produced. In 
such cases, I call ca suitch with respect to e Here is an example: 


"The Engineer": an engineer is standing by a switch in the railroad 
tracks. A train approaches in the distance. She flips the switch, so that 
the train travels down the right-hand track, instead of the left. Since 
the tracks reconverge up ahead, the train arrives at its destination all 
the same; let us further suppose that the time and manner of its arrival 
are exactly as they would have been, had she not flipped the switch. 


Let c be the engineer’s action and e the train’s arrival. Pick an event d 
that is part of the train’s journey down the right-hand track. Clearly, 
cis a cause of d and d of e; but is ca cause of e? Is her flipping the 
switch a cause of the train’s arrival? Yes, it is, though the opposing re- 
action surely tempts. “After all,” goes this reaction, “is it not clear 
that the switching event makes no difference to whether the train ar- 
rives, but merely determines the route by which it arrives?” 
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To some extent we can accommodate this reaction: yes, of course, 
the switching makes no difference to the arrival, in the sense that had 
it not occurred, the train would have arrived all the same. And yes, of 
course, the switching helps determine the causal route to the arrival. 
But it goes too far to conclude that the switching is not itself among 
the causes of the arrival. A number of considerations reinforce this 
conclusion; since the issue is crucial to the proper diagnosis of the 
hard cases, it will pay to review these considerations with some care. 

The explanatwn test. Ask for a complete explanation of the train's ar- 
rival—"How did it get there? What processes led to its arrival?"—and a 
complete answer must include the switching event. But, plausibly, this 
complete answer will simply consist in a description of the arrival's 
causal history. 

The subtraction test. Remember that the train travels down the 
right-hand track. Certain rather boring events extraneous to this 
causal process are the persistence through time of the various bits of 
left-hand track; these are events which would have combined with 
the presence of the train to cause its arrival, had it traveled down the 
left-hand track. Suppose some of these events away; that is, subtract 
them (you need not go so far as to replace them by pure void; air 
and dirt will do). Subtract enough of them, in fact, that the left- 
hand track ends up having a sizable gap in it. Plausibly, this subtrac- 
tion should not alter the facts about the arrival's causes, since the 
events subtracted are quite separate from and extrinsic to the events 
that constitute the causal processes leading up to the arrival* But in 
the altered situation, the engineer's action quite obviously helps 
bring about the train's arrival; after all, she steers the train onto the 
only track that will get it to its destination. So, given that subtracting 
extraneous events should not alter the causal history of the arrival, 
we should also say that in the original case, her switching is part of 
this causal history. 

More generally, when a switch alters the causal pathway of some 
process M, there will typically be other processes with which M would 
have interacted to bring about the effect e but with which—thanks 
to the switch—it does not interact. Since the events that go into 
these other processes are, as things stand, causally idle features of 
the environment, it seems plausible that we ought to be able to re- 
move them from the environment without altering the causal status 
of the switch c with respect to the effect e But in the scenarios where 
they are absent, it becomes perfectly clear that cis a cause of e. 


* For detailed discusmon and defense of the “intnnsicness” thesis being relied 
on here, cf. my "The Intrinnc Character of Causation." 
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The variation test. The example had a little intuition pump built 
into it, given that we stipulated that, if the engineer had not thrown 
the switch, the train would have arrived at exactly the same time and 
in exactly the same manner. Suppose we had told the story slightly 
differently, so that, if the engineer had not thrown the switch, the 
time and/or manner of the arrival would have been different—say, 
the train would have arrived an hour later. This alteration reverses, I 
think, the intuitive verdict (such as it was) that the switching is not a 
cause of the arrival. But that verdict should not be so sensitive to the 
details of the case—which, in turn, suggests that the no-difference- 
whatsoever intuition pump was misleading us. 

Paul's observation. 1f the details of the train's counterfactual jour- 
ney down the left-hand track are sufficiently similar to the details of 
its actual journey down the right-hand track—and it is certainly nat- 
ural to interpret the story as if this were true—then the right thing to 
say might be that, at a suitably abstract (that is, nondetailed) level of 
description, the two journeys consist of exactly the same events. To 
borrow Paul's terminology, what the switching does is to make it the 
case that these events have certain aspects: specifically, the switching 
makes it the case that they are travelings-down-the-right-hand-track 
rather than travelings-down-the-left-hand-track. On such an analysis, 
no two-step chain of the right sort connects the switching to the ar- 
rival, and so transitivity simply does not apply. Perhaps our tendency 
to think of the actual and counterfactual journeys as really the same 
journey, differently realized, lies behind whatever reluctance we 
might feel to calling the switching a cause of the arrival. 

As a test, hold the details of the arrival fixed, but alter the extrane- 
ous events so drastically that the way the train gets to its destination, 
in the counterfactual situation in which it travels down the left-hand 
track, is completely different from the way it, in fact, gets to its desti- 
nation: it stops after a short while, gets taken apart, shipped piece- 
meal to a point near its destination, reassembled, and all this in such 
a way as to guarantee that nothing distinguishes its counterfactual 
from its actual arrival. Then Paul's observation does not apply, since 
there is no event that can happen as a traveling-down-the-right-hand- 
track, and as a shipping-of-disconnected-parts. But, by the same to- 
ken, there is much less temptation to deny that the switching is a 
cause of the arrival. 

Sakencs. Notice, first, that among the (highly nonsalient) causes of 
the train’s arrival is the presence of a certain section S of the track 
down which the train travels, during the time that the train is, in fact, 
on S. And among the causes of the presence of S at this time is the 
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presence of Sa day earlier. So we should say: among the causes of the 
arrival is the presence of Sa day earlier. That is certainly odd, but it is 
odd in the familiar way to which writers on causation have grown ac- 
customed: whatever the exact nature of the causal concept we are try 
ing to analyze, it surely picks out a very permissive relation, one which 
does not distinguish between events that we would normally single out 
as causes and events we would normally ignore because their causal re- 
lationship to the effect in question is too boring or obvious to be 
worth mentioning, or is easily hidden from view as part of the "back- 
ground conditions.” The presence of Sa day earlier is like that. 

But the relationship that the switching event bears to the arrival is 
just like the relationship that the earlier presence of S bears to the 
arrival: for the relationship that the switching event bears to the set- 
ting of the switch as the train passes over it is just like the relation- 
ship that the earlier presence of S bears to the later presence of 5, 
and the relationship the setting of the switch as the train passes over 
it bears to the arrival is just like the relationship the later presence of 
S bears to the arrival. 

Switching per se is not causing. The last paragraph helps bring out 
something rather important, which is that the switching bears two 
distinct causal relationships to the arrival. The first is the highly 
nonsalient one just outlined: the switching event causes the setting 
of the switch, which interacts with the passing train in the same way 
as the mere presence of a piece of track interacts with the passing 
train, and so on. The second is the narratively more vivid relation: 
the engineer's action makes a difference to the causal route by 
which the arrival happens. But it is only in virtue of the first relation 
that the switching is a cause of the arrival. To see this, consider how 
the two relations can come apart, as in the following example: Billy 
and Suzy are about to throw rocks at a bottle. Suzy, the quicker of 
the two, is winding up when suddenly her muscle cramps, stopping 
her from throwing. So Billy's rock gets there first. Had there been 
no cramp, Suzy's rock would have struck the bottle before Billy’s, 
breaking it—in which case Billy's rock would have struck only empty 
air. Either way, the bottle breaks; what the cramp does is to deter- 
mine the causal route to the breaking (that is, whether it happens 
via Suzy's throw, or via Billy's). But the cramp is manifestly not a 
cause of the breaking. What this shows is that switching per se is not 
causing; that is, it does not follow from the fact that an event c deter- 
mines the causal route to an event e that cis among ¢’s causes. 

But recall that the kind of switch on which I am focusing—a kind 
of which the engineer's action is an instance—is an event c that in- 
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teracts with a causal process in such a way as to redirect the causal 
route by which that very process brings about a given event e I claim 
that in cases of this kind of switching—call them cases of interactive 
suitching—c is a cause of e. But that will be so in virtue of c's interac- 
tion with the causal process that results in »& and not merely because 
cis a switch with respect to e And this fact, in turn, helps account 
for our reluctance (such as it is) to count the switching as a cause of 
the arrival: we naturally focus on the narratively most salient rela- 
tionship that the first event bears to the second—namely, that of 
helping to determine the causal route—and, recognizing that this 
relationship does not suffice for causation, conclude that there is 
none to be had. 

An obvious test of this hypothesis is to construct a case where the 
causal role is the vivid one, and the switching role is not. Here is 
such a case. "The Kiss": Billy and Suzy have grown up. One day, 
they meet for coffee. Instead of greeting Billy with her usual formal 
handshake, however, Suzy embraces him and kisses him passion- 
ately, confessing that she is in love with bim. Billy is thrilled—for 
he has long been secretly in love with Suzy, as well. Much later, as 
he is giddily walking home, he whistles a certain tune. What would 
have happened had she not kissed him? Well, they would have had 
their usual pleasant coffee together, and afterward Billy would have 
taken care of various errands, and it just so happens that in one of 
the stores he would have visited, he would have heard that very 
tune, and it would have stuck in his head, and consequently he 
would have whistled it on his way home, and, just to give the case 
the right "shape," let us stipulate that matters are rigged in such a 
way that the time and manner of the whistling would not have dif- 
fered at all. So the kiss is an event that interacts with a certain 
process—call this process Billy's day—in such a way as to redirect the 
causal route by which that process brings about a certain effect (the 
whistling). But even though there is the failure of counterfactual 
dependence typical of switching cases (if Suzy had not kissed Billy, 
he still would have whistled), there is, of course, no question what- 
soever that as things stand, the kiss is among the causes of the 
whistling. 

Those who still balk at calling the engineer's action a cause of the 
train's arrival should answer the following question: What is the rele- 
vant difference between that case and this one? None, so far as I can 
see—that is, none relevant to the question whether the switching 
event c is a cause of the effect e But there are clear and significant 
differences relevant to an explanation of why our intuitions about 
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"The Engineer" are less firm and settled than our intuitions about 
"The Kiss." For in "The Engineer," it is the switching role of the en- 
gineer's action that stands out, and not her causal contribution to 
the arrival; and switching per se is not causing. But in "The Kiss," 
the switching role is quite obscured—in fact, in telling the story one 
must forcibly draw attention to it—whereas the causal contribution 
of Suzy's kiss could not be more obvious. 

To wrap up: the points canvassed in this section (i) provide us 
with ample positive reason to count interactive switches as causes; 
and (ii) provide us with several plausible explanations of the 
source of any contrary intuitions. I conclude that the price of ac- 
cepting interactive switches as causes is quite small, certainly 
small enough to be worth paying. Especially so since, as we are 
about to see, doing so provides us the means to disarm the hard 


counterexamples to transitivity. 
V. TWO KINDS OF SHORT CIRCUITS 


Recall the apparent common structure of the counterexamples, 
common to both easy and hard cases: one event c helps to initiate a 
threat, which, if not stopped, will prevent e from occurring. But c 
also causes a savior event that, in turn, counteracts threat. So c 
causes savior, and savior—by counteracting threat—causes e But c 
does not thereby cause e Or so the stories go. 

Now, however, we are in a position to see that there are two very 
different ways in which threat might be counteracted. I shall bring 
them out by means of examples, building on the case discussed in 
the last section. 


*Drunken Bad Guys": the bad guys want to stop the good guys' train 
from getting to its destination. Knowing that the switch is currently set 
to send the train down the left-hand track, the bad guy leader sends a 
demolition team to blow up a section of that track. En route to its mis- 
sion, the team stops in a pub. One pint leads to another, and hours 
later the team members have all passed out. The good guys, completely 
oblivious to what has been going on, send the train down the left-hand 
track. It arrives at its destination. 


“Clever Good Guys": the bad guys want to stop the train from geting to 
its destination. Enowing that the switch is currently set to send the train 
down the left-hand track, the bad guy leader sends a demolition team to 
blow up a section of that track. This time, it is a crack team, not 80 cas- 
ily distracted. The good guys have gotten wind of the bad guys' plans, 
however, and send word to the engineer to flip the switch. Sbe does so. 
The bad guy demolition team blows up a section of the left-hand track, 
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but to no avail: thanks to the engineer’s action, the train travels down 
the right-hand track. It arrives at its destination. 


Let c be the bad guy leader's sending the team on its mission. Let 
e be the train's arrival. Let d, be the event, in "Drunken Bad Guys," 
of the team's stopping in the pub. Let d; be the event, in "Clever 
Good Guys," of the engineer's flipping the switch. d, and d, are, in 
each case, the savior events.^ Clearly, c, in each case, causes them. 
But it turns out to be entirely too quick to assume that they have the 
same causal status with respect to e, for there is a world of difference 
between the ways that each event counteracts threat. 

In *Drunken Bad Guys," what the savior event does is to cut short 
the threat process. Notice, furthermore, that the way that threat is 
cut short requires no causal connection whatsoever between the sav- 
ior event (the team's stopping in the pub) and the final effect (the 
train's arrival). The intuition that c—the bad guy leader's sending 
out the team—is not a cause of e—the train's arrival—is quite cor- 
rect; but that fact poses no threat to transitivity, for the intermediate 
event d, is likewise not a cause of e Dependence may say other- 
wise—but so much the worse for that thesis. 

The way the threat is counteracted in "Clever Good Guys," by con- 
trast, is entirely different. The engineer's flipping of the switch does 
not cut short threat at all; on the contrary, that process goes to com- 
pletion, resulting in the destruction of a portion of the left-hand track. 
Rather, what the savior event does is to switch the causal process lead- 
ing to the train's arrival from a pathway that is vulnerable to threat to 
one that is immune to threat. Quite obviously, such a method for 
counteracting threat must involve a switch, of the sort examined in the 
last section. Therefore, given the conclusions of that section, this way 
of counteracting threat necessarily establishes a causal connection be- 
tween the savior event and the final effect (assuming, as I shall 
throughout this discussion, that the switch is an interactive switch). 

What of the event c, the bad guy leader's sending out the team? 
That too, in “Clever Good Guys,” is a cause of the arrival, by virtue of 
being a cause of the engineer's flipping the switch. But is that not 
counterintuitive? Counterintuitive enough that we should reject the 
tacit appeal to transitivity made in the foregoing 'by virtue of' 
clause? Well, yes, it is counterintuitive—but there is excellent reason 
to think that intuition is being misled here. For what intuition natu- 
rally focuses upon is the narratively most vivid role that c plays in the 
story. And this is exactly the same "shortcircuiting" role that c plays 

* Of course, we could have chosen other events to play this role; nothing hinges 
on the particular choice made. 
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in "Drunken Bad Guys": it initiates a threat to e, and also causes that 
threat to be counteracted. Intuition is perfectly right to insist that 
no event c can be a cause of an event e merely by virtue of (i) doing 
something that threatens to prevent e; and (ii) doing something that 
counteracts that very threat. Indeed, that is the lesson of "Drunken 
Bad Guys," for in that story the only causal relationship c has to e is 
that of threatening to prevent e and simultaneously causing that 
threat to be counteracted. Intuition stridently objects to calling ca 
cause of e, in that case; and what is more, no argument can be found 
to persuade her to change her mind. So she should be heeded. 

But in "Clever Good Guys," such an argument is available. For what 
we naturally fail to notice—given the narrative prominence of the 
short-circuiting role—is that c bears another causal relation to e, 
namely, c begins a process that ultimately interacts with the processes 
leading up to ein such a way as to alter the causal route they follow to e. 
All the reasons for counting switches as causes apply here with equal 
force. So we must patiently explain to intuition that she is being dis- 
tracted by irrelevant details of the case, and should reverse her verdict. 

One way to see that these details—specifically, the fact that c is a 
short circuit with respect to e—really are irrelevant is to compare 
“Clever Good Guys" to the following case: 


*Mischievous Bad Guys": this time, the bad guy leader has no intention 
of stopping the train from getting to its destination. But he knows the 
good guys are paranoid, and likes to play tricks on them. Just for fun, 
he sends out the demolition team—not with orders to blow up the left- 
hand track, but with orders to go down to the pub and enjoy them- 
selves. Still, be knows full well that once the good guy spies have 
reported that the team has been sent out, the good guys will panic and 
order the engineer to flip the switch. Sure enough, they do. The engi- 
neer flips the switch. The train travels down the right-hand track. It ar- 
rives at its destination. 

There is no short circuit here, because there is no threat to be 
counteracted. So in that sense, "Mischievous Bad Guys" differs dra- 
matically from “Clever Good Guys.” But in the important sense, the 
two cases are exactly the same: for the relevant relationship the bad 
guy leader's action bears to the arrival differs not at all. What is 
more, there is no question (not, at least, once we absorb the lessons 
of the last section) that in "Mischievous Bad Guys," the leader's ac- 
tion is a cause of the arrival—a verdict we should therefore carry 
over to "Clever Good Guys." The fact that in this latter case, the 
leader's action is also a short circuit with respect to the arrival mat- 
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ters not one whit; rather, it serves merely as a distraction, making the 
case difficult to judge, and off-hand intuitions about it quite suspect. 

This diagnosis neatly extends to the hard cases introduced in sec- 
tion u. Consider Kvart’s (I shall leave the others as an exercise). 
Does the injury cause the finger to be healthy? Intuitively no, but on 
inspection yes: for the accident that befalls the man redirects a cer- 
tain process (namely, the process consisting, roughly, of him and his 
movements) onto a causal pathway different from the one it would 
have followed, and, in fact, both pathways (actual and counterfac- 
tual) issue in the same result (a healthy finger). So the accident is a 
switch with respect to the healthy finger. Observe, furthermore, how 
easily we can apply the various considerations canvassed in the last 
section to reinforce this conclusion. I shall consider just the varia- 
tion test: alter events in the environment sufficiently to make it the 
case that, if the accident had not occurred, the finger's state of 
health would have been worse (say, because the man would have suf- 
fered some other, much more serious accident). Then we would not 
hesitate to count the accident as one of the causes of the finger's 
later state of health." Again, what this test brings out is the (some- 
what hidden) switching structure of the example; that it has the 
shortcircuiting structure as well is merely a distraction. 

Here, then, is the point we have come to: (i) when c is a switch 
with respect to e (of the interactive kind), then c is a cause of e, ab 
though for various reasons this fact may not be immediately obvious. 
(ii) What distinguishes the hard cases from the easy ones is exactly 
that, whereas both exhibit events c and esuch that c is a short circuit 
with respect to e, in hard cases it is also true that cis a switch with re- 
spect to e (iii) When we render the intuitive verdict about hard 
cases that cis not a cause of e, we wrongly focus solely on the fact that 
c is a short circuit with respect to e Observing (correctly enough) 
that cis not thereby a cause of e, we wrongly conclude that it is not a 
cause of e, simpliciter. But c is also a switch with respect to e, so that 
conclusion is mistaken. The mistake is natural enough, though, 
given that the short-circuiting role is by far the more vivid one. (iv) 
Since, however, no such diagnosis is available for the easy cases, the 
intuitive verdict that, in such cases, cis not a cause of estands. But in 
such cases, we can always find an intermediate event d such that c is 


" A slightly different conzderanon pointed out to me by Tim Maudlin also ap- 
plies: alter the surgery enough so that the finger ends up in a much better state of 
health than it would have without the accident. Here, too, we would not hesitate 
to count the accident as a cause of the finger's state of health. The relevant 
methodological point still apples: prima facie, the correct judgments about the 
causal status of the accident should not be so sensitive to these fine details. 
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clearly a cause of d, and ecounterfactually depends on d, but does so 
in the odd double-preventing kind of way. Hence such cases exhibit 
an intractable conflict between dependence and transitivity. (v) 
Since, in such cases, there are independent grounds for doubting 
that d is a cause of e (most notably: no causal process connects 
them), the appropriate response is to deny dependence. 

Points (iv) and (v) deserve more discussion; I shall reserve discus- 
sion of (v) for the next section. Now, given that I have been at such 
pains to find grounds for resisting the intuitive verdict about the hard 
cases, one might reasonably wonder whether, with enough ingenuity, 
we might find similar grounds for resisting the intuitive verdict about 
the easy cases. I say “no”: the intuitive verdict about those cases is cor- 
rect, and that is why they have something useful to teach us about caw 
sation (namely, that counterfactual dependence does not suffice for 
it). While I cannot hope to establish this claim conclusively, I can at 
least show that not one of the strategies that helped us with the hard 
cases helps in the slightest with the easy cases. Let us review them, us- 
ing "Drunken Bad Guys" as our canonical example of an easy case. 

The explanation test: Does the fact that the bad guy leader sent out 
the demolition team help explain the train's arrival? Of course not. 
The closest this fact can get to appearing in an explanation of the ar- 
rival is to appear in a very specific sort of explanation request, 
namely, we can ask: "Why did the train arrive at its destination, given 
that the bad guy leader sent out a demolition team to stop it from 
doing so?" The obvious and correct reply is to cite the relevant dou- 
ble preventer: the demolition team got sidetracked by the pub; this 
event prevented it from doing something (blowing up the track) 
which, in turn, would have prevented the train’s arrival. Keeping in 
mind that the ‘given that’ clause might well be tacitly assumed in the 
context of the explanation request, it seems plausible that double 
preventers of the sort exhibited by this example can only be explana- 
tory relative to this specific sort of explanation request. But in the 
context of such a request, it would be silly to add the content of the 
‘given that’ clause as an extra bit of explanatory information. No: on 
the assumption that the ‘given that’ clause cites a genuine threat 
(which we can take to be a presupposition of the why-question), the 
question is answered completely by citing those events which coun- 
teracted the threat, and explaining how they did so. 

The subtraction test: intuitively, the bad guy leader does not help 
cause the train's arrival by sending out the demolition team. Can we 
reverse this intuitive verdict by subtracting events from the environ- 
ment of the processes that issue in the arrival? At the very least, can a 
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selective subtraction make it the case that the arrival counterfactually 
depends on the leader's action? Well, let us review the events that 
are available for subtraction. On the one hand, there are the events 
that make up the train’s journey down the tracks, and the rather less 
noticeable events that consist in the persistence of the appropriate 
bits of track. No doubt there are other even less noticeable events 
that contribute to the arrival: the presence of sufficient oxygen to ab 
low the train’s engines to burn fuel, and so on. We need not canvass 
them all, for it is clear that the most that can happen if we subtract 
some of these events is that the arrival will not happen. And that is, 
of course, not a situation in which (i) the arrival happens; and (ii) its 
occurrence counterfactually depends on the leader’s action. 

Where else to look? Well, there are the events that make up the 
rest of the story: the leader’s action itself, the team’s journey, the 
drunken revelry in the pub, and so on. Subtract some of these, and 
the most that will happen is that we get a situation in which the team 
succeeds in stopping the train (for example, if we remove the pub it- 
self). No help there, either. So the example fails the subtraction test. 

The vanation test it likewise fails this test. Remember that the ob- 
ject here is to alter events selectively so that the manner of the arrival 
at least depends on the leader’s action. Keeping in mind the differ- 
ent sorts of events that are available, it becomes clear at once that 
the only effect such alterations could possibly have is to make the 
leader’s action prevent the arrival (for example, alter the potency of 
the beer in the pub sufficiently so that the team does not become 
drunk, and therefore continues on its mission). So the example fails 
the variation test, as well. 

It was clear all along that it was bound to fail both the subtraction 
test and the variation test. For what those tests bring out, when they 
succeed, is that (i) there is an alternative causal pathway to the given 
effect ze; (ii) the effect of the alleged cause cis to switch the processes 
leading to ¢ away from this alternative and onto a different path; and 
therefore (iii) altering the character of the path not chosen—either 
in an extreme way (the subtraction test), or in a modest way (the 
variation test)—will yield a situation in which e, or the manner of e's 
occurrence, does depend on c For, in this new situation, if c had 
not happened, then the processes aimed at ¢ would have followed 
the alternative (and now altered) causal pathway, and therefore ei- 
ther would have missed their mark (the subtraction test), or would 
have produced e in a slightly different manner (the variation test). 
But in “Drunken Bad Guys"—as, indeed, in all easy cases—the al- 
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leged cause simply does not act as a switch. So, of course, the sub- 
traction and variation tests fail, for such cases. 

Paul's observation: Could it be that transitivity simply does not ap- 
ply, because for any candidate intermediate event d, we shall find 
that while in a loose sense, c (the leader's action) causes d and d 
causes e (the train's arrival), what happens, strictly speaking, is that c 
causes d to have a certain aspect, but it is only in virtue of some other 
aspect that d causes 6? Let us find out, by taking our intermediate d 
to be the team's decision to stop in the pub. Now, dependence (and 
common sense) yields the verdict that the leader's action is a cause 
of d; likewise, dependence (but not, this time, common sense) yields 
the verdict that d is a cause of the arrival. But as far as I can tell, as- 
pect intuitions are silent: it is not that we can fix on some way that d 
happens, and say with confidence that what the Jeader's action really 
does is to cause d to happen in this way; likewise for the relationship 
d bears to e So this strategy is not available: the defender of depen- 
dence cannot say (not on these grounds, anyway) that transitivity 
does not apply, and so the easy cases exhibit no conflict between that 
thesis and dependence. 

Salsence: return to the case of “The Engineer.” In that case, it can 
be agreed on all sides that the engineer's action causes an event— 
the setting of the switch as the train passes over it—that interacts 
with the processes that lead to the arrival; the question was whether 
this interaction is of the right sort to qualify the engineer's action as 
one of the arrival's causes. And we were able to answer that question 
in the affirmative by observing that the setting of the switch bears the 
same sort of relationship to the arrival as other events that clearly are 
causes of the arrival, albeit highly nonsalient ones (for example, the 
presence of the bits of track over which the train passes). But if we 
try to apply this strategy to the case at hand, arguing that the bad guy 
leader's action is simply a highly nonsalient cause of the arrival, we 
cannot even get it off the ground—for the leader's action causes no 
event that interacts at all with the processes that lead up to the ar- 
rival, let alone interacts with them in the right sort of way. 

To put the point rather mildly, we appear to have run out of op- 
tions for defending the claim that the leader's action is also a cause 
of the arrival, and intuition be damned. I conclude that we should 
side with intuition in this, as in all other easy cases. The conflict be- 
tween dependence and transitivity is unavoidable. 

VI. METAPHYSICAL AND METHODOLOGICAL LESSONS 
Which to give up? Pose the question abstractly, and it may be hard 
to decide. But, in fact, the details of the examples that exhibit the 
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conflict make the question easy: for what is so striking about those 
examples is that the intermediate event d causes the effect ¢ only in 
the sense that it prevents something that would have prevented e. 
Thus, Billy's tripping stops him from preventing Suzy's throw; the 
demolition team's decision to stop in the pub winds up preventing 
them from blowing up the track, which would, in turn, have pre- 
vented the train's arrival; and so on. No causal process connects d 
with e; d does not interact with other events to help bring about e; 
and so on. Of all of the characteristics we expect from the causal 
relationship, the only one exhibited by the relationship between d 
and e is that e counterfactually depends on d And even that char- 
acteristic is entirely optional, as witness standard cases of preemp- 
tion, in which one event causes a second, even though an 
alternative, preempted process would have brought about the 
second, had the first not done so. The striking conflict with 
transitivity thus confirms a suspicion that should have been there 
from the outset: namely, that double prevention is not causation. 
If we had independent reason to think that transitivity fails, then 
we might hold on to dependence, even in the face of the exam- 
ples. But once the hard cases have been defused, we have no 
such independent reason. 

We do have independent reasons to doubt dependence, on the 
other hand—reasons that go beyond (or, perhaps, simply prop- 
erly articulate) the doubts about that thesis which naturally arise 
when we focus on cases of double prevention. For example, de- 
pendence can be shown to conflict both with a prohibition on 
action-at-a-distance, and with the claim that the causal structure 
of a process is determined by its intrinsic, noncausal character, 
together with the laws that govern it. But since that story is 
long—and I have told it elsewhere"—I shall not go into detail 
here. Given my focus on transitivity, however, it is appropriate to 
point out two new sorts of trouble that arise if we extend depen- 
dence in a natural way to cover cases of prevention, and of causa- 
tion by omission. More exactly, suppose we endorse the following 
theses: 


(1) Event c causes the omission of an event of type E if it is the case that 
c occurs, no event of type E occurs, and if c had not occurred, an 
event of type E would have occurred. 

(2) The omission of an event of type C causes event eif it is the case that 
no event of type C occurs, « occurs, and if an event of type C had oc- 
curred, then e would not have occurred. 


" Cf. my “Two Concepts of Causation.” 
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Thus, (1) is a natural application of dependence to causation of 
omission, and (2) is a natural application of dependence to causa- 
tion by omission. 

Then, if transitivity holds, we get wonderful results, as in the fob 
lowing three cases: 


Preemptive strike: one day, Suzy suddenly and viciously attacks Billy—so vi 
ciously that he is quite incapacitated, as a result. Asked to explain her- 
self, she states that she was merely preventing him from attacking her. 
“But,” her interrogators exclaim, “you know full well that he had no in- 
tention of attacking you—the two of you were friendsll" “Yes,” she 
replies, "he had no intention of attacking me then. But he certainly 
does now—so it's a good thing I incapacitated him." 


Unfortunately, the combination of dependence (extended as in 
(1)) and transitivity endorses this reasoning. For her attack causes his 
subsequent incapacitation; and, were he not incapacitated, he would 
attack her, whereby his incapacitation causes his failure to attack her. 
By transitivity, her attack did indeed cause him to fail to attack her. 


No cure: Billy is sick, and needs a certain drug to cure his disease. But 
the cure requires two doses, whereas only one is available. (Suppose 
further that one, by itself, has no effect on the discase.) In a gesture of 
futility, Dr. Jones gives Billy the one dose on Monday. On Tuesday, Dr. 
Smith comes in, intending to do the same thing, but of course failing 
to. Billy remains sick. What is worse, Dr. Jones gets blamed for Billy's 
continued ill health, on the following grounds: by giving Billy the dose 
on Monday, he caused Dr. Smith's failure to give Billy the dose on Tues- 
day (for if Jones had not given the dose, Smith would have). But 
Smith's failure to give the dose on Tuesday, in turn, caused Billy to re- 
main ill, since if Smith had given Billy the dose, then—with one dose al 
ready in his system—Billy would have been cured. By transitivity, Jones 
made Billy remain sick. 


Collision avoidance: the engincer flips the switch, sending the train down 
the right-hand track; recall that the tracks reconverge up ahead. She 
promptly puts in for ment pay, on the grounds that she has prevented a 
collision. After all, she causes the absence of a train on the lefthand 
track (for if she had not flipped the switch, the train would have been 
there), which, in turn, causes there to be no collision (for if there had 
been a train on the left-hand track, there would have been a collision at 
the point of reconvergence). So her action caused the omission of a 
collision. 


Now, it is certainly true that in all of these cases, there is a great 
temptation to deny the relevant counterfactuals. For example, we all 
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surely want to insist that, if there had been a train on the left-hand 
track, that would have been because the engineer did not flip the 
switch, and so there (still) would have been no collision. But how- 
ever sensible such backtracking reasoning is, it is simply not available to 
the loyal defender of dependence, since that thesis requires a scrupu- 
lously nonbacktracking reading of the counterfactual. So the loyal 
defender must, on pain of denying transitivity, embrace these remark- 
able results. All the more reason to shift allegiance elsewhere. 

Moreover, the cost of denying dependence should not be overesti- 
mated. We certainly need not abandon the truism that where there 
is counterfactual dependence between distinct events, there is typi 
cally causation. Nor, I think, need we deny that such dependence is 
a kind of causal relation—so long as we are clear that it is not the 
kind of causal relation we have in mind when we think of processes, 
interaction, and transitivity. For obvious reasons, we might call this 
latter kind of causal relation production; our thesis should then be 
that production and counterfactual dependence are both causal re- 
lations, but that only production obeys transitivity.” To this claim we 
should add that counterfactual dependence is not the central kind 
of causal relation. As evidence, observe that there is a clear asymme- 
try in our intuitive reactions to cases of counterfactual dependence 
without production, on the one hand, and cases of production with- 
out counterfactual dependence, on the other. As an example of the 
latter, suppose Billy and Suzy both throw perfectly aimed rocks at a 
window. Suzy’s gets there first, breaking it. Intuition unhesitatingly 
picks out her throw, and not Billy's, as a cause of the breaking. But 
when we have a case of dependence without production—as in 
“Drunken Bad Guys,” for example—intuition is more equivocal; it 
makes sense, for example, to ask whether, by entering the pub, the 
demolition team really helps cause the train’s arrival. Why such a 
question makes sense is perfectly clear: by stressing the word ‘re- 
ally’ (or functional equivalents such as ‘strictly speaking’, and the 
like), one invokes a context where the central kind of causation is 
salient; and entering the pub is not a cause of the arrival, in this 
sense. 

Let us now turn from the metaphysical to the methodological: 
What lessons does our discussion have to teach us about how we 
ought to conduct a philosophical investigation of causation? Very 
simply put, the lesson is this: treat intuitions about cases with care. It 
will not do simply to construct hypothetical cases, consult our off 


3 Certain other principles of interest distinguish the two varieties of causation as 
well, cf. my "Two Concepts of Causation.” 
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hand intuitions about them, and without further ado use the results 
to draw sweeping (or less-than-sweeping, for that matter) conclu- 
sions about the nature of causation. For such an approach offers no 
insight into the source of our intuitions, and understanding that is 
crucial if we are to know what, if anything, these intuitions have to 
teach us. To gain such insight, there is no substitute for close in- 
spection of the cases—close enough that we can be confident that 
we have adequately discerned their salient structure. 

Ignoring this point can lead to either of two opposing errors, both 
of which are to be found in the literature. The first consists in exces- 
sive gullibility, a willingness to take intuitions about cases at face 
value, without interrogating their credentials. Thus McDermott, 
when discussing his dog-bite case as well as others, fails to conduct 
anything like a detailed analysis of his cases, and instead rests con- 
tent with reporting the results of various informal polls (of *naive 
subjects,” no less) about them—as if these results could establish any- 
thing more than the unsurprising result that most of us find it coun- 
terintuitive to count the dog bite as a cause of the explosion. Of 
course, that is counterintuitive, and, of course such counterintuitive 
results count as prima facie reason to doubt transitivity—but prima 
facie reasons can wither upon scrutiny, and these do. McDermott, 
unfortunately, seems not to see the need for such scrutiny. 

David Lewis,“ in his discussion in this issue, makes a rather more 
interesting mistake. Notice first the way he characterizes the alleged 
counterexamples to transitivity: 


The counterexamples have a common structure. Imagine a conflict 
between Black and Red. (It may be a conflict between human adver- 
saries, or between nations, or between gods striving for one or another 
outcome, or just between those forces of nature that conduce to one 
outcome versus those that conduce to another.) Black makes a move 
that, if not countered, would have advanced his cause. Red responds 
with an effective countermove, which gives Red the victory. Black’s 
move causes Red’s countermove, Red’s countermove causes Red’s vic- 
tory. But does Black's move cause Red's victory? Sometimes it seems not 
(thtd., p. 194). 


Now, one can argue about whether Lewis has adequately captured 
the common structure of the counterexamples. (What is Red's 
countermove in "Drunken Bad Guys"? Putting a pub in the path of 
the team?) Never mind: what is important to notice is that Lewis 


^ Lewis, “Causation as Influence," this JOURNAL, this issue, pp. 182-97 
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completely glosses over the crucial distinction between counterex- 
amples that do and counterexamples that do not involve switches. 
So, when he goes on to say that his "considered opinion is that 
Black's move does indeed cause Red's victory" (ib:id.), one must ask 
why this considered opinion places no importance on the switch- 
ing/nonswitching distinction. 

A possible answer comes from examining Lewis's defense of his 
position. While noting that it is somewhat counterintuitive, he goes 
on to insist: “Insofar as I can summon up any inclination to accept 
the counterexamples, I think my inclination has three sources, all of 
them misguided” (ibid.). He observes that (i) in many of the cases, 
*Black's move prevents Red's victory as well as causing it: it causes 
one version, but it prevents another"; (ii) "Moves such as Black's are 
in general conducive to victory for Black, not for Red"; and (iii) 
Red's victory does not counterfactually depend on Black's move 
(1b1d., pp. 194-95). Since none of these bad reasons for refusing to 
call Black's move a cause of Red's victory turns on the 
switching/nonswitching distinction, perhaps that is why Lewis ig- 
nores it. 

That is a mistake. To begin with, Lewis has not looked far enough 
for sources of the “inclination” he wishes to resist. The best way to 
see this is to observe how explanatorily inadequate are the sources 
he cites: (i) it is child’s play to come up with counterexamples in 
which Black’s move makes no difference whatsoever to the manner 
of Red’s victory, and so cannot be said to prevent one version of it 
while causing another. (“Drunken Bad Guys” is such a case.) (ii) It 
is likewise child’s play to come up with counterexamples in which 
Black's move threatens Red’s victory only thanks to the existence of 
exceedingly improbable circumstances, and so cannot be said to be 
of a type “in general conducive to victory for Black, not for Red.” 
(Black makes a perfectly innocent move, which, thanks to a se- 
quence of entirely unanticipated and wildly improbable coinci- 
dences, results in a threat to Red, which threat is then 
counteracted.) (iii) Standard cases of causation without counterfac- 
tual dependence—for example, cases of what Lewis calls “early cut- 
ting"—evoke not the slightest hesitation. Why should we think that 
failure of such dependence explains our hesitation with respect to 
the counterexamples? 

So how might a proper defense of Lewis's counterintuitive “con- 
sidered opinion” go? We have already seen how it ought to go, in 
those cases which involve switching. In fact, we saw that a defense much 
more detailed and sophisticated than Lewis’s own is available, for 
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those cases. But here is the rub: the defense does not extend to 
cases that involve no switching. So the correct verdict about such 
cases is that they do have something to teach us about the meta- 
physics of causation, namely, that dependence does not suffice for 
causation. In turn, the route to that conclusion has something to 
teach us about the methodology of the metaphysics of causation: given 
that one has started the job of analyzing the structure of alleged 
counterexamples to some interesting philosophical thesis, one 
should take care to finish it. Lewis has not. 

Have I finished it? Yes, as far as I can tell. That is, on careful reflec- 
tion I cannot discern any further structure to the various examples 
which matters, or which distinguishes some of them from others. 
But, of course, such a conclusion is by its nature tentative. Supposing 
it correct, we can now measure the price of transitivity, at least in the 
current market. Put the point this way: we knew all along that coun- 
terfactual dependence is not transitive; that is what we learn in our 
first course on the semantics of this conditional. And that should 
have at least raised the suspicion that there was something overly op- 
timistic in the view that counterfactual dependence bears a deep 
connection to causation in the way that the dependence thesis 
brings out. The price of transitivity is that we must finally face up to 
this suspicion, recognize that it was well founded, and therefore look 
elsewhere for the tools with which to analyze our central concept of 
causation. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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PREEMPTIVE PREVENTION* 


s the ball flew toward us, I leapt to my left to catch it. But it 

was you, reacting more rapidly than I, who caught the ball 

just in front of the point at which my hand was poised. For- 
tunate for us that you made the catch. The ball was headed on a 
course that, unimpeded, would have taken it through the glass win- 
dow of a nearby building. Your catch prevented the window from 
being broken. 

Or did it? Had you not made the catch, I would have caught the 
ball instead. My leaping to catch the ball made your catch redun- 
dant. Given my presence, the ball was never going to hit the win- 
dow. 

The example is a variant of one discussed by Michael McDermott.’ 
He writes: 


Suppose that I reach out and catch a passing cricket ball. The next 
thing along in the ball's direction of motion was a solid brick wall. Be- 
yond that was a window. Did my action prevent the ball hitting the win- 
dow? (Did it cause the ball to not hit the window?) Nearly everyone's 
initial intuition is, No, because it wouldn't have hit the window irre- 
spective of whether you had acted or not’ To this I say, ‘If the wall bad 
not been there, and I had not acted, the ball would have hit the win- 
dow. So between us—me and the wall—we prevented the ball hitting 
the window. Which one of us prevented the ball hitting the window—me 
or the wall (or both together)?’ And nearly everyone then retracts his 
initial intuition and says, "Well, it must have been your action that did 
it—the wall clearly contributed nothing’ (bid, p. 525). 


These two cases, mine and McDermott’s, are certainly very similar; 
and what he says about his example seems to me to be absolutely the 
right thing to say about mine. When the redundancy of your catch is 
raised, when it is pointed out that, given my presence, the window 
was never in any real danger of being broken, I reply (with McDer- 
mott) as follows. If neither of us had reached for the ball, then the 
ball would have hit the window. So between us—you and me—we 
prevented the ball from hitting the window. Which one of us pre- 


* Earlier versions of this paper were read to the Princeton University Philosophy 
Colloqurum on March 28, 1997, and to my Fall 1999 Metaphymcs Seminar at Co- 
lumbia University. Thanks are due to those audiences, and in particular to Glan 
Dorr, Ned Hall, David Lewis, Ce Maslen, L. A Paul, Jacob Rosen, and Jonathan 
Schaffer. 

1 “Redundant Causation,” Bnish Journal for the Philosophy of Scuncs, XLVI (1995): 
528-44. 
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vented the ball from hitting the window—you or I (or both of us to- 
gether)? Well, clearly it must have been you, for it was you and not I 
who made the catch. I contributed nothing. 

Preemptive prevention is puzzling. My responses to these two 
cases differ, despite the fact that they share the same basic structure. 
I am happier to agree with what McDermott says about my version of 
the example than I am to concur with that same account of his own 
version of the story. When I stand between your catch and the win- 
dow, I am happy to say that you prevented the window from break- 
ing. It is far less clear to me that that is the right thing to say when it 
is not just me but a solid brick wall that stands as the second line of 
defense. When it comes to McDermott's version of the story, I find 
myself wanting to say the following things. (1) You prevented the 
ball from hitting the wall. (2) The wall would have prevented the 
ball from breaking the window. (8) Your catch prevented the wall 
from preventing the ball from breaking the window. (4) Likewise, 
the presence of the wall prevented your catch from preventing the 
ball from breaking the window. I am very reluctant to say, in this 
case, that your catch prevented the ball from breaking the window. 
Given that the wall was there, the window was never in any danger of 
being broken. The presence of the wall really does seem to make 
your catch irrelevant. At least, that is how it seems to me. 

Most, but not all, of the people I have asked share the sense of am- 
bivalence I experience when contemplating these two cases. Many, 
but not all, of them agree with my judgments about the two examples. 
I think that these two cases of preemptive prevention pose a genuine 
puzzle. But perhaps those not convinced that the presence of the wall 
makes the catch irrelevant might be persuaded by an even more ex- 
treme variation on the same theme. Consider a third version of the 
preemptive prevention story. There is only one potential fielder this 
time, no brick wall, and no window. Suppose that at the moment you 
make the catch, the instantaneous velocity of the ball is a vector di- 
rected at a point one hundred million miles from the earth at which 
Halley's comet will be located during its next but one swing through 
the solar system. Suppose that the magnitude of the instantaneous ve- 
locity is exactly right for a collision between the ball and the comet at 
that distant point at that future date (on the supposition, that is, that 
the earth and its gravitational field are absent). Did your catch pre- 
vent the ball from hitting Halley's comet? No. 

I COUNTERFACTUAL DEPENDENCE 


Nonoccurrences of events, as well as occurrences, Inay act as causes 
and may be produced as effects. Prevention is a matter of causing 
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the nonoccurrence of an event. To prevent the window from being 
broken is to cause the nonoccurrence of a window breaking. 

There are two ways we might proceed here. We might extend our 
ontology to include events of nonoccurrence, or we might continue 
simply to speak of the nonoccurrence of events. The first approach 
leads to some difficulties in specifying when two events of nonoccur- 
rence are one and the same event. The second approach requires us 
to admit that causal relata may be other than events. Since I am du- 
bious about the ontological status of events of nonoccurrence, I pro- 
pose to proceed as follows. 

To any possible event ¢ there corresponds the proposition E that 
the event e occurs. If eis any possible event, then the propositions E 
and ^E will both be referred to as propositions of occurrence. Note that 
I am using the term in such a way as to include among the proposi- 
tions of occurrence what might instead have been called proposi 
tions of nonoccurrence; no problem, as long as you understand what 
I mean. Whenever C and E are propositions of occurrence, E would 
be true if C were true, and E would not have been true had C not 
been true, we say that Eis counterfactually dependent on G A sequence 
of true propositions of occurrence is said to be a chain of counterfac- 
tual dependence when each proposition in the sequence is counterfac- 
tually dependent on the proposition that precedes it. According to 
the simple counterfactual analysis of causation, a causal chain is just a 
chain of counterfactual dependence. One event (or absence) is a 
cause of another event (or absence) if and only if the proposition of 
occurrence for the former is linked to the proposition of occurrence 
for the latter by some causal chain.” 

Suppose that C, D, and Eare true propositions of occurrence. We 
have redundant causation just in case: (i) E would not have been true 
had neither Cnor D been true; (ii) E would still have been true if ex- 
actly one of the propositions C and D had been true and the other 
false. In the particular case where E is a proposition stating that a 
particular possible event did not occur, we have a case of redundant 
prevention. 

Preemption is a special kind of redundancy. Following David 
Lewis, let us mark the distinction in the following way. Suppose that 
events c and d are redundant causes or preventers of e If it is clear, 
intuitively, that one of the two events c and d caused or prevented e 
while the other waited in reserve, then we shall speak of preemption. 
Those situations, on the other hand, in which cand d have an equal 


* See David Lewu, “Causation,” in Philosophical Papers, Volume II (New York: Ox- 
ford, 1986), pp. 159-72. 
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claim to having caused or prevented e, will be referred to as cases of 
overdetermination. The distinction is a vague one, to be sure, yet there 
are clear cases of preemptive causation and prevention. The exam- 


ple with which I began is one such case. 
IL QUASFDEPENDENCE 


The phenomenon of preemption stands in the way of a simple coun- 
terfactual analysis of causation. When it became clear that not all 
cases of preemption could be handled by the simple counterfactual 
analysis, Lewis! introduced the notion of quast-dependence. The idea 
was that whether or not a process is causal ought to depend only on 
the intrinsic nature of the process itself, and on the laws of nature. 
If a duplicate of some process is located in the same world, or in a 
world with the same laws of nature, call it an isonomic duplicate. 
Lewis’s suggestion was that any isonomic duplicate of a causal 
process is a causal process. Call an isonomic duplicate of a counter- 
factually dependent chain a quasi-dependent chain. Then, according 
to the quasi-dependence analysis of causation, a causal chain is either a 
chain of counterfactual dependence or a quasi-dependent chain. 

But the quasi-dependence strategy does not work either. There 
are clear counterexamples to the claim that every isonomic dupli- 
cate of a causal process is a causal process, that is, to the claim that 
causation is an intrinsic matter. One kind of counterexample in- 
volves cases of causation by double prevention: a cause produces an ef- 
fect by preventing an event, that, had it not been prevented, would 
have prevented the effect* But another kind of counterexample is 
provided by the phenomenon of preemptive prevention. Your 
catch prevents the window from breaking when it preempts my 
catch, but not when it merely prevents a collision with a brick wall 
from preventing the window breaking. Yet the only difference be- 
tween these two cases has to do with features extrinsic to the simple 
process involving your catch. The process that includes the ball’s 
flight, your catch, and the window's not breaking is causal in the 
case where my hand was poised behind yours to take the catch, but 
it is not causal in the case where a brick wall is there instead of me.* 
We are assigning a different causal status to processes that are iso- 
nomic duplicates. So whether or not a process is causal is not a mat- 
ter intrinsic to it. 


* “Postscript E to ‘Causation’,” in Philosophical P. Volume II, pp. 193-212. 

* For details of the examples, see McDermott, * dant Causation"; and Ned 
Hall, “Causation and the Price of Transitivity," this JOURNAL, this issue, pp. 198-222. 

* If you do not agree with me about this pair of examples, consider the Halley's 
comet case instead. 
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IIL DEPENDENCE PREVENTION 

Your catch prevented the window from breaking and also prevented 
me from catching the ball when I leapt. But my leap did some pre- 
venting as well. It was my leap that prevented the window’s not 
breaking from being counterfactually dependent on your catch. My 
leap was a dependence preventer. I think that the reason we say your 
catch prevented the window from breaking, despite the absence of 
counterfactual dependence, is that it was only my happening to leap 
when I did which prevented the not-breaking from depending on 
the catch. Sometimes, when eis not counterfactually dependent on c 
we count c as a cause of e when there would be dependence were it 
not for some dependence preventer. 

Of course, this is not always so. We might recast the definition of 
redundancy as follows: c and d redundantly cause eif and only if (i) c 
prevents ¢ from being counterfactually dependent on d; and (ii) d 
prevents e from being counterfactually dependent on c. The redun- 
dant causes feature symmetrically in this definition. This symmetry 
creates a problem. For just as my leap prevented the not-breaking 
from depending on your catch, so did your catch prevent the not- 
breaking from depending on my leap. In cases of preemption, not 
only does the preempted backup prevent the effect from depending 
on the preempting cause, the preempting cause also prevents the ef- 
fect from depending on the preempted backup. Yet we judge the 
causal roles of preempter and preempted differently. 

Might we account for this by distinguishing varieties of dependence 
prevention? I once hoped so. For there are two ways of preventing 
counterfactual dependence, and in many cases the distinction be- 
tween these two kinds of dependence prevention matches the con 
tours of our causal judgments. Consider some actual chain of 
counterfactually dependent events. The first way in which this chain 
of counterfactual dependence might have been prevented is if some- 
thing had prevented one or more events in the chain from occurring. 
If you do not have a chain of actually occurring events, then you do 
not have a counterfactually dependent chain of actually occurring 
events. But an actual chain of events might have been prevented 
from being a chain of counterfactual dependence without any event 
in that chain itself being prevented. The second way of preventing 
dependence leaves the chain of events fixed and simply removes the 
counterfactual dependence. Call an event that prevents dependence 
in this second way a pure dependence preventer. 

We may use this distinction to break the symmetry in our example 
of preemptive prevention. My leap and your catch were both depen- 
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dence preventers, but only my leap was a pure dependence preven- 
ter. My action prevented the window's not breaking from being 
counterfactually dependent upon your reaching out to catch the 
ball, and it did so without preventing any occurrence (or nonoccur- 
rence) in the sequence initiated by your reaching out. Your catch 
also prevented the window's not breaking from being counterfactu- 
ally dependent upon my leap, but it did so only by preventing the oc- 
currence of a key event in the chain that would otherwise have 
followed from my action. In particular: your catch prevented me 
from catching the ball. This suggests that: 


c is a cause of eif and only if there is a chain of counterfactual depen- 
dence linking c to ¢ or there would be such a chain were it not for some 
pure dependence preventer. 


This needs adjustment. To simplify things in the preceding para- 
graphs, I wrote as though all of our causal relata—all of the elements 
of our causal chains—had to be actually occurring events. But as I 
have already noted, nonoccurrences can also cause and be caused. 
A more accurate expression of the above idea would be couched in 
terms of propositions of occurrence. Thus: 


A causal chain is a chain of true propositions of occurrence which is a 
chain of counterfactual dependence or would be were it not for the truth 
of some proposition of occurrence. 


Then, finally, we might say that one event c (or the absence of the 
event c) is a cause of another event e (or the absence of e) if and only 
if there is a causal chain linking the proposition that c occurs (or 
does not occur) with the proposition that e occurs (or does not oc- 
cur). Think of this as the would-be dependence analysis of causation.* 

The would-be dependence analysis handles well many of the hard 
cases of preemption which plagued the quasi-dependence theory. It 
has another nice feature as well. It allows a solution to our puzzle 
about preemptive prevention. And the solution it allows is an attrac- 
tive one, for it not only enables us to distinguish cases like mine 
from McDermott’s, it also explains our feeling of ambivalence about 
such examples. 


* The material in this section was developed independently in late 1996 and pre- 
sented ın an earlier version of this paper read to the Princeton Philosophy Collo- 
quium in March 1997. In discussion following that r, Cian Dorr drew my 
attention to a version of the *would-be dependence" analysis due to Jonardon 
Ganeri, Paul Noordhof, and Murali Ramachandran—see their papers “Counterfac- 
tuals and Preempuve Causation,” Anabss, LVI, 4 (October 1996): 219-95, and “For 
a (Revised) PCA-Analysis,” Anabss, vin, 1 (January 1998): 45-47. 
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I say that the difference between McDermott's example and mine 
is this: the counterfactual assumption of the absence of the pure de- 
pendence preventer in his story is more far-fetched than the corre- 
sponding assumption of absence in mine. It does not require much 
of a stretch to suppose that I simply get my timing slightly wrong, so 
that when I leap, I do so at not quite the right moment to be ready 
to take the catch. It is more far-fetched, on the other hand, to sup- 
pose that the brick wall be absent, or that the ball would miracu- 
lously pass straight though it. 

So let us adjust the would-be dependence analysis accordingly: 


A causal cham 1s a chain of true propositions of occurrence which is a 
chain of counterfactual dependence or would be were some true propo- 
sition of occurrence false ın some not too far-fetched way. 


This analysis is vague, since it is a vague matter which alternatives 
to actuality should count as being “too far-fetched” to be taken into 
account. But this vagueness is a strength of the analysis, for it prop- 
erly matches the vagueness of the analysandum. Ambivalent intu- 
itions about examples like McDermott’s stem from uncertainty about 
which suppositions count as being too far-fetched. In the right 
frame of mind, I might be persuaded to suppose away a solid brick 
wall. Some competent speakers, McDermott among them, are 
happy to do so. But fetch mere possibility from far enough, and 
none will acquiesce in supposing the dependence preventer absent. 
The earth, its atmosphere, and its gravitational field prevent the ball's 
noncollision with Halley’s comet from depending on your catch. Far 
fetched indeed the supposition that you catch the ball in the earth’s 


absence. 
IV. TRUMPING AND INFLUENCE 


But not every chain that would be dependent were it not for some 
pure dependence preventer is a causal chain. That is one of the 
lessons to be learned from Jonathan Schaffer’s’ discovery of trumping 
preemption. So trumping preemption is bad news not only for the 
quasi-dependence theory, but for the would-be dependence account 
as well. I now think of the latter as the would-have-bern theory; I no 
longer defend it. 

In one of Schaffer’s examples, the laws of magic are such that 
what happens at midnight is determined by the first spell cast the 
previous day. At noon, Merlin casts the first spell of the day: a spell 
to turn the prince into a frog. At 6:00 pm, Morgana casts the second 
(and last) spell of the day: a spell to turn the prince into a frog. At 


7 “Trumping Preeemption,” this JOURNAL, this issue, pp 165-91. 
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midnight, the prince turns into a frog. The transfiguration is caused 
by Merlin and not Morgana, yet it would be dependent on Mor- 
gana's spell were it not for Merlin's trumping preemption, and Mer- 
lin’s preempting spell is a pure dependence preventer if we allow that 
magical spells act without causal intermediaries. 

It is tempting to dismiss such fantastic examples. More realistic 
cases have been offered, and of these it might be claimed that they 
owe what plausibility they have to a confusion of causes with 
norms—the only sense in which a major's order clearly trumps a 
sergeant's order rather than preempting it in some other way isa 
normative sense. But I think it would be a mistake to ignore the 
possibility of trumping preemption on such grounds. We cannot 
rule out a priori the possibility that some actual cases of preemption 
work that way. So trumping preemption must be dealt with. I shall 
stick to discussing the fanciful examples here, since they are the 
cases in which (by stipulation) the causal structure of the situation is 
most clear. 

Lewis has responded to the examples of trumping preemption 
by giving up on the idea of providing a counterfactual analysis of 
‘cis a cause of e’. His hope now is to provide in its place a coun- 
terfactual theory of causal influence. The idea is, roughly, this. 
Our original notion of the counterfactual dependence of one 
event on another was a notion of whether-whether dependence: e 
is dependent on c in this sense just in case whether or not ¢ oc- 
curs depends on whether or not c occurs. But there are further 
varieties of dependence. Lewis's suggestion is that we think of 
degree of causal influence as being a matter of the degree to 
which whether, when, and how one thing happens depends upon 
whether, when, and how something else happens. Thus, the 
asymmetry in the Merlin-Morgana example is revealed by the fact 
that Merlin, but not Morgana, has a causal influence on what 
happens at midnight. Had Merlin cast a different spell at noon, 
something different would have happened at midnight, but what 
happened at midnight was in no way dependent upon whether, 
when, or how Morgana acted later. 

This new theory of causal influence amounts to a change of topic. 
Lewis is not offering a new answer to the old question: "What is it for 
this event to be a cause of that event?’ Rather, he is offering an an- 
swer to a quite new question: ‘What is it for this event to have a 
causal influence on that event?’ Certainly, one event can have a 


* For the full details of this proposal, see Lewis, “Causation as Influence,” this 
JOURNAL, this issue, pp. 182-97. 
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causal influence on another without being among its causes. An ex- 
ample is provided by the story of the "Poison and the Pudding."? If 
a poison kills its victim more slowly and painfully when taken on a 
full stomach, then the victim's eating pudding before he drinks the 
poisoned potion has a causal influence on his death, since the time 
and manner of the death depend counterfactually on the eating of 
the pudding. Yet the eating of the pudding is not a cause of his 
death. 

The relation of cause and effect does not reduce in any obvious 
way to degree of causal influence. Dependence of the whether- 
whether kind appears to play a special role in our judgments of what 
is a cause of what. As it stands, the new theory lacks the resources to 
identify an event’s causes from among those things which merely 
had some causal influence on it. 

Furthermore, as Jacob Rosen" has pointed out to me, there are 
cases of trumping preemption which appear to be counterexamples 
to the necessity of Lewis's account of causal influence. Changing 
Schaffer's story slightly, let us suppose that the laws of magic distin- 
guish the powers of a wizard from those of a witch. As a wizard, Mer- 
lin's options are very limited indeed. There is only one spell he may 
cast (standard prince-to-frog) and only one time of day he may cast it 
(noon). No such limitations apply to Morgana. Let the rest of the 
story remain the same. The prince's transfiguration is now in no way 
dependent on whether, or when, or how Merlin acts. So, according 
to Lewis's account, Merlin's spell has no causal influence on what 
happens at midnight Yet I would claim, with Rosen, that it is still 
Merlin's spell, and not Morgana's, that causes the prince to turn into 
a frog. 

g V MASKING AND FINKISH TRUMPING 

Time now to tum our attention to another failed counterfactual 
analysis. To say that a glass window is fragile, to say, that is, that the 
window is disposed to shatter when struck, would seem to be equiva- 
lent to saying that, if the window were struck, it would shatter. As C. 
B. Martin" noticed long ago, however, this simple counterfactual 
analysis of dispositions is false. For dispositions, like other proper- 
ties, may be gained or lost, and the conditions under which a disposi- 
tion would be lost might be exactly the disposition's conditions of 
manifestation. Call such dispositions finkish. 

* Lewis, " Postscripts to ‘Causation’,” pp. 198-99 

" Personal communicaton (November 1999) 

n “Dispositions and Conditionals,” The Philosophical Quarterly, XLIV (1994): 1-8. It 


should be noted that Martin first came up with the idea of finkish dispositions m 
1957. 
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Further problems for the simple counterfactual analysis are pre- 
sented by dispositions that mask other dispositions.* To say that I 
mean "addition" when I use the word 'plus' is to ascribe certain dis- 
positions to me; for example, the disposition to give the sum of two 
numbers x and y when asked "What is x plus »?' But, of course, it is 
not true for all values of x and y that were I asked ‘What is x plus ye’ I 
would respond by giving their sum. That is because the disposition 
that constitutes my meaning "addition" by 'plus' is masked by various 
other dispositions of mine: my disposition to make mistakes, my dis- 
position to decline to answer annoying questions, my disposition to 
get old and die.... 

I say: a masked disposition may fail to manifest itself even though 
it remains present and its conditions of manifestation are satisfied. 
Some disagree. For example, Lewis" writes: 


the first problem we face in analysing any particular dispositional con- 
cept..is the problem of specifying the stimulus and the response correctly. 

We might offhand define a poison as a substance that is disposed to 
cause death if ingested. But that is rough: the specifications both of the 
response and the stimulus stand in need of various corrections. To take 
just one of the latter corrections: we should really say ‘if ingested with- 
out its antidote’ (1bid., pp. 144-45). 


Lewis may well be right about this particular case; it is probably 
false to say that the disposition of a poison to kill is masked by its anti 
dote. But I deny the general claim that Lewis’s example is intended 
to support. For to accept that claim would be to rob ourselves of one 
of the most crucial conceptual resources provided by the notion of a 
disposition. Some of our most important dispositional concepts are 
concepts of dispositions that are components of other dispositions. 
These component dispositions may have conditions of manifestation 
which fail to correspond to the antecedent of any appropriate coun 
terfactual conditional. That is how, for example, we make sense of 
the dispositions of belief, desire, and meaning as component disposi- 
tions of an agent's total behavioral disposition.“ And that is how we 


? For masking, and the related phenomena of altering and mimicking, see 
Mark Johnston, “Objectivity : Pragmatism without Verificatonism,” Ap- 
pendix 2: “Complexites in the Nonon of a Disposition," in John Haldane and 
Cnspin Wright, eds., Reality, Representation, and Projection (New York: Oxford, 
1993), pp. 119-21. 

> “Finkish Dispositions,” in Papers m Metaphysics and Epistemology (New York: 
Cambridge, 1999), pp. 183-51. 

H See my “Indeterminacy and Intention," in Lewis Hahn, ed., The Philosophy of 
Donald Davidson, The Library of Living Philosophers, Volume XXVII (Chicago: 
Open Court, 1999), pp. 501-28. 
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may reply to a Kripkensteinian skepticism about the notion of mean- 
1 1 

Lewis has offered a reformed counterfactual analysis of disposi 
tions. The reformed theory relies on the thesis that a disposition 
must be absent whenever the conditions for manifestation are satis- 
fied and yet the manifestation fails to occur. But if masking works 
the way I claim it does, that thesis is false. 

Elizabeth Prior, Robert Pargetter, and Frank Jackson" argue that 
every disposition must have a causal basis. Lewis agrees with them. 
A causal basis for the window’s disposition to shatter when struck is 
said to be some intrinsic property of the window which would cause 
it to shatter were it struck. But if this counterfactual analysis of the 
notion of a causal basis is correct, then examples of finkish trumping 
establish that not every disposition has a causal basis. Consider an 
example that involves preemption or mimicking rather than masking. 
Suppose that the window is fragile, but that a playful sorcerer 
watches and waits, determined that if ever the window is struck he 
will, quick as a wink, cast a spell to shatter the window. Suppose that 
the spell would work not by changing any of the intrinsic properties 
of the window, or by cutting any causal chain initiated by the striking 
and any intrinsic property of the window, but simply by the trumping 
preemption of whatever ordinary causal process would lead an unen- 
chanted duplicate of the window to shatter when struck. Then the 
window would shatter were it struck, but its shattering would not be 
caused by any intrinsic property. So, if the counterfactual analysis of 
the notion of a causal basis is correct, the window has the disposition 
to shatter when struck, but this disposition has no causal basis. 

According to a (partially) reformed counterfactual analysis of what 
it is for the window to be fragile: 


The window is disposed to shatter when struck if and only if the window 
has an intrinsic property B such that, if the window were struck and yet 
retained B, then the striking and the window's having property B would 
jointly cause the window to shatter.” 


4 See Saul Kripke, Wittgenstein on Rules and Private Language (Cambridge: Har- 
vard, 1982), to which the ‘plus’ example above refers. Kripke's rejection of a dis- 
positional solution to the skeptical paradox presupposes the counterfactual 
analysis of dispositions. 

^ “Finkush Dispositions.” 

17 “Three Theses about Dispositions," American. Philosophical Quarterly, XIX 
(1982): 251-53. 

* For the full reformed analysis, see Lewis, *Finkish Disposinons," pp. 148-49. I 
am simplifying matters here by omitting two features of Lewis's final proposal, but 
those features are not relevant to the point I am making here. 
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If this is correct, then the window in the finkish-trumping example 
is not disposed to shatter when struck, despite the fact that it is an 
isonomic duplicate of a window that is so disposed. A defender of 
the reformed counterfactual analysis must deny that dispositions are 


an intrinsic matter. 
VI CONCLUSION 


When one event prevents a second from preventing a third, this may 
either be causation by double prevention, or a case of preemptive 
prevention. Cases of preemptive prevention deserve to be added to 
the standard set of hard cases against which theories of causation are 
tested. The puzzle about preemptive prevention with which I began 
reveals a new and interesting element of vagueness in our concept of 
cause. Ibelieve that this puzzle is best resolved by thinking in terms 
of dependence prevention. When the occurrence of one event 
would have been dependent on another were it not for some depen- 
dence preventer, we are often inclined to take this as cause and ef- 
fect, but only provided that it is not too farfetched to suppose the 
dependence preventer absent. Our ambivalent reactions to these 
cases are due to the vagueness of 'too far-fetched'. 

The possibility of trumping preemption stands in the way of turn- 
ing this would-be dependence analysis into a general account of cau- 
sation. And trumping cases, if admitted, also lead to new problems 
for the counterfactual analysis of dispositions. Discussions of causa- 
tion and dispositions have, to a great extent, developed indepen- 
dently of one another in the philosophical literature. It is time to 
bring these two debates together, and time to consider alternatives 
to the counterfactual theory in both cases. Our concepts of disposi- 
tion, cause, and counterfactual dependence are closely linked, and 
of these three the notion of a disposition appears to be most basic. I 
favor reversing the order of analysis and developing a dispositional 
account of both causation and the counterfactual conditional. But 
this is not the occasion to tell that story. 

JOHN COLLINS 
Columbia University 
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hile skiing, Suzy falls and breaks her right wrist. The next 
We she writes a philosophy paper. Her right wrist is bro- 

ken, so she writes her paper using her left hand. (Assume, 
as scems plausible, that she is not dexterous enough to write it any 
other way, say, with her right foot.) She writes the paper, sends it off 
to a journal, and it is subsequently published. Is Suzy's accident a 
cause of the publication of the paper?! 

Of course not. Below, I shall show that none of the major con- 
tenders for a theory of events coupled with a theory of causation suc- 
ceeds against examples like that of Suzy's accident, and that the 
reason for this derives from an underlying tension between our be- 
liefs about events and our goals for theories of causation. I shall 
then argue that, in the first instance, property instances should be 
taken as the causal relata, and propose an analysis of causation I call 
aspect causation. 

Aspect causation combines elements of regularity theories and 
David Lewis's* new influence theory of causation with property in- 
stances. Combining lawful entailment with influence handles prob- 
lems involving redundant causation for regularity- and 
counterfactualbased theories. Changing the causal relata to prop- 
erty instances resolves transitivity problems and allows us to develop 
an account of events without holding our theory of causation 


hostage to our theory of event individuation. 
I EVENT CAUSATION: PROBLEMS 


First, we need some background and terminology: actual events can 
be defined according to a continuum from fine grained to coarse 
grained. Speaking loosely, the less fine grained a theory of individua- 
tion specifies events to be, the fewer events the theory implies. 
There is a parallel continuum from fragile to robust for the individua- 
tion of events with respect to modal contexts, needed for counterfac- 
tual theories of causation. The less fragile the event, the weaker the 


* [ recetved helpful comments from many, but I am especially indebted to Ned 
Hall, Chris Hitchcock, David Lewis, Jonathan Schaffer, Stephen Yablo, and an au- 
dience at the 1998 Australasian Association for Philosophy 

! The example is modeled on a nice example used in Michael McDermott's "Re- 
dundant Causation,” British Journal for the Philosophy of Scunce, XL (1995): 523-44. 
McDermott uses his example to create trouble for a particular kind of counterfac- 
tual account that takes events to be coarse grained, but he does not discuss i 
broader implications 

* “Causation as Influence," this JOURNAL, this issue, pp 182-97. 
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requirements that events in other possible worlds must meet to be 
numerically the same as the event that actually occurred. 

One of two approaches is usually used to analyze causation: a regu- 
larity approach or a counterfactual approach. Roughly, versions of 
regularity or covering-law analyses for events state that an event c 
causes an event eif and only if the occurrence of c together with the 
right conditions and right regularities or laws, is sufficient for the oc- 
currence of e. It is a consequence that causation is transitive: if cis a 
cause of d, and d is a cause of e, then cis a cause of e Counterfactual 
analyses in their simplest form hold that for any two actual, distinct 
events c and e, e depends causally on c if and only if e depends coun- 
terfactually on c; that is, had c not occurred then e would not have 
occurred. Causation is usually distinguished from causal depen- 
dence in order to ensure transitivity: c is a cause of eif and only if 
there is a chain of causal dependencies running from cto e Both ac- 
counts require transitivity to avoid important counterexamples,’ and 
both require an acceptable theory of eventhood in order to provide 
an acceptable (reductive) analysis of causation. In order to provide 
an underpinning for analyses of causation based on events as causal 
relata, several characterizations of the identity conditions for events 
have been put forward. 

Fragile events. Under a fragility view, one must hold that when I 
pick up my cup of coffee, had I picked up the coffee a millisecond 
later, had the coffee swirled in a slightly different fashion, or had it 
been a fraction of a degree hotter, the event of my picking up the 
coffee cup would—necessarily—have been a different event. Since 
anything that brings about a new event counts as a cause of it, the 
view gives us a plethora of spurious causes. If an explosion on the 
sun makes the summer day on which I drink my coffee a fraction of 
a degree hotter, thus keeping my coffee ever so slightly warmer than 
it would have been had the explosion not occurred, that explosion 
counts as a cause of my drinking my coffee. 

If events are fragile, then Suzy's skiing accident is among the 
causes of her writing her paper with her left hand, and her writing of 
the paper is a cause of its being published. For fragility theorists, 
writing the paper with her left hand is necessarily a different event 
than writing the paper in some other way. So the skiing accident is a 
cause of the event that actually occurred: the event e of the paper’s- 
being-written-with-thedeft-hand, since the skiing accident is part of a 
sufficient condition for e, and if the skiing accident had not oc- 


* See Lewis, “Causation,” in Philosophical Papers, Volume II (New York: Oxford, 
1986), pp. 159-72, and "Postscripts AF to ‘Causation’,” pp. 172-213. 
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curred, ewould not have occurred. Given that the skiing accident oc- 
curred, if the writing of the paper occurs at all, it occurs with the left 
hand, since after the accident she cannot write it any other way. Un- 
der a counterfactual analysis that ensures transitivity and treats 
events as fragile, if the event of the writing of the paper with the left 
hand had not occurred, then the publication would not have oc- 
curred. Such a fragility theorist is committed to the view that Suzy's 
skiing accident is a cause of her paper's being published. 

The implausibility of such conclusions increases with every link in 
the causal chain, and confronts advocates of fragility with a multitude 
of counterintuitive cases. Perhaps the fragile-event theorist can pro- 
vide some sort of an account that can make one-step cases such as the 
sun's explosion causing my drinking of my coffee seem less counterin- 
tuitive. But the implausibility of holding, for example, that the skiing 
accident is among the causes of Suzy's publishing her paper, and the 
ease with which such two-step (or multistep) examples can be con- 
structed shows us that explaining one-step cases is not good enough. 

Finegramed events. Using fine-grained events as part of a theory of 
causation gives us many of the same undesirable results as the use of 
fragile events, coupled with a need to accept an implausible onto 
ogy. Jaegwon Kim’s* view is perhaps the most well known: he com- 
bines a regularity approach with a very fine-grained theory of events. 
For Kim, events are identified by their constitutive triples, compris- 
ing an individual, a property exemplified by that individual, and the 
time when the property is exemplified. Although an event may ex- 
emplify many properties, it is the constitutive triple which, in a sense, 
defines the event. For Kim, we have two numerically different events 
when they differ in their constitutive triples, that is, when they differ 
in their constitutive individuals, properties, or times. 

When cat C. Louise sneezes loudly, at least two events occur in 
that region of space-time, according to Kim: C. Louise's sneezing 
and C. Louise's sneezing loudly. Moreover, when she sneezes, she 
sneezes in the kitchen, on a summer morning while dislodging a 
flea; so we also have the simultaneously occurring events of a sneez- 
ing on a summer morning, a sneezing in the kitchen, and a sneezing 
while dislodging a flea. We can continue our modification of the 
constitutive property indefinitely, so we have an infinite number of 
events occurring in the region of C. Louise's sneezing. For Kim, 


* *Causation, Nomic Subsumption, and the Concept of Event," this JOURNAL, 
LXX, 8 (April 26, 1973). 217-86, and “Events as Property Exemplifications,” in Myles 
Brand and Douglas Walton eds., Acton Theory (Boston: Reidel, 1980), pp. 159-77, 
reprinted in Kim's Supervenience and Mind Selected. Philosophical Essays (New York: 
Cambridge, 1998), pp. 88-52 
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these events are all different but not necessarily distinct: in some 
sense (though he does not develop the notion), he thinks the many 
events that occur when C. Louise sneezes are all "included" in her 
sneezing.’ The claim is supposed to be similar to the claim that C. Louise 
is made up of many different C. Louises, one for each hair or mole- 
cule that C. Louise might lose but still remain C. Louise. C. Louise is 
made up of many spatiotemporal parts, and many of these parts are 
less maximal than all of C. Louise, but these proper parts are 
enough to count as C. Louise themselves. 

But the attempt to run an analogy between included events and 
spatiotemporal parts fails. The difference between events that are 
qualitatively richer than other events (such as the difference be- 
tween a sneezing in the kitchen, and a sneezing at 10:00am) is not 
purely analogous to the difference between spatiotemporal parts. If 
Kim were claiming that the event of C. Louise's sneezing in the 
kitchen and sneezing at 10:00am occupied slightly different spa- 
tiotemporal regions, then we could see how one event could overlap 
another, and how part of one event could include part of another 
event. But both of these events are said to occupy the very same spa- 
tiotemporal region. The only way to make sense of the "parts" anal- 
ogy is to take some events as logical parts of other events, giving 
logical overlap, not spatiotemporal overlap. But then the idea that 
these are different events (which are supposed to be particulars, or 
things that occupy regions of space-time) rather than just different 
properties is still just as counterintuitive. 

For Kim, when Suzy writes her paper with her left hand, multiple 
events occur: Suzy's writing of her paper, Suzy’s writing of her paper 
with her left hand, and so on. All of the occurrent events that “in- 
clude” Suzy’s writing of her paper with her left hand (such as Suzy’s 
writing her paper with her left hand by writing on a keyboard, Suzy’s 
writing her paper with her left hand by pecking with one finger on a 
keyboard, and so on, if this was how Suzy actually wrote her paper) 
are effects of the accident. And all of these effects are among the 
causes of the publication of the paper, for they all “include” Suzy’s 
writing of the paper, and so they are sufficient under the laws to 
cause the publication of the paper. 

Lewis’ argues for a counterfactual approach combined with fine- 
grained events, and denies that events must be fragile. For him, ac- 


* “Events as Property Exemplifications,” pp. 45-56 (page numbers refer to Super 
venience and Mind). 

* Jonathan Bennett points this out as well, in Events and Ther Names (Indianapo- 
lis: Hackett, 1998), p. 88. 

“Events,” in Philosophical Papers, Volume II, pp. 241-69. 
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tual events have both strong and weak essences, so that when an 
event that is C. Louise's sneezing loudly occurs, a second event (with 
a weaker essence) also occurs—C. Louise's sneezing. Events, as un- 
der Kim's view, are greatly multiplied. 

For Lewis, the skiing accident is among the causes of the event of 
Suzy's writing her paper which is essentially a writing of her paper 
and is essentially with her left hand, as well as a cause of all the other 
events that occurred essentially with the left hand (that is, Suzy's 
writing of the paper which is essentially a writing of the paper and es- 
sentially with the left hand, but only accidentally a writing using a 
keyboard, and so on). If the accident had not occurred, none of 
these events, as essentially specified, would have occurred. And 
(holding that the appropriate closest possible world in which we 
evaluate whether or not the publication of the paper occurs is a 
world in which no event that is essentially Suzy’s writing of her paper 
occurs) each of the events that involve Suzy’s writing of her paper 
which is essentially a writing of her paper, which includes many 
events caused by the accident, are causes of the publication of the 
paper. So Lewis must also accept the conclusion that the skiing acci- 
dent is a cause of the publication. 

The problems for the Kimian and Lewisian views highlight a side ef- 
fect of their multiplication of entities: many unexpected instances of 
what we might call a kind of redundant causation. For Kim, each event 
that includes Suzy’s writing of her paper causes the event that has as its 
constitutive property the publication of the paper. (Of course, there are 
many other publications of the paper caused at the same time as the 
one upon which we are focusing, but I shall ignore those events for sim- 
plicity’s sake.) For Lewis, each event that involves Suzy’s writing of her 
paper essentially causes a version of a publication of her paper which is 
essentially a publication. Multiplying events in either the Kimian or the 
Lewisian way gives counterintuitive results in examples like that of the 
accident, results in a new and implausible kind of redundant causation, 
and, as I shall argue below, is not necessary. The point is not that the 
size of the ontology of events is unacceptable, but rather that fine- 
grained theories of events cannot be motivated by the claim that they 
improve the results given by their companion theories of causation. 


* Stephen Yablo’s work goes a great way toward handling many of the problems 
I discuss in this paper, but also relies on extremely strong essentialist claims and 
the ontology these claims imply. I prefer a more parsimonious account (if one can 
be had). Yablo develops his account in “Mental Causation,” The P 
Review, Cl (1992): 245-80, "Cause and Essence," Synthese, xci (1992): 408-49, and 
“Seven Habits of Highly Effective Thinkers,” Procesdsngs of the 20th World Congress of 
Philosophy (forthcoming). 
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Coarse-grained events. Donald Davidson? holds that the correct the- 
ory of causation involves a regularity approach, and that events are in- 
dividuated by the regions of space-time they occupy. This view has 
the happy consequence that C. Louise's sneezing is the same event as 
the event of her sneezing loudly, and the event of her sneezing in the 
kitchen, and so on. Such a view takes events to be coarse grained. 

Defenders of coarse-grained events seem to have a natural solu- 
tion to cases like the skiing accident's causing the publication. They 
can hold that Suzy's writing the paper with her left hand and Suzy's 
writing the paper are one and the same event, and use this claim to 
break the link between the skiing accident and the writing of the pa- 
per. A natural way to justify the claim would be to point out that the 
actual writing of the paper and the actual writing of the paper with 
the left hand occupy the same spatiotemporal region. 

Those who hold a version of the regularity analysis could argue 
that the skiing accident is not a part of a sufficient condition for the 
writing of the paper, so is not a cause of it. Counterfactual theorists 
could adopt a moderately robust view of events together with the 
coarse-grained approach and argue that the writing of the paper 
would have been the very same event even if it had been written with 
the right hand, so if the skiing accident had not occurred, the writ- 
ing of the paper would still have occurred. With either approach, 
since Suzy's skiing accident was not a cause of the existence of the 
paper, it was not a cause of her publishing the paper. 

Something about this seems right—it seems to capture part of 
what we mean when we deny that the accident was a cause of the 
publication of the paper. But it cannot be quite right, because the 
response can be used to generate problems. For suppose there were 
more to tell about the case of the skiing accident. Suzy's left hand, 
unused to writing, begins to cramp severely after finishing the paper. 
She visits a doctor, and spends large amounts of money on prescrip- 
tion drugs in order to dull the pain. It seems right to say that the 
writing of the paper with Suzy's left hand is among the causes of the 


* "Events as Particulars,” pp. 181-87, and "The Individuanon of Events,” pp. 16% 
87, ın his Essays on Actions and Events (New York: Oxford, 1980). Davidson ongi 
nally tried to individuate events by their causes and effects, but such a strategy 
requires a prior analysis of causation W. V. Quine argued that the strategy did not 
succeed, and Davidson agreed—Quine, “Events and Relfication,” and Davidson, 
“Reply to Quine on Events,” both in Ernest LePore and Brian McLa eds., 
Actons and Events: Perspectives on the Philosophy of Donald Davidson (New York: Black- 
well, 1985), pp. 162-76. After writing this article, I learned that Douglas 

Causahon and Persistence (New York: Oxford, 1997)—and Daniel Hausman— 
Causal Asymmetrias (New York: Cambridge, 1998)—rause similar transitivity worries 
for Davidson. 
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pain in her left hand, and her visit to the doctor and expenditure of 
large amounts of money on prescription drugs is caused by the pain. 
Moreover, it seems right to say that the skiing accident to Suzy's 
right hand is among the causes of her writing the paper with her left 
hand and so a cause of the pain in her left band. 

But if we are coarse-grained theorists, we have already decided, in 
order to resolve earlier problems, that the event of Suzy's writing the 
paper is the same event as her writing the paper with her left hand, 
and that the skiing accident did not cause the event of the writing of 
the paper. But if the skiing accident did not cause the event of the 
writing of the paper when we determine what caused the publica- 
tion, then neither did it cause the event of the writing of the paper 
when we determine what caused the costly prescription. The link in 
the causal chain between the skiing accident and the writing of tbe 
paper has already been—by stipulation—broken. But we do want to 
say that the skiing accident was a cause of the cramping hand and 
the costly prescription, and, moreover, we want to say this because 
we think that the accident, by causing the writing of the paper to oc- 
cur in a particular way—it was a writing with the left hand—was a 
cause of the subsequent cramping of the left hand (and thus of the 
costly prescription). 

So we should not try to preserve causal intuitions by breaking the 
link between the skiing accident and the writing of the paper. Fur- 
ther, common sense would have it that the writing of the paper 
(however it was written) is a cause of the publication of the paper, so 
itis not a good idea for the coarse-grained theorist to try to deny the 
second link in the chain. I suspect that the problem is perfectly gen- 
eral: for any theory of events which individuates coarsely (that is, for 
theories that do not individuate events as finely as can be with re- 
spect to properties), we can design puzzles like the one with the 
cramping hand.” 


“ There is one more move that the coarse-grained theonst might try: following 
Davidson's “Causal Relations," this JOURNAL, LXIV, 21 (November 9, 1967): 691-708, he 
might say that "The accident caused the publication of the paper’ is true, but not 

. In other words, the clatm would be that, strictly speaking, the ac- 
cident caused the pubhcation, even though our singular causal statement does not 
mention any causally relevant properties of the accident as part of the descripuon it 
gives of the cause (the accident). This seems as though it would allow the coarse- 

theorist to accept the first link of the causal cham (as well as subsequent links). 
But this response is inadequate, for the skeptic can return with the point that no mat 
ter how the accident is described, the event of the accident has no properties that are 
causally relevant to the effect (the publication). Davidson's argument requires that the 
event that counts as the cause have some properties under some description which are 
causally relevant to the effect, even if these are unobvious (for example, such as the 
properties of Suzy’s birth which are causally relevant to Suzy's writing her paper). 
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This leaves advocates of event causation in a predicament, since 
whatever standard of individuation for events they impose, there ex- 
ist clear problem cases. Distinguishing between events coarsely re- 
spects many of our causal judgments and common-sense views 
about individuation. But by holding that some changes (no matter 
how minor) in events do not result in a different event, we lose 
needed flexibility when just such a minor change affects the causal 
story that we want to tell. On the other hand, theories of events 
which are as fine grained as can be build every detail of the event 
into the causal story that we tell. Such precise specification gives us 
many cases of spurious causation—unless we reject the transitivity of 
event causation—which is a steep price to pay for those of us who 


value common-sense views about causation. 
IL PROPERTY INSTANCES 


But there is a clear, intuitive solution to the case of the accident. To 
see it, set aside the idea that events are the only kinds of causes and 
effects, and think in terms of property instances with respect to 
events or individuals. With this in mind, consider our example. It 
seems right to say that because Suzy’s accident involved Suzy’s right 
hand being broken, it caused the writing of the paper to be a writing 
with the left hand. But the left-handedness of the writing had noth- 
ing to do with the paper’s being accepted for publication: as I have 
told the story, all that caused the paper to be accepted for publica 
tion was that the paper was written in the first place, that (presum- 
ably) it was a good paper, and so on. So the accident’s property of 
being an accident to Suzy’s right hand did not cause the paper to 
have the property of being accepted for publication, but merely to 
have the property of being written with the left hand. This becomes 
clear when we think of causes and effects as instances of properties 
rather than as events. It is not that the case shows us causation is 
not transitive, but rather that this is a case where the question of 
transitivity does not arise, since the property caused by the accident 
and the property that causes the publication are not the same prop- 
erty! Transitivity just does not apply. 

The followup example, where the skiing accident is a cause of the 
cramping in my left hand, does involve transitivity: the skiing acci- 
dent’s property of being an accident to Suzy’s right hand caused the 
writing of the paper to be a writing with the left hand, and the writ- 
ing of the paper’s being a writing with the left hand caused the left 
hand to cramp. This solution conforms to our intuitive understand- 
ing of what happened, and as a result generates the correct answer. 
Examples like these give us a strong reason to accept the view that 
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property instances rather than events simpliciter are the causal re- 
lata. We get further flexibility by allowing the property instances to 
involve individuals as well as events. 

There is a related reason to take property instances as the causal 
relata. As the example of Suzy's accident helps to bring out, there is 
an essential tension between the goal of developing an adequate, ac- 
ceptable theory of event individuation and the goal of developing an 
adequate theory of causation. It is not uncommon to adopt an ex- 
tremely fine-grained or fragile theory of events in order to get better 
results for one's theory of event causation (this is what usually moti- 
vates advocates of fine-grained views), but the example of the acci- 
dent shows us that such maneuvers bring trouble elsewhere. 

By separating the two accounts, we can be free to develop our best 
theory of event individuation (and our best theory of individuation 
for individuals) apart from our theory of the causal relata and the 
causal relation. Even if the Suzy examples do not convince, the his- 
tory of problems developing an acceptable theory of events as a com- 
panion to a theory of causation, together with the lack of parsimony 
(both of causal claims and events) of views like Kim’s and Lewis’s, 
should be enough to motivate a switch to property instances. 

There is one issue that needs immediate explication: How does my 
view that the causal relata are property instances differ from Kim's 
theory of events as property exemplifications? The obvious differ- 
ence between the views is that my account shows us how to keep 
transitivity while explaining cases like Suzy's accident. But the root 
of the difference is less obvious: it is based on the fact that Kim's ac- 
count requires that causation relate events, defined using constitu- 
tive triples, not property exemplifications simpliciter. 

To see how this is important, recall that Kim's theory of events is 
metaphysically substantial: the property instances referred to by the 
triples really are events. It is not the view that we should define the 
causal relata and then call whatever we end up with events. Because 
it is a definition of events, not just any property that can be exempli 
fied counts as an event: properties that modify other properties are 
not themselves events—presumably because, intuitively, modifiers 
are even less acceptable as real events than other properties are. 

For Kim, our example of the property of being performed with 
the left hand would count not as an event itself but rather (as it 
should) as a modifier of the property of being a writing of a paper. 
It is hard to see a way to make sense of the idea that the property of 
being performed with the left hand could count as any sort of 
event Kim handles modifiers by combining the modifier with an 
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appropriate constitutive property to create a new constitutive prop- 
erty, which in turn defines a new event. So, for Kim, the property 
of being performed with the left hand is not an event in its own 
right: the writing of the paper counts as an event, and the writing 
of the paper with the left hand is another event. In this way, Kim 
hopes to be able to make room for the ways in which we seem to 
want to take account of the importance of properties, including 
modifiers, in cases of causation, yet retain the idea that causation is 
a relation between events. Unfortunately, by creating new events 
for properties that are merely modifiers, Kim opens the door to 
counterexamples like that of Suzy's accident and, as I discussed 
above, to an over-large ontology of causation. 

Kim could revise his view and claim that instead of creating a new 
event that is the writing of the paper with the left hand, we say in- 
stead that the event of the writing of the paper (defined by the triple 
of Suzy, the property of being a writing of a paper, and the time at 
which the writing occurred) has the property of being performed 
with the left hand." But while this seems sensible, it will not help 
Kim, since in order to get the right result in the case of Suzy's acci- 
dent, it is the property of the event, being performed with the left 
hand, that has to count as an effect (and as a cause, with respect to 
the cramping). Since Kim holds that causation is a relation between 
events, the modifying property of being performed with the left hand 
cannot be a cause or effect unless it somehow counts as an event in 
its own right. 

By switching to property instances as causes and effects, we side- 
step the problems that Kim, Lewis, Davidson, and others with related 
views face when developing theories about causation. Of course, we 
must still rely on an adequate theory of property individuation, but 
any of these theories of events and event causation must rely on a 
theory of properties as well. Removing a problematic level of analy- 
sis and solving difficult problems with transitivity should be sufficient 
motivation to make the switch. 

I shall use ‘aspect’ to refer to a property instance: an aspect is a par- 
ticular's (a particular event's or individual's) having a property. As- 
pects are things that correspond one to one with thing-property 
pairs such that the property is had by the thing; so aspects are in an 
important sense part of the spatiotemporal world. Defined as such, 
aspects correspond to tropes (if there are any tropes), but the defini- 
tion of ‘property’ is intended to be flexible: whether property in- 


" Kim, “Events as Property Exemphfications,” pp 44-45. 
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stances involve exemplifications of universals, sets of particulars, 
states of affairs, or tropes I need not say or choose between." A few 
more details: aspects involving conjunctive properties can be causes 
or effects if and only if each conjunct is. The properties instanced 
must be suitably natural, so aspects that involve gruesome or disjunc- 
tive properties are not eligible to serve as causes or effects. The 
question of how extrinsic properties can be and still be paired with 
particulars to serve as causal relata needs further investigation." 

Taking aspects as the causal relata does not exclude events as 
causes and effects, for it may be that when an aspect causes another 
aspect or group of aspects, the aspect or aspects that are caused are 
sufficient to imply or constitute an event. In some cases, if an as- 
pect causes enough properties to be instantiated, or perhaps 
enough essential properties to be instantiated, we may say that the 
aspect causes an event in virtue of causing the particular to have 
those properties.“ If aspect c causes Billy to have the property of 
dying in a particular way at a particular time, this aspect might be 
sufficient for the instantiation of an event, namely, the death of 
Billy. If so, then aspect c is a cause of the event of the death of 
Billy, in virtue of being a cause of aspects sufficient to constitute 
the event. Depending on your standards for particulars, the as- 
pects sufficient to constitute a particular may be many or few, com- 
mon or rare. The power of the aspects account is that it will 
deliver the right causal judgment consistent with the standard of 
particulars adopted. 

Counterfactual and regularity accounts based on aspects could 
rely on appropriate versions of the following definitions: 


(1) Counterfactual dependence of aspects. for any two distinct, actual events 
or individuals c and e, and logically distinct properues p and q: as 
pect e, (es having q) is counterfactually dependent on aspect c, (cs 
having f) if and only if, had c occurred (existed) without f, then e 


" Donald C. Williams, "On the Elements of Being," Review of Metaphysics, VO 
(1955): 3-192; and Keith Campbell, Abstract Particulars (Cambridge: Blackwell, 
1990), suggest that tropes should be the causal relata. Ehring (of. at), argues for 
perusing tropes as the causal relata, and Hausman (op. at.) argues that tropes aid 


4 For the of using aspects as part of a theory of causation, I leave aside 
the controve question of how we define paruculars by stipulating that the as- 
pects do not have to be part of the structure we take to be the particular. Just as 
C. Louise's sneezing is not part of the structure that is C. Louise (and unlike the 
way C. Louise’s left-front paw is part of the structure that is C. Louise), the aspects 
that are the causal relata need not be the structure we take to define them. 

* D. H. Mellor has a very nice discussion of (what he calls) the difference be- 
tween caustng and affecting particulars — The Facts of Causation (New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1995), chapter 12. 
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would not have occurred (existed) with q. (I do not specify 
whether c without fis c or is numerically different from c)! 

(2) Lawful entament of aspects. for any two distinct, actual events or indi- 
viduals c and e, and any two logically distinct properties p and q, as- 
pect & (cs having p) lawfully entails aspect e, (4s having q) if and 
only if c’s exemplification of p is subsumed by the antecedent of the 
right law or laws that entail a consequent subsuming ¢'s exemplifi- 
cation of ¢ This is a souped-up kind of sufficiency, one that ex- 
cludes properties had by particulars not linked to the effect via a 
law of nature from being counted as part of a lawfully sufficient 
condition for an effect." 


Under a regularity account where lawful entailment implies causa- 
tion, being a breaking of the right hand is a cause of the left-handed- 
ness of the writing. But it is the paper's property of being a good 
paper (rather than the property of being written with the left hand) 
that lawfully entails the paper's being published, so the accident's 
being a breaking of the right hand is not a cause of the publication. 
Under a counterfactual analysis where dependence implies causa- 
tion, the left-handedness of the writing depends on the breaking of . 
the right hand. The publication of the paper does not depend, how- 
ever, on the left-handedness of the writing: it depends upon the 
property of being a good paper. Our transitivity puzzle is dissolved. 
IIL REDUCTIVE ANALYSIS: PROBLEMS 
Although the simple versions of the counterfactual and regularity ac- 
counts can be used to solve the transitivity puzzles we have been dis- 
cussing, they cannot serve as theories of causation. Recent work on 
causation shows that problems with preemption—where potential 
causes c and b both occur, and each in the absence of the other can 
cause the effect e yet it is intuitively clear that cis a cause of eand bis 
not—require a more sophisticated treatment of the causal relation. 
Two kinds of preemption are responsible for the worst of the 
problems: late preemption and trum(nng. In cases of late preemption, 


" In my account of dependence, I am assuming a standard ordering relation on 
closeness of worlds based on Lewis's similarity ordering, in which propositions 
about property instances are eligible to be included amongst the relevant condi- 
tions for the evaluation of counterfactuals. 

* See Kim’s account of subsumption in “Causation, Nomic Subsumption, and 
the Concept of Event.” My account requires an adequate specification of the 
causal laws and the properties to which they refer, but does not require allegiance 
to a particular theory of laws: one could rely upon the Dretske-Armstrong-Tooley 
view of nomic necessity, some sort of primitivenese claim, or the 
view that the right regulanties are those which belong to the set that does the best 
Job of systematinng and organizing physical information. The definition might 
change slightly depending on the theory of properties adopted: for simplicity, I 
have written the definiton here for aspects taken as tropes. 
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the central issue involves the fact that the preempted cause b would 
have caused the very same effect e, but slightly later than the pre- 
empting cause c caused it. In these cases, the preempted causal 
chain is prevented by the occurrence of the effect itself, before the 
preempted cause can cause it. 

C. Louise crouches, aiming for an unfortunate fly. Possum also 
crouches, aiming for the same fly. C. Louise pounces, and catches the 
fly. She then eats it. Possum, though agile, is heavier than C. Louise 
and so pounces more slowly, and the fly is eaten by the time he ar- 
rives. If C. Louise had not eaten the fly, Possum would have eaten it 
in the very same way, but just a few moments later. Counterfactual 
and regularity theories of event causation seem to have serious prob- 
lems with examples like these: the (event that is the robust) catching 
of the fly does not depend counterfactually on C. Louise's crouch- 
ing, and conversely, both C. Louise's crouching and Possum's 
crouching seem to be lawfully sufficient for the catching. 

I have argued elsewhere" that effects in cases of late preemption 
do depend on their causes, for when the effect occurs depends on 
whether the preempting cause occurred, but when the effect occurs 
does not depend on whether the preempted cause occurs. We can 
make a similar claim in terms of lawful entailment: the preempting 
cause, but not the preempted cause, lawfully entails the effect's oc- 
curring when it did. 

Trumping examples give a new twist to the problem. In these ex- 
amples, preempted cause b would have caused the very same effect e, 
but for the fact that a law specifies that, if c occurs, c causes e and 5 
does not. In these cases, 6 could have brought about the effect at 
the very same time, and with the very same properties, as c did.” 

C. Louise crouches, aiming for another fly. Possum also crouches, 
aiming for the same fly. C. Louise jumps. Possum, who has been 
practicing, jumps a moment later, but his (newly acquired) agility 
makes him able to catch the fly at the same time as C. Louise. Un- 
fortunately for Possum, there is a little-known law that states that 
flies, when pounced upon by multiple cats, are captured by the cat 
who jumps first. Since C. Louise jumps before Possum, she gets the 
fly. If C. Louise had not jumped, Possum would have captured the 
fly in the very same way and at the very same time. C. Louise's 
pounce, albeit through no intrinsic feline merit, trumps Possum's. 


" "Keeping Track of the Time: Emending the Counterfactual Analysis of Causa- 
tion," Analysis, LVI, 3 (1998): 191-98. 

™ Jonathan Schaffer, "Trumping Preemption,” this JOURNAL, this issue, pp. 165- 
81. 
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Trumping cases where the effect would have occurred at the very 
same time and in the very same way if it had been caused by the pre- 
empted cause are of concern only if we want our analysis to be able to 
handle action-at-adistance.” It seems to me that trumping is simply a 
new variant of early preemption, and cases not involving action-at-a- 
distance can be solved using stepwise dependence.? Nevertheless, 
the cases are quite interesting and I prefer an analysis that can handle 
them to one that cannot. 

Unsurprisingly, counterfactual and regularity theories have problems 
with trumping: the catching of the fly does not depend on C. Louise's 
crouching, and, conversely, C. Louise's crouching and Possum’s crouch- 
ing each lawfully entail the catching. Since there is no difference in 
when or whether the effect occurs if the preempting cause does not oc- 
cur, the solution for late preemption cannot be straightforwardly ap- 
plied to trumping cases. 

Lewis" sees that restricting dependence to when or whether an ef- 
fect occurs if the cause occurs is too limiting and proposes that we 
define causation in terms of a pattern of dependencies between 
events. The relevant events are alterations of the events for which the 
causal relation is being evaluated. These alterations are either the 
actual c and e (‘actual’ refers to the world of the example), or very 
fragile versions of, or alternatives to, c and e The alterations are 
used to help us represent different ways c and e could have occurred 
(or different ways events that are very much like c and ¢ could have 
occurred). 

Under Lewis's account, an event c influences an event e if and only 
if there is a substantial range c, c cy..and ej, ey 6;...0f not-too-distant 
alterations of c and e such that, if c, had occurred, then e; would 


* Ido not clam that there can be no such thing as causation by action-ate-distance. 
Rather, once we eliminate the need for chains of events in our cases of causation, 
our intuitions change enough to motivate a change in the conditions necessary for 
causation: causation by action-ate-distance 1s different enough from ordinary cau- 
sation to need an analysis of its own. (So cases that combine “ordinary” causation 
with causation by action-ata-distance will require a combined analysis, and it 1s no 
surprise if cases involving action-at-a-distance are not handled by an analysis for 
contiguous causation.) I suspect that the analysis of causation by action-atedistance 
will be a version of the lawfulentailment analysis for aspects. Ned Hall—"Iwo 
Concepts of Causation,” ical Review (forthcoming)—argues that causation by 
action-atadistance 13 a kind of causation that differs from the “ordinary” kind, and 


> See Lewis's “Causation” and “Postscript to ‘Causation’” discussions of early 
and late preemption, and his stepwise solution to early preemption. In these pa- 
pers, Lewis lumpe cases involving action-at-a-distance in with late preemption 
(where the effect is delayed): I think this is a miscategorization. 

= “Causation as Influence." 
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have occurred, and, if c; had occurred, e; would have occurred, 
and so on. In this way, we check to see if whether, when, and how 
e occurs depends on whether, when, and how c occurs. If there is 
a sufficiently large range of direct dependencies between alter- 
ations of e and c, then c influences e, so c causes e To preserve 
transitivity, as in the original counterfactual analysis, Lewis takes 
the ancestral: c causes e if and only if there is a chain of stepwise 
influence from cto e. 

The new analysis bandles preemption problems elegantly: the pre- 
empting cause, if changed, would have caused changes in the effect. 
If C. Louise had batted the fly instead of catching it, or if she had 
caught the fly differently, the effect at the end of the corresponding 
causal chain would have been different: a batting instead of a catch- 
ing, or a catching that occurred with more or less enthusiasm. Not 
so for Possum: whether he would bat or how he would catch would 
make no difference to the effect. 

But the approach has two serious defects. First, the weakening of 
the dependence requirement to include more ways in which the ef- 
fect can depend on the cause allows spurious causation. In the pre- 
emption cases, it seems right that, if Possum had pounced earlier or 
(in the late preemption case) with more agility, the effect would 
have occurred earlier or in a different way. But if the effect depends 
on Possum's acts, then, by the analysis above, Possum's act counts as 
a cause. This is clearly an undesirable consequence. 

Lewis recognizes this problem and attempts to minimize it by argu- 
ing that, in most cases, alterations in C. Louise's act make more of a 
difference than changes in Possum's act, and further that alterations 
in Possum’s act, in the context of comparing this act to C. Louise's, 
are much more distant than alterations of C. Louise’s act. Differ- 
ences in degree or distance correspond to differences in influence 
and justify calling C. Louise's act, but not Possum's, the cause. Lewis 
argues further that, if it turned out after taking degree and distance 
into account that there was not much difference between the influ- 
ence of Possum's act and that of C. Louise's act, we would be justified 
in calling Possum a cause as well. 

The view is defensible with respect to cases of trumping where 
both potential causes could bring about the very same effect. But in 
cases of late preemption, we are not justified in calling Possum's pre- 
empted act a cause no matter how much influence he has. The fact 
remains that Possum's act does not lawfully entail the catching of the 
fly when it actually occurred, and, intuitively, lawful entailment is a 
necessary condition for causation. (Or at least it is for worlds like 
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our own.) The problem with influence can be put more generally: 
consider two events a and b that we would normally take to be 
causally unrelated. Take a to be my body temperature and 5 to be 
the white pages of the manuscript strewn across my desk. If my body 
temperature were altered so that I radiated sufficient heat, the white 
paper would turn brown and curl at the edges. But, surely, the tem- 
perature of my body is not a cause of the whiteness of the paper: it 
does not lawfully entail the whiteness. Influence alone is not suffi- 
cient for causation. 

The second problem with the account involves transitivity. To pre- 
serve transitivity (and to help solve some particularly worrying cases 
of early preemption), Lewis? takes the ancestral of the influence re- 
lation to be causation. But this move commits him to counterintu- 
itive results with respect to a flock of (supposed) counterexamples to 
transitivity. 

Many of the cases have the same general form: some series of 
events (call this event pathway A), initiated by event a, starts to occur. 
If all the threatened events of A occurred, the series would culminate 
in the causing of event à Before the series of events that make up 
event pathway A have all occurred, however, event b causes event c via 
a different chain of events (call this event pathway B) connected to 
but different from A. For example, a train rushes toward Jesse James, 
who is tied to the tracks. If the train continues on its track, it will run 
over and kill James (event pathway A). A few minutes before the 
train runs over Jesse, his brother Frank flips a switch that causes the 
train to veer left onto a different track (event pathway B). Unluckily 
for Jesse, this track converges to the original track just before the spot 
where he is tied, and the train runs him over anyway. We assume that 
the train’s diversion to the left-hand track did not delay the train or 
change the event of Jesse’s death in any way. (We might assume that 
the original track meandered a bit before converging with the left 
track, so that each track was exactly the same length.) 

Now, intuitively, we want to deny that Frank’s flipping of the 
switch was a cause of the train’s running over and killing James. But 


? “Causation as Influence”; he refers to these cases as ‘Black-Red examples’. 
Hall also has some particularly ingenious cases in his “Causation and the Price of 
Transitivity," this JOURNAL, this issue, pp. 198-222. There are more variations of 
these kinds of cases than I can deal with here, including well-known probabilistic 
versions. The earliest discussions of the (deterministic) cases which I have found 
are in Peter van Inwagen, "Ability and Responsibility,” Philosophical Review, LXXXVII 
(1987): 201-24; Willam L. Rowe, “Causing and Being Responmble for What Is In- 
evitable,” and John Martin Fischer and Mark Ravizza, nsibility for Conse- 
quences,” in Fischer and Ravizza, eds., Perspectroes on Moral Responnbihty (Ithaca. 
Cornell, 1998), pp. 310-21 and 322-47, respectively. 
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under the influence account—as under accounts of event causation 
generally—we cannot. The event of Frank's flipping the switch influ- 
ences the event of the train’s being on the left-hand track, and the 

' event of the train's being on the left-hand track influences the con- 
vergence at the point just before it ran over Jesse, since there are al- 
terations of the event of the train's being on the left-hand track just 
before it converges (namely, the alteration where the event is com- 
pletely excised from history) which would result in the convergence 
not occurring. Since the event of the train's running on the track 
through the convergence point toward Jesse influences his deatb, 
the event of the flipping of the switch is a cause of Jesse's death. 

The case is related to our skiing accident case above, and Lewis's 
new account fails to handle it, for the same reason that his earlier 
account fails: a reliance on events as the causal relata allows too 
much information into the causal claim, and when this extra infor- 
mation is combined with transitivity, spurious causal results are easy 


to generate.” 
IV. ASPECT CAUSATION 


Both lawful entailment and influence go some way toward capturing 
the content of the causal relation. So why not combine the two? For 
it is because of a lack of lawful entailment that the influence account 
errs in counting certain events as causes, and it is because a influ- 
ences effect eand b does not in cases where a trumps b that a regular- 
ity account errs in counting b as a cause. Each analysis alone is too 
permissive, but combined they can give us a simple, strong, and ele- 
gant analysis of causation. 

In section 1, I argued that property instances, not events, are 
causes and effects: problems with transitivity help to make this clear. 
Accordingly, I propose the following analysis of causation, based on 
the definitions (1) and (2) given in section 11 and Lewis's definition 
of influence given in section III. 


Aspect causation: for any two aspects c, and e; (i) if c, lawfully entails e, 
and (ii) if ¢ influences «, then e, is directly caused by œ. Taking the an- 
cestral of direct causation in order to give us causation, ¢, is a cause of t, 
if and only if e is directly caused by c, or there is a chain of direct causa- 
tion running from ç to 4, 
The idea is this: take any aspect ¢, that lawfully entails an effect ¢,; for 
each such aspect &, check to see that the effect exhibits dependence 
on the cause by checking for an appropriate pattern of dependence 


D Lewis's influence account also fails to handle the skiing example. the skiing 
accident influences the writing of the paper and the wriung of the paper influ- 
ences the publication 
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of aspects on aspects. Let alterations p, D»... and q, G)...0f property 
instances p and q be property instances that might be similar to but 
numerically different from P or q, and check to see if Oy had oc- 
curred, then e, would have occurred, and so on.* If and only if the 
appropriate pattern of dependence exists, G, is a cause of e, 

By including influence in my account, I allow for a certain amount 
of vagueness, but for far less than in the original influence theory. 
The account tightens up the influence theory in two major ways: it 
prevents anything from counting as a cause if it does not lawfully en- 
tail the effect, and it prevents illicit information from being included 
in causal claims by taking aspects rather than events (in the first in- 
stance) as the causal relata. It seems correct to say that both influ- 
ence and lawful entailment capture part of the nature of causation, 
and my hope is that the two combined suffice for a simple and 
strong analysis of the (deterministic) causal relation in the actual 
world.” 

By requiring causes lawfully to entail their effects, we eliminate the 
major problems Lewis faced with spurious causation. In our exam- 
ple of late preemption, C. Louise’s having the property of pouncing 
in some particular way at some particular time counts as a cause of 
the fly’s having the property of being caught in a particular way at a 
particular time. The properties of C. Louise's act—being a pounc- 
ing in such-and-such a way and at such-and-such a time—lawfully en- 
tail the fly's having the property of being caught when and how it 
actually was, and if the properties of C. Louise's act—being a crouch- 
ing in such-and-such a way and at such-and-such a time—were 
changed, the fly would not have been caught when and how it actu- 
ally was. We can even say that since the properties of C. Louise's act 
caused the catching of the fly in a particular way at a particular time, 
the event of the fly's being caught was caused simpliciter. 

But properties of Possum's act—being a pouncing with such-and- 
such a momentum and starting at such-and-such a time— do not law- 
fully entail the effect as it actually occurred. (Possum could not have 
pounced the way he did, when he did, and brought about the effect 
when it occurred the way it did.) Alterations of properties of his act 
which would affect the time of the fly catching and thus give spuri- 
ous dependence are not relevant to our evaluation of the situation, 


* Following Lewis's account of alterations of events, I take no rigid stand on 
how much we can alter a property for our account of influence it is a matter of de- 
gree and context. I also leave vague how we decide which alterations are closer to 
the original P and which are more remote. 

= I hope, with Lewis, that a suitably modified version will be able to handle inde- 
terministc causation. 
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since these properties were what entailed his arriving too late in the 
first place. Likewise, my body's having a temperature of (about) 
98.6°F does not lawfully entail the color of the paper on my desk, 
and so it cannot be counted as a cause no matter what the overall 
pattern of dependence looks like. 

For those who resist analyses involving counterfactuals for fear of 
unwanted vagueness, my account should help to calm those worries 
as well. These worries can arise when determining the truth values 
of counterfactuals, for the selection function might specify more 
than one closest possible world, allowing conflicting truth values for 
the relevant counterfactuals. Unless we adopt a selection function 
that specifies only one closest world, ties in some cases are possible, 
and restricting causation to cases where there are no ties is ad hoc.* 
If we merely emend a counterfactualbased account of causation to 
say that a pattern of counterfactual dependence under some precisi- 
fication of the similarity relation is sufficient for causation, then the 
counterfactual constraint is too permissive, allowing causation whem- 
ever there is vagueness. On the other hand, requiring dependence 
under all precisifications is clearly too restrictive, preventing causa- 
tion whenever there is vagueness. 

But if we require lawful entailment for causation, then we can rely 
on the more permissive version of counterfactual dependence, yet 
eliminate most of the vagueness worries. Although we might not 
have a pattern of dependence under all precisifications, intuitively, if 
we have dependence under one or more precisificátion of the simi 
larity relation together with lawful entailment in the actual world, we 
can say there is causation without being unduly permissive. There 
are additional benefits to combining lawful entailment with depen- 
dence, for lawful entailment brings in natural restrictions with re- 
spect to disjunctive, overly gruesome, and logically necessary 
properties." Including counterfactuals (and restrictions on back- 
tracking counterfactuals) with an account of lawful sufficiency, on 


* Adopting Robert Stalnaker’s account would allow us to select only one closest 
world. This does not solve our problem but merely shifts the worry, since, depend- 
ing on the selection function we adopt, we could get different values for the coun- 
terfactual. In other words, truth or falsity of the counterfactual would be relatrve 
to the selection function. On Stalnaker's account, we can supervaluate, so a coun- 
terfactual conditional is true (false) if and only 1f ıt is true (false) for every selec- 
tion function, but the conditional is undefined in the case of vagueness—"A 
Defense of Conditional Excluded Middle,” ın Wiliam L. Harper, Stalnaker, and 
Glenn Pearce, eds., Ifs: Condisonals, Beef, Deasion, Chance, and Time (Boston: Ret 
del, 1980), pp. 87-104. 

£ For those who find influence unacceptable or who are not concerned about 
trumping cases, I advocate a view that combines simple counterfactual dependence 
and lawful entailment (versions of (1) and (2) ın section 1) together with aspect. 
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the other hand, helps us address problems for regularity accounts 
with distinguishing causes from effects and effects of a common 
cause.” 

The second major change is the use of aspects rather than events 
simpliciter as causes and effects. Return to the case of late preemp- 
tion with C. Louise and Possum. It seems right to say that Possum’s 
mass lawfully entails some of the properties of C. Louise’s eating of 
the fly (those properties caused by the minute gravitational forces 
his mass exerts on C. Louise and the fly), and that, if Possum’s mass 
were changed, these properties would also change. So Possum’s 
mass counts as a cause of some of the properties of the eating. Is 
this a problem for my account?” 

I think rather that it is an advantage. In some contexts, we might 
need to ask about what caused these minute gravitational effects, 
and then we would need to be able to cite Possum's mass as among 
the causes. Note that, unlike Lewis, I need not hold that Possum's 
mass is a cause of the eating of the fly; rather, his mass is merely 
among the causes of the minute gravitational effects. Lewis simply 
denies that we should attend to these negligible differences: but in a 
context where we need to explain these differences, such a denial is 
inexplicable. We need aspects to have an adequately precise ac- 
count of the causal story. 

Turning from the problems with simple spurious causation to 
those with transitivity, moving to aspects solves the so-called "transi- 
tivity problem" where the flipping of the switch has to count as a 
cause of Jesse's death. When we eliminate the extra, unwanted, in- 
formation brought in by the events, we see that transitivity is not the 
culprit events as the causal relata are responsible for the unwanted 
consequences. 

As the story was told, when the switch is flipped, the only property 
(or properties) it causes are the train's being on the left-hand track, 
and any other properties having to do solely with the train's being 
on the left (for example, the train's having the property of passing 
the scenery on the left more closely than if it had traveled on the 
right). The flipping lawfully entails the train’s traveling on the left, 
and the flipping of the switch influences the traveling on the left. 
The other properties of the train's travel (which are relevant to 
Jesse's death) while it travels on the left are caused by properties of 


* Lewis, "Causation" shows how counterfactual-based accounts can address 
these problema. 

” Lewis discusses this problem in “Causation as Influence," as does Schaffer in 
"Causes as Probability raisers of Processes” (forthcoming). 
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the train's prior motion, mass, and so on, not by the flipping of the 
switch: the flipping does not lawfully entail them, and they are not 
influenced by the flipping. (If the flipping had occurred differently 
or not at all, all of these properties would have occurred just as they 
did in the original story.) 

Because the only (relevant) effect of the flipping is the train's trav- 
eling on the left, the flipping does not cause any of the properties of 
Jesse’s death. The train's merely having the property of traveling on 
the left does not lawfully entail the death of James. Nor does the 
property of traveling on the left influence properties of James's 
death, since even if the train had traveled, say, on the right, James's 
death would not have been affected.” 

Note that, under the aspects account, if we were to tell the train 
story differently, the account would reflect the right changes in the 
results. Telling the story very differently might muddle our intuitions 
enough to make it unclear whether the flipping should count as a 
cause of properties of the death. In such a case, an answer either 
way, or no clear answer at all, is acceptable. Telling the story slightly 
differently, so that the train is somehow slowed or changed by taking 
the left track and the death happens later or is more violent than if 
the train had taken the right track, makes the flipping of the switch 
count among the causes of those properties (for example, the time 


or manner of death)—just as it should.” 
V CONCLUSION 


By recognizing that property instances are the causal relata, we can 
conform to common sense; we can develop, unimpeded, the ac- 
count of the individuation of events (and individuals) which best 
conforms to our antecedent beliefs; and we can allow our causal re- 
lata to be at least as fine grained as facts. 

By combining this view with lawful entailment and influence, we 
arrive at a well-developed theory of property causation (perhaps 
most useful in the context of current discussions of mental causa- 
tion), we solve many of the most pressing problems with extant 
analyses of causation, and we have an account of causation that fits 
well with actual scientific practice. By this last claim, I mean that 
when doing science, we identify the potential causes eligible to bring 
about an effect (those which lawfully entail the effect), and then al- 


* Here, I am relying on traveling on the right as the relevant property alteration 
to evaluate influence. 

= My solution in this section helps to resolve problems with explaining why 
Frank is not morally responsible for the death of James because he flipped the 
switch: merely flipping the switch did not make him causally responsible for the 
death, so neither did it make him morally respongble. 
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ter the potential causes and observe the effect for changes. When 
doing metaphysics rather than empirical science, we evaluate close 
possible worlds to see whether alterations of the potential cause (one 
that lawfully entails the effect) result in alterations of the effect. If 
we have the right sort of dependence, we have causation. If not, not. 
The account I propose is modeled after the ways we rely on to learn 
about causation in experimental contexts, so it is no surprise that it 
does such a good job of handling cases where we have clear causal 
intuitions and a full description of the situation. We thus clear away 
a number of problems that have hampered the development of the 
analysis of the causal relation. 

L. A. PAUL 
Yale University 
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DEDUCTIVE VERSUS EXPRESSIVE POWER: 
A PRE-GÖDELIAN PREDICAMENT* 


r | T here is a distinguished branch of inquiry which goes back to 
antiquity and captivates the imagination even today. It began 
with Euclid of Alexandria, and over two millenia later ran into 

difficulties posed by the foundational work of the great twentieth- 

century logician, Kurt Gódel—even though, somewhat ironically, 

Godel himself ranks as an arch proponent of the branch of inquiry in 

question. It is called monomathematics, a term to be made more precise 

presently. Suffice it to say at this stage that success in monomathemat- 
ics requires both expressive power (the power to describe structures 
exactly) and deductive power (the power to prove whatever follows 
logically from one's description). 

L INTRODUCTION 

The main question is this. Why was the logical community so slow to 

realize that monomathematics—the combination of these expressive 

and deductive aspirations—was impossible?! Why was it only some 


*An earlier version of this paper was presented to the 1998 Logic and Language 
Conference in London. I am grateful to the organizers, Barry Smith, Tim Crane, 
und Gabriel Segal for their hospitality. A later version was presented at the Center 
for Philosophy of Science, University of Pittsburgh. The paper owes much to helpful 
comments and suggestions from Steve Awodey, Solomon Feferman, Torkel Fran 
zen, Harvey Friedman, Akihiro Kanamori, Moshé Machover, Stewart Shapiro, and 
Wilfried Sieg 

1 The impossibility claim 1s not that a number theonst, say, would be wrong to 
maintain that there is a unique structure of natural numbers A number theorist 
could well maintain such a thing. But in order to exclude nonstandard structures as 
possible interpretations of his theory, he would have to formulate that theory in a 
sufficiently expressive language. But then that language would fail to enjoy a 
sufficiently powerful logic, that 1$, a deductive system enabling one to prove any 
consequence of what the theorist claims. This is but one illustration of 
which monomathematics turns out to be impossible. 
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time after Godel's work that it dawned on philosophers, logicians, 
and mathematicians that the naive ideals were self-defeating and that 
there were certain inevitable limits to tbe combination of expressive 
power in one's mathematical language and deductive power in its 
underlying logic? Indeed, why was this not apparent even before the 
1920s? Why did Gódel have to prove such deep and difficult results to 
make the lesson sink in, when the lesson could have been learned, in 
a stark and stripped-down form, years earlier?? 

My aim is not so much to answer these questions as to show that the 
puzzlement they express is justified. The intrinsic limitations on 
monomathematics as a combined expressive and deductive venture 
are almost immediate, I shall show, upon simple reflection on two 
central concepts: proving a result conclusively, and describing something 
exactly, The interplay between these two concepts leads to what I call 
the noncomposstbility theorem, which poses an insuperable difficulty for 
monomathematics, because it tells us that it is impossible to achieve 
the combined ideals of exact description and exhaustive deduction. 

The noncompossibility theorem shares an interesting feature with 
other results that have reforged concepts and reshaped philosophical 
and mathematical inquiry. What come to mind here are the proof in 
antiquity that V/2 is not rational, and the subsequent realization of 
the peculiar richness of the continuum; the liar paradox, and the 
resulting objectianguage/metalanguage distinction; Russell's para- 
dox, and the subsequent shift from a logical conception of set to the 
mathematician's iterative conception; and Cantor's theorem, with its 
resulting proliferation of higher infinities. As with these other well 
known results, the proof of the noncompossibility theorem takes less 
than half a page. It involves an utterly simple construction, and it uses 
apparently unproblematic conceptual materials. It takes some time 
for the result to sink in; and when it does finally sink in, it causes a 
sinking feeling. 

The noncompossibility theorem could have been stated and 
proved by the end of World War I. For both ingredient concepts— 
categoricity of theory, and completeness of a system of proof—were 
well in place by the winter of 1917/18. It is tempting to suggest that, 
had the theorem been stated in timely fashion, both logical positivism 


? For an example of a recent exposition that appeals to Gódel's completeness and 
compactness theorems for firstorder logic, and his incompleteness theorem for 
first-order arithmetic, in order to develop the tension between categonaty and 
completeness (for the theory of [the orderitig of] the natural numbers), sec S. 
Read, “Completeness and Categoricity: Frege, Gódel and Model Theory," History 
and Philosophy of Logic, xvi, 2 (1997). 79-98. The tension, however, can be brought 
out more simply and more deeply, without prior knowledge of Gódel's resulu. 
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and Hilbert's program might have been affected. Knowledge of the 
noncompossibility theorem would have preempted, for example, 
important conceptual confusions or conflations both in Rudolf Car- 
nap's 1927 paper “Eigentliche und uneigentliche Begriffe,"* and in 
David Hilbert’s* 1928 address to the International Congress of Math- 
ematicians in Bologna. But it is impossible here to pursue any coun- 
terfactual speculations about the development of foundational 
thought, or to elaborate a really detailed historical case for the claim 
that the two ingredient concepts had been satisfactorily isolated. This 
is primarily a conceptual study; historical details will be adduced only 
to heighten the interest of the investigations. 


I. MONOMATHEMATICS VERSUS POLYMATHEMATICS 

Any mathematician is easily apprised of the difference between two 
kinds of mathematics. Monomathematics is the mathematics of a 
unique structure. Examples would be: the theory of natural numbers, 
the theory of the rationals, the theory of the real-number line, and 
the theory of the usual algebraic operations on the complex plane. In 
each case, the mathematician has a unique structure in mind (often 
called the intended structure), and is trying to articulate as compre- 
hensively as he can the interesting truths about it. He wants to exhibit 
them all as true statements concerning the intended structure. 

Polymathematics, by contrast, is the mathematics of structures enjoy- 
ing some definable structural affinity. Examples would be: groups, 
rings, and topological spaces. In each case, the mathematician has a 
variety of structures in mind, which all have one crucial thing in 
common. They all satisfy a particular collection of axioms pinning 
down certain structural features: the axioms for groups, the axioms 
for rings, the axioms for topological spaces, and so on. In each case 
here, the mathematician is interested not only in the logical conse- 
quences of the (underspecific) set of axioms characteristic of these 
structures, but also in various embeddings of any one such structure 
into others within the same class of structures, and in the invariants 
of such embeddings. The mathematics here is, as it were, more a 
brand of model theory for the axiom set in question. 


IIL ON THE UNIQUENESS OF INTENDED STRUCTURES 
A Platonic realist, such as Godel, takes himself to be engaged in some 
sort of direct intellectual apprehension of the intended abstract 


*In Symponon | Philosophische Zetschnift für Forschung und Aussprache, 1 (1927): 
355-74 

* *Probleme der Grundlegung der Mathematik," Mathematische Annalen, CII 
(1929): 1-9. 
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structure. The sequence of natural numbers, the dense ordering of 
the rationals, the hierarchy of the hereditarily finite pure sets, the 
continuous ordering of the reals, and the complex plane—these are 
structures for which one has an immediate and intuitive "feel" (or for 
which one can acquire such a "feel" through appropriate training and 
problem-solving practice). One thinks one can reason about each of 
these structures in its own right. This is especially so with the countable 
structures among those just mentioned—the natural numbers, the 
rationals, and the hereditarily finite pure sets. 

The conception of a unique intended structure is taken by some to 
apply even in the case of the ultimately general mathematical theory, 
within which (or in terms of which) many mathematicians believe it 
possible to interpret every other branch of *more particular" mathe- 
matical theorizing, namely, set theory. (Here, I mean the theory of 
pure sets in general, not just the hereditarily finite ones.) Now, the 
universe of sets—indeed, any model of set theory— does not, as will 
become clear below, satisfy the hypotheses about models exploited by 
the noncompossibility theorem. Therefore, the *uniqueness" of any 
intended model for set theory is not really germane for establishing 
the pre-Gódelian predicament—which, it is my purpose to show, 
arises from the noncompossibility theorem. Nevertheless, it is inter- 
esting and instructive to examine just how ambitious the expressive 
ideal of monomathematics can be, insofar as it asserts uniqueness of 
intended structure even in the case of the most populous abstract 
universe, namely, that of all (pure) sets. 

Here, it is worth recalling Gódel's classic statement of his Platonic 
realism. In “What Is Cantor's Continuum Problem?" he wrote: 


..set-theoretical concepts and theorems describe some well-determined 
reality, in which Cantor’s conjecture must be either true or false. Hence 
its undecidability from the axioms being assumed today can only mean 
that these axioms do not contain a complete description of that reahty 
[emphasis added] (ibid., p. 260). 


Note Gódel's choice of the anaphoric phrase 'that reality'. He did not 
write 'any such reality', despite the punctuation by the intervening 
period. This textual evidence supports the attribution to Gódel—well 


5 In Kurt Godel: Collected Works, Volume II, Solomon Feferman et alia, eds. (New 
York: Oxford, 1990), pp. 254-70. The original date of publication of this essay was 
1964. The 1964 version was a revised and expanded version of the article by the 
same title in Amencan Mathematical Monthb, LIV (1947): 515-25. Note that the latter 
postdates Gódel's proof of the consistency of the axiom of choice and the gener- 
alized continuum hypothesis (1938). 
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known as being very careful in his choice of words— of a conception 
on which the sets form a unique intended structure. 

The immediate context of the above quote is a conditional claim by 
Gódel. The material quoted above is preceded in his text by the 
words: 


.if the meanings of the primitive terms of set theory as explained 
[earlier] are accepted as sound, it follows that the.... 


One could be convinced of the soundness of the axiomatic concep- 
tion, however, by having in mind some model or other for the axioms 
concerned, rather than by baving intellectual access to an alleged 
unique intended model. Why does Godel here insist on the unique- 
ness of ‘that reality’? 

The classical polymathematician will say that any mathematical 
statement, and a fortiori Georg Cantor’s conjecture, will have a 
determinate truth value in any model (of the appropriate relational 
type). What truth value this is will, of course, depend on what model 
is in question. The same conjecture could be true in one model, and 
false in another. And that, indeed, is precisely what is shown by the 
combination of Gódel's and Paul Cohen’s® results establishing the 
independence of Cantor’s continuum hypothesis (CH) from the usual 
axioms of set theory. In the universe of constructible sets given by 
Godel, CH is true; whereas in the universe given by Cohen, it is false. 

In the essay cited, Godel went on to give reasons that, in his view, 
supported the conjecture at the time of writing—a conjecture borne 
out by Cohen's subsequent result—that Cantor's CH was unsolvable 
on the basis of the usual axioms of set theory. Since Godel had 
already proved the consistency of CH with the usual axioms, these 
reasons had to indicate the consistency of its negation. Godel pointed 
to various "highly implausible consequences" of CH. These were 
consequences concerning subsets and mappings of the real line, 
consequences "not known in Cantor's time." The background as 
sumption to which the textual evidence points was clearly that, given 
one's monomathematical intuitions about the real line itself (a 
unique structure), the counterintuitive character of such conse- 


$ See Gödel, "The Conmstency of the Axiom of Choice and of the Generalized 
Continuum Hypothesis,” Proceedings of the National Academy of Sasnces, U.S.A., XXIV 
(1988): 556-57 (reprinted in Collected Works, Volume II, pp. 26-27); and Cohen, 
“The Independence of the Conunuum Hypothesis, I,” Proceedings of the Natwnal 
Academy of Scene, U.S.A., L (1965): 1143-48, and “The Independence of the 
Continuum Hypothems, IL," Procssdsngs of the National Academy of Sciences, U.S.A., LI 
(1964): 105-10. 

7 "What Is Cantor's Continuum Problem?" p. 263 
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quences had to be construed as evidence that CH would be false in 
the unique, intended model of set theory (within which would be a 
copy of “the” real line). 

What further reflections (on matters other than the textual 
evidence) would justify this attribution, to Godel, of a monomathe- 
matician's expressive conception—a conception of the reals (re- 
spectively, pure sets) as forming a unique structure— on the basis 
of his view of certain consequences of CH as *implausible"? Gódel 
did not explicitly anticipate the possible objection, at this stage, 
that a polymathematical attitude to “set-theoretic universes” would 
be extensible (as needed, for internal consistency) to a similarly 
polymathematical attitude toward allegedly nonisomorphic and 
competing "systems of real numbers," or *real lines," thereby 
blurring one's claimed view of any privileged and unique "system 
of real numbers" or “real line." 

Now, it may be suggested that this apparent failure to anticipate 
such an objection stems from Gódel's being satisfied that any such 
implausible consequence 9 of CH (modulo the currently accepted 
axioms I’) “should be false in any model that answers to our concep- 
tion of tbe real line and its subsets, even if there is more than one 
such model"? But such a suggestion would not be well taken. To 
show that this is so, I shall pursue a dilemma. I shall suppose, first, 
that our “conception” is captured by the axioms I’, and then show 
that this supposition is untenable, because of a result due to Godel 
himself. Next, I shall explore the other horn of the dilemma, by 
supposing that our “conception” is not captured by T. I shall argue 
that, in this case, one confronts philosophical difficulties that are 
probably insuperable and, in any event, highly likely to have deterred 
Godel from taking that horn of the dilemma. The upshot will then be 
that the suggestion just quoted cannot be sustained as an interpreta- 
tion of Gódel's platonistic attitude. 

So let us suppose, first, that the set T of axioms already available to 
express our conception of the real line and its subsets captures that 
very conception. Thus, every model of the axioms T is supposed to 
render the “implausible” statement ¢ false. Thus, those axioms T 
would logically imply ^9. Hence, since those same axioms I’, taken in 
conjunction with CH, imply o—the results “not known in Cantor's 
time"—the axioms I" themselves would imply —CH. But Gödel did not 
believe tbat the currently available axioms I' decided CH negatively. 


8 The suggestion giving rise to this dialectical tenst 1s owed to an anonymous 
referee, whose words are quoted here. 
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On the contrary, he had already proved the consistency of CH with 
those axioms.? 

So the first horn is untenable; it is illicit to assume that for a model to 
*answer to our conception" of the real line demands no more than that 
it satisfy the currently available axioms I' expressing that conception. 

Let us pass, then, to the second horn: let us assume now that the set 
T of currently available axioms does not capture our “conception” of 
the mathematical structure(s) in question. On this new assumption, 
our “conception” (or, more to the point, Gédel’s "conception") of 
the real line would be neither as specific as the intended structure itself, 
nor as lax as the currently accepted axioms Į (which, however, the 
conception would in some sense quasi-theoretically "extend"—that is, 
all of I’ would be true, according to the conception). Nevertheless 
(according to the suggestion under consideration), the conception 
would be exigent enough to admit only of such models as would 
make the implausible statements ¢ false. Hence, by contraposition on 


T, CH! » 


one could conclude to the falsity of CH in all models answering to 
one’s “conception” of set-theoretic reality—yet without having to 
“have in mind” a unique model answering to that “conception.” 

The burden of semantic and metaphysical explication now falls on 
the theorist favoring this second horn of the dilemma. What can such 
a “conception” be, if it is neither the current axiomatic articulation I, 
nor (capable of determining) a unique intended structure itself? 
Such a “conception” would be, currently, not fully expressed (since it 
is supposedly more demanding than T) but, at the same time, not be 
as determinate as, or able intensionally to determine, any unique 
intended structure. Indeed, if to be intended is, in this context, to be 
concerved, then there is no uniquely “intended” structure at all; rather, 
one has at best a multiply satisfiable “conception” that nevertheless 
goes beyond current axiomatic expression. 

On this conception of “conception,” the burden is on the objector 
to provide an account of their semantic and metaphysical status. Such 
conceptions would have to reach beyond any current system of 
axioms and guide all acceptable extensions thereof, and yet fall short 
of determining any intended structure uniquely or of being any 
unique intended structure. Such ‘conceptions’ would be intentional, 
nonlinguistic, and irremediably indeterminate: a tall order for fur- 
ther philosophical development. 


? "The Consistency of the Axiom of Choice and of the Generalized Conunuum 
Hypothesis,” p 557. 
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The objector's suggestion, as quoted above, therefore does not 
stand the test of reflection, once one pursues its broader philosoph- 
ical consequences. When complaining of the implausibility of certain 
known (mathematical) consequences p of CH, Gödel must after all 
have been thinking of “the” real line and also of "the" universe of sets, 
insofar as the latter has to contain a copy of "the" real line. Further 
support for this conclusion derives from the fact (albeit one not 
known to Gódel) that no axiomatic extension of Zermelo-Fraenkel 
set theory plus the axiom of choice, whether exploiting large-cardinal 
axioms or exploiting axioms of determinacy for projective sets (or 
even for ordinally definable sets), has succeeded in deciding CH (if 
it is consistent). Some variants of large cardinal axioms—most nota- 
bly ‘there exists a real-valued measurable cardinal’ or ‘the continuum 
is real-valued measurable'—do imply the negation of CH; but they do 
not command much support among set theorists as new axioms.!? 

No matter what further reasonably “evident” or independently 
motivated axioms have been wrung from our “conception” of set- 
theoretical reality, they have failed to settle CH—and, a fortiori, failed 
to settle it as false. This is strong circumstantial evidence that the 
appeal to a “conception” of the kind described two paragraphs back 
is not vindicated by the activities of the minds presumably best 
apprised of it. For, despite being less exigent than a unique intended 
structure, the allegedly multiply satisfiable “conception” has failed to 
deliver itself of the essential and salient common feature of all models 
answering to it—to wit, that CH is false. A better way for any Platonist 
to explain the elusiveness of CH would surely be to appeal to the 
sheer structural complexities and intricacies of the unique intended 
model, and the attendant difficulty of encapsulating, in any epistemi- 
cally evident or accessible claims, what it is about the model that 
makes CH false. 

The case of Godel turns out, therefore, to be quite instructive for 
the contrast that is my present theme. He is clearly the quintessential 
monomathematician, at least in the "expressive" regard, insofar as his 
conception of a unique structure guides his thinking in the most 
foundational of all mathematical theories, namely, set theory itself. 

I have pursued at some length the exegetical question of whether, 
on the basis of a certain famous quotation, Gódel can legitimately be 
regarded as committed to the existence of a unique intended struc- 
ture (for set theory) that somehow informs our theorizing about sets. 
However the exegetical chips fall on this score, it is not essential, for 


10 I am mdebted here to Harvey Friedman. 
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my main theme here, to pin this view upon Godel beyond all reason 
able doubt. For I am not indulging in any appeal to his authority; nor 
am I at all concerned, as it happens, with the full universe of sets. The 
noncompossibility theorem poses a predicament only for our thought 
about certain kinds of countable mathematical structures, such as the 
structure of the natural numbers. It is much more plausible to claim 
that Gódel—and indeed, almost every platonistically minded mathe- 
matician—Tregards the natural numbers as forming a unique, intended 
structure. This is the structure which any mathematician takes him- 
self to be talking about when engaged in arithmetical theorizing.!! 

My particular interest in the analogous situation of Godel and set 
theory was occasioned, first, by the sheer generality of set theory as a 
foundation for all of mathematics, and, secondly, by the venerable 
status that Gódel enjoys as both arch-platonist and foundational 
iconoclast. It is not essential to my main argument, however, to secure 
general agreement with my characterization of Gódel's platonism, 
and least of all as the latter philosophical view concerns sets. All I 
need is acknowledgment of widespread pretheoretical confidence in 
“the” structure consisting of the (standard) natural numbers. 


II. MONOMATHEMATICAL METHODOLOGY 
The monomathematician tries to intuit various simple, obvious, and 
logically comprehensive truths about his chosen structure, and to 
express these as axioms in a formal language whose syntax is finitary, 
precise, and fully understood. 

Whatever the epistemic refinements involved in laying down a set 
of axioms, one general claim about the result in monomathematics is 
incontestable: the axioms strike one as intuitively evident. They speak 
directly of the structure, in its own intrinsic terms. For the case of the 
natural numbers, these will be 0, 1, +, X, < ; for the theory of sets, 


H Interestingly, the view—represented most notably by Michael] Dummett—that 
our concept of natural number is “indefinitely extensible" is best regarded as a 
philosophical response to the theoretical incompleteness of formal theories of 
arithmetic against the background of our conception of the standard natural 
numbers as constituting a determinate ontology. It is because we take the (unique) 
1ntended structure to consist only of the standard natural numbers that we are able, 
either by higher-order reasoning or by the application of reflection principles, to 
keep on extending our incomplete theories with new principles that are true of the 
intended structure. Note also that once given the standard natural numbers as the 
only members of the domain, the atomic diagram of the model is fixed by the 
noninduction axioms of Peano arithmetic. This reinforces the conviction that our 
arithmetic thought is directed to a unique intended structure, however incomplete 
our theorizing about it will have to be. 
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the relation € of membership and the operation {x]...x..} of set 
abstraction.!? 

When the monomathematician's aim is to characterize some 
unique intended structure M, his methodology is as follows. First, he 
bas to choose a language L (in order to talk about the intended 
structure M) in which all structural nuances of M can be registered 
(that is, L has to be of appropriate relational type). Then, he has to 
choose a decidable nonempty set X of axioms in the language L, 
ensuring that each member of X is intuitively evident and certain as 
a claim about M. The axioms need to be intuitively evident and 
certain because of the justificatory weight they are expected to bear. 
Membership in the set of axioms has to be decidable because we need 
to be able effectively to tell, when giving proofs, whether each of the 
premises used in any proof is indeed among the permissible axioms. 
So, the decidability of the set of axioms is an absolutely general 
epistemic precondition on the deductive enterprise. Proofs have to 
convince. To do so, they must be finite, and their starting points must 
be among the permitted axioms. Moreover, we have to be able 
effectively to tell when a premise of any given proof is indeed an 
axiom. Only in that way will we be able to convince ourselves that the 
conclusion of the proof has thereby been established as a logical 
consequence of our axioms. 

Note, though, that the notion of decidability here is an informal 
one. One need not invoke the mathematical notion of jveness, 
nor the thesis that all decidable sets (of natural numbers) are recur- 
sive. Indeed, the notion of decidability will subsequently play a role 
only in allowing one to calibrate the logical strength of a certain 
completeness requirement (see (I) below). It will turn out that this 
completeness requirement can be made very weak and yet still con- 
flict with a categoricity requirement (see (II) below). 

To satisfy this requirement of decidability of the set of axioms, it is 
not enough simply to ensure the finitude of some pathologically 
defined set of truths and then to propose it as a set of axioms. We 
need, at the very least, to have the proposer exhibit to us an algorithm 
for deciding, of any sentence, whether it is in the axiom set proposed. 
Thus, it will not do simply to choose some large number k and put 
forward as one's ‘axiom set’ (p | e is true in Nand length(o) < h. 
Although this set is finite, hence (classically) decidable, the proposer 





12 Some of these notions can be defined in terms of their companions. That is, 
they do not all have to be taken as primitive. For example, the relation < on natural 
numbers is definable in terms of 1 and +; and one can do set theory with just € 
primitive, defining set-abstraction terms contextually. 
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has failed to exhibit an algorithm for deciding membership in it. 
Moreover, not every one of its members is self-evident. The joint 
requirement of self-evidence of members, and evident decidability of 
membership, is episteroically very demanding; but, arguably, satisfied 
by all wellknown and nonpathological axiom sets for important 
mathematical theories.!* 

Th(M) will be the set of sentences true in the model M. For each 
member 9 of Th(M), the monomathematician wants a truth-preserving 
proof of o from (some subset of) his set X of axioms about M. 

Proofs and refutations are finitary constructions, and they are 
effectively checkable. A proof is ‘of (A,9)', where A is a finite set of 
sentences and ¢ isa sentence. A is the set of premises of the proof and 
q is its conclusion. A refutation is ‘of A’, where A is a nonempty finite 
set of sentences. Here again, A is the set of premises of the refutation, 
whose conclusion, of course, is absurdity. Both kinds of construction 
are sound in the following sense. If there is a proof of (A,p) then 
every model making all of A true makes ọ true; and if there is a 
refutation of A, then there is no model making all of A true. Proofs 
and refutations are provided by systems, usually consisting of axioms 
and rules of inference.!* We can think of a system, in general (and in 
a laxer epistemological frame of mind), as simply being an effective 
enumeration (of proofs or of refutations). 

Among the general requirements of the ideal methodology for the 
monomathematician are those of completeness and categoriaty. Let us 
understand by =-&teral an identity statement or the negation of an 
identity statement. Recall that the monomathematician has a decid- 
able set X of axioms (in some language L) describing an intended 
structure M. Consider now the following requirement that one 
should be able to impose on his methods of proof (and of refuta- 
tion). 


(1) Weak completeness: X-relatrve refutation im extensions of L. For any exten- 
sion L* of L (via finitely many new extralogical expressions), there is 
a system of sound refutations such that for any decidable but satis- 
fiable set Y of =iterals of L*, if X U Y has no model, then there is 
a refutation of some finite subset of X U Y. 


First comment on (I). The intuitive motivation for (I) is as follows. Y 
is just a simple imagined addendum to the story X about M. If Y 


18 The pathological example here is due to Torkel Franzen. 

14 For a treatment of proofs and refutations as coanductively definable, see my 
“Negation, Absurdity and Contrariety," in Dov M. Gabbay and Heinrich Wanmng, 
eds., What Is Negation? (Boston: Kluwer, 1999), pp 199-222. 
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conflicts with. the story told so far (that is, if X U Y has no model), 
then one should be able to tell that it does so—in the sense of 
*eventually discover," not "effectively decide." And, of course, such 
discovery can only be sustained by an appropriate refutation. 

Second comment on (I). It might be objected that the weak complete- 
ness requirement is more general than what might have been envis- 
aged and sought by Hilbert and his followers.!^ For they wanted only 
of certain special theories that they be Entscheidungsdefinit —that is, 
prove or refute (but not both) every sentence in the language of the 
theory concerned. Certain selected theories of central interest to 
mathematicians might turn out to be Entscheidungsdefinit, even de- 
spite an underlying incompleteness in the system of logic provided 
for the language. 

From this more limited interest in matters of (theory-) complete- 
ness, however, it is but a short step of abstraction and generalization 
to contemplate a conjecture such as (I) above. For the question 
immediately arises as to bow one might expect a variety of theories to 
be Entscheidungsdefinit, if indeed the underlying logic of the language 
were unable to provide proofs of certain valid arguments. One is far 
more likely to lay down the more general requirement of logical 
completeness as a prolegomenon to one’s investigations of the 
Entscheidungsdefinitheit of certain select theories formulable in a lan- 
guage equipped with the inferential resources in question. And, once 
one approaches the matter in this more general spirit, requirement 
(I) above should appear eminently reasonable, given how weak it 
appears to be. 

Third comment on (I). Just how weak is requirement (I)? A theorem 
of Harvey Friedman! is that on a suitably weak understanding of 
what is meant by the “models” quantified over, (I) is implied, modulo 
the system of recursive comprehension arithmetic (known as RCA»), 
by 'validity is r.e.', that is, by the weak completeness of first-order 
logic." Conversely, even with X empty and L trivial, (I) implies 
'validity is r.e.' over RCA,. 'Validity is r.e.' is strictly weaker than 
completeness for logical consequence from sets of sentences in gen- 


15 I am indebted here to Steve Awodey. 

16 Personal communication. 

17 RCA, is the system of second-order arithmetic with induction on all £f- and 
ipid M cR on all Afformulae. A useful introduction to the concepts and 

t» involved in Friedman’s program of so-called “reverse mathematics” is S. G. 

Simpson, “Subsystems of Z, and Reverse Mathematics,” Appendix to Gaisi Takeut, 
Proof Theory (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1986, 2nd edition), pp. 482-46. The main 
aim of reverse mathematics is to calibrate the logico-mathematical strength of 
various theorems, 
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eral; and strictly weaker than compactness. The required understand- 
ing of ‘model’ is that a model is a saturated set of sentences resulting 
from the atomic diagram of a model in the ordinary sense. This 
weaker-than-usual sense of ‘model’ suffices for the logical application 
to be made of (I) below, and for the philosophical moral to be drawn 
from the result of that application. 

The point of the technical digression in the foregoing comment is 
to stress that the clash of imperatives to be revealed between our 
completeness requirement (I) just formulated, and the categoricity 
requirement (II) to be formulated below, arises even though (1) is, in 
the sense just clarified, a relatively weak completeness requirement. 
The irresoluble tension arises between two distinct, and prima facie 
rather modest, methodological aims. 

Turning now to the second of these aims, bear in mind that I am 
still considering the monomathematician's set X of axioms describing 
an intended structure M. It would be perfectly legitimate to impose 
the following requirement on the monomathematician; indeed, it 
would be selfimposed, as a way of explaining his own understanding 
of his enterprise. 


(II) Categoricaty requirement. Any structure making X true is isomorphic to 
the intended model M (that is, X is categorical). 


Commenti on (II). Note that (II) says nothing about the number of 
possible isomorphisms between any two isomorphic models. There is 
a more stringent requirement that could be laid down, namely, the 
requirement that any model isomorphic to the intended model 
should enjoy exactly one isomorphic mapping onto it. Intended 
models meeting the more stringent requirement are what Wilfried 
Sieg!? calls *accessible domains." As it happens, the models for which 
the noncompossibility theorem holds are accessible domains; but for 
that very reason we can leave (II) in its current, weaker, form. 

Now, it is important, for an appreciation of the dialectical exposi- 
tion to follow, that the reader be aware that it is not intended at this 
stage to bring to bear any substantial results in metalogic which might 
reflect on either the rationality of the monomathematician's aspiring 
to attain ideals (I) and (II) or the logical possibility of attaining them. 
The aim is to make as clear as possible a distinction grounded in what 
one might call prefoundational conceptions of mathematical interests 
and practice. That is, the distinction between monomathematics and 


18 “Aspects of Mathematical Experience," in Evandro Agazzi and Gyórgy Darvas, 
eds., Philosophy of Mathematics Today (Boston Kluwer, 1997), pp. 195-217, here 
206. 


P. 
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polymathematics is to be drawn by employing notions which are easy 
to grasp but about which one does not, at this stage, take oneself to 
know any deep or important metalogical results. 

A skeptical historian of logic and mathematics might object that it 
would be anachronistic to impute ideals (I) and (II) to any thinker 
during, say, the early 1920s or even the heyday of the Vienna and 
Berlin Circles. Logicians, mathematicians, and philosophers, the ob- 
jector might contend, simply did not have the various concepts in 
sharp enough form to frame any methodological ideals in this way. 

But such an objection would be misplaced. The concept of the 
categoricity of a system of axioms was well established as early as 1902 
(E. V. Huntington!?) but certainly no later than 1910 (O. Veblen and 
J. W. Young?9); while the concept of the completeness of a system of 
logical proof was properly formulated no later than 1918 (Hilbert 
and Paul Bernays?!). The more recent studies of Hilbert and Ber- 
nays's lecture notes of 1917/1918, and of Bernays's Habilitationsschnift 
of 1918, infirm Warren Goldfarb's?? contention that first-order logic 
was really properly understood only by 1928. 

During the decade before tbe publication, in 1928, of Hilbert and 
Wilhelm Ackermann’s Grundzüge der theoretischen Logik,” in which the 
definition of completeness of first-order logic was first published, the 
main figures at Gottingen, and many talented students trained by 
Hilbert, and many a distinguished visitor invited there by him, would 
presumably have been conversant with the concept of deductive 
completeness articulated in 1917/18. So, at least for this relatively 
privileged group in the decade before publication of the Grundzüge, 
the conceptual materials (completeness and categoricity) were 
readily at hand. The methodological ideals (I) and (II) would have 
been intellectually accessible, appealing, and compelling. 

Any of these workers, then, could have aspired to meet ideals (I) 
and (II), only on the charitable assumption that they grasped the 
constituent concepts. For at least a few months in the year 1929, after 
Godel’s proof of his completeness theorem for first-order logic, it 


1? “A Complete Set of Postulates for the Theory of Absolute Continuous Magni- 
tude,” Transactions of ths Amencan Mathematical Society, 1 (1902): 264-79. 

20 Projectroe Geometry, Volume I (Boston: Ginn, 1910). 

21 See Gregory Moore, "The Emergence of First-Order Logic,” m William Aspray 
and Philip Kitcher, eds., History and Philosophy of Modern Mathematics, Minnesota 
Studies in Philosophy of Science, Volume XI (Minneapolis: Minnesota UP, 1988), 
pp. 95-135; and Sieg, “Hilbert’s Programs: 1917-1922," Bulletin of Symbolic Logic, v, 1 
(1999): 1-44. 

™ “Logic in the Twenties: The Nature of the Quantifier," Journal of Symbolic Logic, 
XLIV, 3 (September 1979): 351-68. 

3 Berlin: Springer, 1928. 
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might well have seemed that (I) and (II) were attainable. For cer- 
tainly his completeness theorem, though welcome, came as no sur- 
prise; and its proof required some of the main concepts directly 
involved in (I) and (II) —which concepts certainly sufficed for easy 
definition of all the other concepts involved in (I) and (II). 

The noncompossibility theorem proved below, however, shows that 
(I) and (II) are not jointly attainable in certain natural and important 
cases. Could not this impossibility have been evident well before 
Godel’s completeness proof? After all, only the concepts were 
needed and not any results, such as compactness or strong complete- 
ness. The conclusion forces itself upon one that there was a quite 
remarkable *blind spot" to the general impossibility established by 
the noncompossibility theorem. 


IV. THE NONCOMPOSSIBILITY THEOREM 

The monomathematician could content hiroself with proving theo- 
rems from his axiom set X, thereby learning more about the intended 
model M. The monomathematician wants to know what it is like to be 
immersed within this one structure, M; and the obvious way to do that 
would be to prove theorems about M from (subsets of) the obvious, 
decidable, (theoretically) complete, and categorical set of axioms X. 
From the structure M and his intuitions about it, the axioms and 
theorems should flow. Conversely, from those axioms (and the the- 
orems that follow from them), an intellect not yet apprised of the 
structure that is their source should be able to work out that it is 
(isomorphic to) M. 

That is all well and good, while thinking quite generally of struc- 
ture M, and not being apprised of substantial results of metalogic. 
But even at this "naive" stage, our metalogically uninstructed philos- 
opher of mathematics ought to realize that there is a fundamental 
difficulty in meeting the two ideals (I) and (II). Consider what is 
involved in meeting them: given a structure M, the language L of the 
appropriate relational type is forced upon us; so it is left to us to try 
to choose a decidable set X of sentences in L, such that (1) every 
sentence in X is true in M, (2) for any extension L* of L, one can 
choose some " Xrelative" sound refutation method such that for any 
decidable but satisfiable set Y of —Jiterals of L*, if X U Y has no 
model, then there is a refutation of some finite subset of X U Y; and 
(3) any model of X is isomorphic to M, that is, X categorically 
describes M. 

But we have the promised unpalatable result, which shows we are 


stymied: 
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NoncompossibiEty theorem. If M is a countably infinite structure every one 
of whose individuals is definable, then M cannot be categorically de- 
scribed by any decidable set X of M-truths for which (2) holds. 


In the proof about to be given, it matters not whether the mathema- 
tician is taken to be speaking and reasoning about the structure M at 
first order or any higher order. The considerations to be advanced 
are perfectly general; they hold for all languages, of whatever order 
(first, second, or higher order), and regardless of the logical vocab- 
ulary employed (branching quantifiers, infinite-cardinality quantifi- 
ers, and so on). 


Proof of the noncompossibility theorem. Let M be a countably infinite struc- 
ture every one of whose individuals is definable. Thus, for every individ- 
ual min M, there is some term ¢, in the language that denotes it. Let X 
be any set of true statements about M. 

Introduce a new name a. This gives us the extension L* of L. Consider 
Y = y XUfha=t, | in M}. Suppose for reductio that Y has no model. 
Then by the desideratum (I) there is a refutation of some finite subset 
Z, say, of Y. Since Z is a finite set of sentences, each of which is finite, 
there are only finitely many singular terms involved in members of Z But 
M is infinite. Hence some member of M is not denoted by any term 
occurring in any sentence in Z Now extend the model M of X by letting 
the new name a denote such a member of M. We thereby obtain a model 
for Z—which is impossible, since there is a (sound) refutation of Z 

So by classical reductio ad absurdum, Y must have a model after all. 
And such a model cannot be isomorphic to the intended model M, 
because it has to contain a denotation for the name a distinct from the 
denotation of any term tẹ Quod erat demonstrandum. 


There was a considerable window of time during which the reflec- 
tions embodied in the noncompossibility theorem above should have 
been transparent. All that is needed for an appreciation of those 
reflections is a grasp of the concept of categoricity, a grasp of refu- 
tations as finitary and sound, and the conviction that refutation 
modulo axioms is our sole uniform means of access to the falsity of 
false claims about certain infinite structures. 

I remarked above that the noncompossibility theorem is perfectly 
general, afflicting all languages. Thus, for example, it establishes the 
noncompossibility for second-order language as much as it does for 
first-order language. One does not have to know that first-order logic 
is complete and conclude from that deep fact that first-order arith- 
metic will have nonstandard models. Nor does one have to know that 
second-order arithmetic is categorical and conclude from that sub- 
stantive fact that second-order logic is deductively incomplete. With- 
out knowing either that first-order logic is complete, or that second- 
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order arithmetic is categorical, one can say, on the basis of the 
noncompossibility theorem: "Look, it doesn't matter whether you try 
to describe the system N of natural numbers at first order or at second 
order. Whichever way you set about it, you will not be able to produce 
a categorical description of N within a language whose deductive 
system is even weakly complete (in the sense specified in (II))." 

The result is so simple and so general that one can be forgiven for 
wondering why no one discovered it well before Gédel’s proof in 
1929 that first-order logic is complete. It would not be anachronistic 
to expect mathematical experts of the day to have been minded of 
the "flavor" of the method of proof of the noncompossibility theo- 
rem. The idea of being able to do with a finite subset of objects of a 
certain kind what can be done with an infinite set of objects of that 
kind was not at all new. In 1871, Heinrich Eduard Heine had proved 
that any real function continuous on a finite closed interval was 
uniformly continuous. As J. C. Burkill and H. Burkill?* observe, his 
argument "contains the seeds of a covering theorem" (ibid., p. 71). In 
1894, Emil Borel proved that every covering of a finite closed linear 
interval by a countable collection of open intervals has a finite 
subcovering. By 1902, Henri Lebesgue had removed the restriction of 
countability. By 1905,2° what is now known as the Heine-Borel theo- 
rem “was essentially known": any set in a metric space is compact if 
and only if every open covering of the set contains a finite subcover- 
ing. This theorem is paradigmatically of the flavor required to make 
the noncompossibility theorem, if not more palatable, then at least 
digestible.?9 

It would not be anachronistic, either, to expect foundationalists in 
the early 1920s to be able to engage in the sort of minimally “model 
theoretic" thinking involved in the proof of the noncompossibility 
theorem. All that is required, after all, is contemplation of the deno- 
tahon relation between singular terms of the language and members 
of the domain of discourse. Alien intruders, avoiding denotation by 
any singular term of L, obviously destroy categoricity of theories 
expressed in L. Ever since the early work of geometers such as Veblen 
and Huntington (not to mention: Hilbert himself), mathematicians 
were well able to drive a wedge between language and its subject 
matter. They were flexible enough to appreciate, for example, that a 
finite (hence discrete) system of points modeling the axioms of pro- 
jective geometry establishes the consistency of those axioms— even 


M A Second Course m Mathematical Anahsis (New York: Cambridge, 1970). 
1*5 As evidenced by Borel’s note in Comxes Rendus, CXL (1905, I). 298-300. 
?* See Burkill and Burkill, pp. 69-71. 
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though the primary, intuitive applications of projective geometry are 
to infinite and continuous two- and three-dimensional spaces. 

The reader well-versed in the history of model theory will rec- 
ognize that the proof of the noncompossibility theorem is very like 
that of theorem 3 of Anatolii I. Mal'cev?? (1936), concerning the 
extendibility of infinite models. Mal'cev proved his result, how- 
ever, as a corollary to the compactness theorem for first-order 
logic (which he had generalized to uncountable systems in theo- 
rem 1 of the same paper). The noncompossibility theorem culls 
the most general features of the reasoning involved, in order to 
bring out the fact—not noted by Mal'cev—that a predicament is 
thereby generated for any language whatsoever. Robert Vaught?? 
has remarked that it is extraordinary that neither Thoralf Skolem 
nor Gódel observed (before Mal'cev's contribution) that the exis- 
tence of nonstandard models for Th(N) *is a simple consequence 
of the compactness theorem [for first-order logic]" (ibid., p. 877). 
It is even more extraordinary that no logician of their caliber 
pointed out well before the completeness and compactness theo- 
rems that categoricity and even a weak form of logical complete- 
ness would be impossible to attain simultaneously. 

The predicament established by the noncompossibility theorem is 
to be distinguished from what is usually called Skolem's paradox. In 
1920, Skolem?? improved a result of Leopold Léwenheim, showing 
that any model of a theory contained a countable elementary sub- 
model of the theory. It is this version of the Léwenheim-Skolem 


Lo aus dem Gebiete der mathematischen Logik,” Matema- 

ticheskn sbormik, n. s. 1, 3 (1936): 323-36; English translanon "Investigations in the 

Realm of Mathemancal Logic," in Mal'cev, The Metamathematscs of Algebraic Systems: 

Collected Papers, 1936-1967, Benjamin F. Wells III, ed. and trans. (Amsterdam: 
North-Holland, 1971), pp. 1-14. 

* Introductory Note to Gódel's reviews of two of Skolem's papers, in Kurt Godel: 
Collected Works, Volume I, Feferman et alia, eds. (New York: Oxford, 1986), pp. 
376-78. The papers in question by Skolem were "Über die Unmóglichke:t einer 
Charakterisierung der Zahlenreihe mittels eines endlichen Axio 
(1988), and Über die Nichtcharaktenmerbarkeit der Zahlenreihe mittels endlich 
oder abzåhlbar unendlich vieler Aussagen mit ausschliesslich Zahlenvariablen" 
(1934), both to be found ın Skolem, Selected Works tn Logic, Jens Erik Fenstad, ed. 
(Oslo-Bergen-Tromso: Universitetsforlaget, 1970), pp. 845-66. 

mbinatorische Untersuchungen über die Erfüllbarkeit und Beweis- 
barkeit mathematischen Sátze nebst einem Theoreme über dichte Mengen," in 
Fenstad, ed., pp. 103-36. 
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theorem that Paul Benacerraf?? regards as being of greatest impor- 
tance. 

The “Skolem predicament” is that one cannot, at first order, char- 
acterize uncountable structures (such as the reals, or the universe of 
sets) up to isomorphism. Note that the predicament is limited to 
first-order languages. Now, Erik Ellentuck?! has claimed that 


One of the earliest goals of modern logic was to characterize familiar 
mathematical structures up to isomorphism...:n a first order language 
[emphasis added] (ibid., p. 639). 


John Corcoran,*? however, challenges this view. He adduces the date 
of Skolem’s aforementioned paper and claims “there appears to have 
been very little interest in first order languages before [1920]” (id, 
p. 192, fn. 7). Thus, Ellentuck (according to Corcoran) must be 
misdescribing the imputed goal. 

The observations below about what will be called the *pre-Godelian 
predicament” are not subject to criticism on the same score. For this 
predicament is independent of any particular choice of, or prefer- 
ence for, first-order languages over other languages. 


VL THE PRE-GODELIAN PREDICAMENT 
The noncompossibility theorem tells us that whatever axiomatization 
Xabout M we were to provide to an inquiring intellect, we could have 
no guarantee that he would be able both to appreciate (in principle) 
every consequence of Xas following from X, and to "form the proper 
conception" of M as the source of our inspiration for our axiomati- 
zation. 

This predicament is pre-Gódelian. The adjective adverts to its 
conceptual, not chronological, provenance. It shows that, even 
before we try to prove positive results, such as the completeness of 
first-order logic, we ought to realize that our epistemic and com- 
municative aspirations in mathematics are already thoroughly 
compromised. We can only come to know truths with certainty by 
finitary means. But when the structure M about which we are 
coming to know truths is a countable infinity of definable ele- 


9? See his symposium with Crispin Wright, "Skolem and the Skeptic,” : 
of the Anstolaluan Sonaty, Supplementary Volume LIX (1985). 85-115 and 87-137, respec- 
tively. For a discussion of this exchange, and an argument for the claim that the 
Skolem predicament does not afflict the intuitionist, see my and D. C. M. 
*Skolem's Paradox and Constructivism,” Journal of Philosophical Logic, xv1, 2 (1987): 
165-202 


3 c LCntegorichy Regained,” Journal of Symbohc Logic, x11, 3 (September 1976): 
OR « Categoncity,” History and Philosophy of Logic, 1 (1980): 187-207. 
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ments, the ineluctable consequence is that M cannot be charac- 
terized up to isomorphism by any set of axioms relative to which we 
have a weakly complete refutation procedure. As soon as we em- 
ploy a logic that is complete in this weak respect, we shall not be 
able to specify M up to isomorphism. Conversely, any language 
that allows us to specify M up to isomorphism will fail to have a 
logic that is complete even in that weak respect. Deductive and 
expressive power cannot simultaneously be optimized in our 
thought about any countable infinity of definable elements. This 
holds not just of first-order thought, but of thought tout court. In 
particular, such optimization is impossible in the case of our 
thought about the natural numbers, or about the rational num- 
bers, or about the hereditarily finite pure sets. For in these unique, 
intended structures, every element is definable. 

It is this condition of definability (or distinguishability) which 
ensures that the noncompossibility theorem does not conflict with 
Cantor's*? well-known result (1895) that every countably infinite 
linear unbounded ordering (D,«) is isomorphic to the ordering of 
the rationals. Cantor's back-and-forth method is able to generate 
the sought isomorphism precisely because the members of D are 
not distinguished and are not being combined by any algebraic 
operations that would also have to be accommodated in the iso- 
morphism being established. Thus, the mere ordering (D,«) is 
quite unlike the standard model of the rationals, all of whose 
elements are distinguished and enter into algebraic operations. 
One is led to wonder whether Cantor's result had perhaps fostered 
a widespread but mistaken impression, by the turn of the century, 
that countable mathematical structures would, in general, be cat- 
egorically describable. 

One would like to think not, and to think that the simple reflec- 
tions behind the noncompossibility theorem could, in principle, have 
been accessible to any philosophically minded mathematician (such 
as Bernays, Hans Hahn, Hilbert, Skolem, Veblen, Weyl, or Young) 
over a decade before Gödel proved the completeness and compact- 
ness theorems for first-order logic. 

The stark lesson there for the grasping was: if a mathematician 
really knows what he is thinking about, then no one could be in a 
position to deduce any given consequence of his thoughts. And 


55 "Beitráge rur Begründung der Transfiniten Mengenlehre,” Mathematische An- 
nalen, xLv1 (1895): 481-512; here 89- "Der Ordnungstypus p der Menge R aller 
rationalen Zahlen, die gróeser als 0 und kleiner als 1 sind, in ihrer natürlichen 
Rangordnung." 
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anyone who is in a position to deduce any given commitment that a 
mathematician makes by expressing certain thoughts cannot be sure 
what the mathematician is thinking about. Or, with apologies to 
Werner Heisenberg,** whose uncertainty principle for quantum me- 
chanics was, perhaps significantly for these investigations, formulated 
only in 1927: in countably infinite realms, you cannot know both 
where you are and where you are going. 

NEIL TENNANT 
Ohio State University 


** "Über den anschaulichen Inhalt der quantentheoretischen Kinematik und 
Mechanik," Zeitschrift fur Physik, xui (May 1927). 172-98. 
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FRIENDSHIP AND MORAL DANGER* 


Close friendships, Gandhi says, are dangerous, because “friends react on 
one another” and through loyalty to a friend one can be led into wrong- 
doing. This is unquestionably true.... The essence of being human is that 
one does not seek perfection, that one is sometimes willing to commit sins 
for the sake of loyalty...and that one is prepared in the end to be defeated 
and broken up by life, which is the inevitable price of fastening one's love 
upon other human individuals.! 


riendship is widely recognized to be an important human 

good, and standard philosophical accounts have sought to 

locate this good within a moral framework. So, for example, 
Aristotelians claim that friendship is a virtuous relation between 
persons and argue that the trust and intimacy of close friendship 
must be based upon mutual recognition of one another’s virtue. 
Indeed, on several recent views, friendship is most notably seen as a 
vehicle for moral self-examination and character improvement. As 
Nancy Sherman? describes the relation between close friends: 


Each is inspired to develop himself more completely as he sees ad- 
mirable qualities...manifest in another whom he esteems.... Charac- 
ter fnends..are eminently suited as models to be emulated (sid, 
pp. 105-06). 


In everyday experience, however, friendship surely plays a less exalted 
role. The inspiration toward moral improvement is not exactly at the 
heart of our interest in a regular card game or dinner date with 
friends. In fact, commonly enough it seems that our interest in our 
close friends can run directly counter to accepted moral require- 
ments. As the joke has it, a friend will help you move house, a good 
friend will help you move a body. Comic observations are often funny 
because we recognize and are amused by the gap between some 
highly romanticized or moralized view we might like to have of 
ourselves and what rings true of our ordinary experience. In the case 
of friendship, the gap between common philosophical accounts of 


* We are grateful to audiences at numerous philosophy departments and con- 
ferences for helpful discussions of earlier versions of this paper Special thanks are 
owed to John Campbell, Steve Matthews, Justin Oakley, and Michael Smith for their 
insightful comments and suggestions. 

1 George Orwell, “Reflections on Gandhi,” Collected Essays (London: Mercury, 
1961), pp. 455-56. 

7 *Anstotle on the Shared Life,” in Neera K. Badhwar, ed., Prendship: A Philosoph- 
tcal Reader (Ithaca: Cornell, 1993), pp. 91-107. 
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the good of friendship and everyday experience seems especially 
striking. 
I INTRODUCTION 

We focus here on some familiar kinds of cases of conflict between 
friendship and morality, and, on the basis of our account of the 
nature of friendship, argue for the following two claims: first, that in 
some cases where we are led morally astray by virtue of a relationship 
that makes its own demands on us, the relationship in question is 
properly called a friendship; second, that relationships of this kind 
are valuable in their own right.? In our view, then, efforts to locate 
the good of friendship wholly within the moral framework are mis- 
guided. Much of the good of friendship itself, and of what we have 
reason to do within it, has little, if anything, to do with morality. 
Indeed, the reasons that arise out of friendship may well conflict with 
moral considerations and may at times override such considerations. 
In order to argue our case that it is part of both the nature and value 
of friendship that it can lead us morally astray, let us begin by 
considering a contrast between an example from fiction of acting as 
a true and good friend, and a current, influential philosophical view 
of true and good friendship. 

Death In Brunswick*: Carl, the main character of the film Death in 
Brunswick, is no saint. Weak, vain, and disorganized, he is a severe 
disappointment to his mother. He drinks too much, and he works as 
a cook at a seedy nightclub in Brunswick where he falls foul of the 
owners by falling in love with a young barmaid. One night, Mustapha, 
his drug-dealing kitchen hand is badly beaten up in the back alley by 
the nightclub heavies. Carl is warned to keep his mouth shut, Mus- 
tapha is told that Carl is responsible for the beating. So late that 
night, Mustapha staggers into the kitchen and lunges at Carl, who is 
holding a long-pronged fork. Mustapha impales himself on the fork 
and dies. In a panic, Carl calls his best friend Dave, an easy-going 
family man. Against the protests of his wife, June, Dave dresses and 
drives to the nightclub to see what is up. His initial response when 
shown the body is that the police must be called. Carl begs him not 
to, saying that he could not cope with going to jail. Faced with Carl's 
fear, Dave takes charge and helps Carl move the body. They take it to 
the cemetery where Dave works, he breaks into a coffin in an open 
grave, stamps on the putrefying corpse inside to make room for 


* We thank Michael Smith for helping to clarify these claims. 
4 Written by John Ruane with Boyd Oxlade, directed by John Ruane (Meridian 
Films, 1990). 
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Mustapha, and re-closes the coffin. Later, they deny all knowledge of 
Mustapha's disappearance to his distressed widow and son. Now, in 
concealing Mustapha’s death from his family, secretly disposing of a 
body, interfering with a grave, and desecrating a corpse, Dave has 
committed some serious moral wrongs by anyone’s reckoning. But 
while Dave may have failed as a moral agent to do what he ought, it 
hardly seems plausible to think he has failed as a friend. Indeed, one 
might even think it a requirement of close friendship in these cir 
cumstances that Dave helps Carl move the body, and that he fails Carl 
in a serious way if he does not. Certainly, Carl invokes the friendship 
in asking for help and regards Dave’s action as testimony to the 
strength of their friendship. Thus, on this kind of picture of friend- 
ship, true and good friends may well be led to act against competing 
moral considerations in the pursuit of one another’s welfare. 

Now consider a current and common philosophical picture of true 
and good friendship, which we shall call the highly moralized account. 
Many writers seem to have been tempted to overstate the moral 
features of friendship by cashing out the value of friendship in wholly 
moral terms and, indeed, claiming friendship to be an essential 
vehicle for moral development and improvement. In a similar vein to 
the moral role-model view of Sherman, Laurence Thomas?® says that 
the love friends have for each other constitutes “the most fertile 
ground for acquiring the moral sensibilities”: 


...because of their love for each other they are deeply committed to each 
other's flourishing—moral and otherwise... Accordingly through their 
interactions they seck to enhance rather than stifle each other's moral 
flourishing...the moral sensibilities that a flourishing companion friend- 
ship realizes enhance the quality of our moral interaction with others 
(ibid, pp. 158-55). 


On this view, the value of friendship lies in the selfless concern and 
respect for others which it models, in the specific moral learning that 
comes out of the comment on our lives and character which friends 
are especially entitled to offer, and in the moral example presented 
by the other which, as tbeir close friend, we shall want to emulate. 
Although Thomas and Sherman do not think that friends are con- 
stantly engaged in moral criticism and encouragement or other 
activities designed to promote each other's moral flourishing, it is 
plain they think that companion friendship is, of its nature, morally 
demanding. On their kind of view, it is a conceptual truth that since 
we want those we love to flourish, this must include their moral 


5 Ling Moralb: A Psychology of Moral Character (Philadelphia: Temple, 1989). 
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flourishing. To the extent, then, that we accept from the outset a 
person's character flaws without trying to improve them, to the extent 
that we are not concerned with their virtue, they claim that the 
relationship falls short of true friendship. It is a function of close 
friendship that friends contribute significantly to each other's self- 
understanding, and this we cannot do if we tolerate, or are indifferent 
to, each other's moral failings; for here a friend would be a mere 
sycophant and her loyalty be blind. It follows, then, that if we fail each 
other morally in these respects that we fail each other as friends. 

If this kind of view were right, then there could be no fundamental 
conflict between the reasons for action which arise out of friendship 
and the requirements of morality. A true and good friendship cannot 
lead us astray, for its status as a true and good friendship depends 
upon its moral qualities. Clearly, on this highly moralized account, 
Carl and Dave are not true and good friends. As Dave's friend, Carl 
should have been especially sensitive to the moral quality of the acts 
he, in part, leads Dave to perform. He should think it against friend- 
ship that Dave would help him move the body, lie to the victim's 
relatives, and so forth. Now, surely, whatever one might think of the 
moral correctness of such things, it is hardly against true and good 
friendship that Dave would help Carl out in these ways. Indeed, if 
it were, and true and good friendship were as the highly moralized 
view claims it is, then it would be a good available to very few of us, 
bearing little resemblance to the basic human good we ordinarily 
and so widely recognize it to be. It certainly bears little resemblance 
to the relationship which is so widely thought to be marked by an 
agentrelative commitment to the particular interests and welfare 
of another, and which has, on this account, been thought by 
many philosophers to present a serious challenge to impartial moral 
theory.” 


5 As Thomas says: “insofar as being morally virtuous constitutes a form of moral 
flounshing, we want those whom we love to realize themselves in this way as well” 
(sad., p. 147). 

7 That friendship does involve such a commitment is, of course, the point of 
Orwell's attack on Mahatma Ghandi. Philosophers who acknowledge the conflict 
between the good of friendship and the requirements of impartial morality divide 
between those who, like Orwell, accept the moral risk that friendship brings and 
those, like Kant, who wish to circumscribe friendship by subjecting it “to principles 
or rules preventing excessive familiarity and lmitng mutual love by requirements 
of respect — Th« Metaphysics of Morals, Mary Gregor, trans. (New York: Cambridge, 
1996), p. 216. 
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IL FRIENDSHIP AND PLURAL MORAL VALUES 

Perhaps Carl and Dave's friendship can be acknowledged and the 
good of their friendship accommodated within a broader moral 
framework that adopts a plural view of the good and acknowledges 
that there are a variety of ways of acting well, not all of which are 
commensurable with each other. So, Dave's helping action may have 
realized one kind of moral good but failed to realize some other 
values that might also justifiably have guided his choice. 

In recent times, there has been a move by philosophers to consti- 
tute friendship as a basic moral relation and as a model for our 
interactions with others. Feminists, such as Marilyn Friedman, favor- 
ably contrast the equality, reciprocity, and voluntariness of friendship 
with the unequal power relations and fixed social roles of family, 
work, and community. As well, she and others, such as Laurence 
Blum,? see the interest friends have in each other's wellbeing as a 
specifically moral concern. So Blum says: “Friendship is an expres- 
sion of moral activity on our part— of a type of regard for another 
person, a giving of oneself and a caring for another for his own 
sake... It is genuine care for another person which constitutes a 
moral activity of the self" (ibid., pp. 198-99). 

Insofar, then, as the reasons for action which arise from friendship 
do so from an altruistic concern for and commitment to the other's 
good, these reasons might well be plausibly thought of as moral 
reasons, and to this extent friendship might be seen as a morally 
valuable and virtuous relationship. 

Now, Dave's action uncontroversially displays such a commitment 
to his friend Carl. Thus, the Death in Brunswick case may demonstrate 
a conflict within morality between different kinds of moral values— 
the wellbeing of a friend against the lying and law-breaking involved 
in the case. My commitment to my friend is, as Friedman points out, 
quite unlike a commitment to abstract or impartial moral principles 
from which the agent derives specific practical judgments that apply 
to all relevantly similar circumstances. Rather, as she puts it: "the 
interests and best interests of the friend become central...to determin- 
ing which of one's own actions are right or wrong and which goals 
and aspirations are worthwhile" (op. cit, p. 191). As my friend's life 
unfolds in new and unexpected ways, so, too, do the moral determi- 
nants of my actions. This is, in part, due to the opportunities for 
moral discovery which my privileged access to my friend's perspective 
affords, but Friedman's main focus here is on the attitude I must 


8 What Are Frends For? (Ithaca: Cornell, 1993). 
° “Friendship as a Moral Phenomenon,” in Badwhar, ed., pp. 192-210. 
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adopt toward the friend's perspective. For my friend's own concep- 
tion of her good must be taken seriously by me if I am committed to 
her rather than to abstract morality. If I take my friend seriously, I 
shall at least sometimes be prepared to act on her behalf, even where 
such action lacks support from my more general moral principles. So, 
for example, I might lie to conceal a friend's moral lapse (say, an act 
of adultery), even though I disapprove of botb lying and adultery, 
because I see that my friend needs time to resolve the situation in her 
own way, and I trust her to do so. 

This view of what is entailed by a commitment to one's friend 
clearly goes beyond an active concern for the friend's good character 
and the ceteris paribus moral permission to favor the friend's inter- 
ests which Thomas and Sherman would be happy to allow. And, 
again, if it is right, then many apparent conflicts between friendship 
and morality should better be seen as conflicts within morality. Inso- 
far as Dave acts altruistically out of a concern for Carl, which takes 
seriously Carl's view of his own good, he acts for a moral reason. 

It is uncontroversial that good and true friends have this kind of 
deeply felt concern for each other, and that this interest in the 
wellbeing of the particular other who is their friend goes beyond a 
willingness to help out in times of crisis. Within the friendship, it will 
more generally inhibit their performing certain kinds of immoral 
actions and tend to promote their performance of certain morally 
good actions. Good friends will not exploit each other, they will try to 
avoid actions that would cause the other pain, they will routinely 
promote each other's interests, and they will delight in each other's 
successes. So individuals must reach a minimum moral standard in 
these kinds of ways if they are to be fit for friendship at all. But apart 
from this moral concern and activity that is internal to friendship and 
focuses on promoting the welfare and wellbeing of the friend, how 
compatible is friendship with morality more broadly conceived, even 
given a plural moralvalues view? 


II DIRECTION AND INTERPRETATION IN FRIENDSHIP 
The plural moral-walues view focuses on the altruistic concern we 
have for the friend's wellbeing as the core moral value in friend- 
ship.!? A relationship that may feature such moral concern, however, 
even when it is a deeply felt, particularized concern for the other's 
wellbeing, is not distinctively a relation of friendship on this account. 
Other kinds of relations between persons, such as the parent-child 


19 Friedman thinks, however, that the commitment we have to our fmend’s 
interests as such provides scope more generally for moral learning and growth. 
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relation, pastoral relations, or the relation of being a good doctor or 
teacher to another, may similarly be governed, in part, by a particu- 
larized and informed concern for the wellbeing of another. So, for 
instance, the good teacher may act for the sake of a particular student 
and do so from a deeply felt concern for their welfare. Clearly, 
though, the teacher does not thereby act as a friend.!! Thus, in order 
to distinguish and more fully understand the nature and good of 
friendship, we need to look at a broader set of governing conditions 
that might plausibly be thought to characterize what is distinctive 
about relations of friendship. 

Let us now set out some features which we think are partly consti- 
tutive of close friendship and which serve to identify and broaden our 
appreciation of the interest we have in each other as friends.!? Our 
account of the ways in which friendship is governed by a distinctive 
kind of engagement with the other, and of how this gives rise to 
reasons for action where the other is concerned, should help to show 
the narrowness of the focus on the moral concern for the wellbeing 
of the friend as an account of the good of friendship. For it demon- 
strates that a large part of the good of friendship need not be 
expressive of any particular moral interest at all. 

All accounts of the nature of close friendships agree that such 
things as mutual affection, the disposition to promote the other's 
serious interests and well-being, and the desire for shared experi 
ences are necessary constituents of the relationship. In addition, we 
claim that it is a constitutive feature of companion friendships that 
friends are characteristically receptive to being directed and inter 
preted and so in these ways drawn by each other. As a close friend of 
another, I shall be especially disposed to be directed by her in our 
shared activities—to play in a card game, go bushwalking, or go to the 
movies. Even if our interests are, as it happens, remarkably similar, 
my reasons for action where she is concerned do not depend upon 
this contingent similarity in the way that they might, say, if we were 
merely members of the same common-interest club. In the case 
where my close friend's interests diverge from mine, her interests 
continue to have action-guiding force for me, since in friendship it is 
her interests as such that are important, not her interests under some 


11 See Blum's discussion of the conscientious teacher who spends considerable 
time after hours assisting a student he does not much like—"Vocation, Friendship, 
and the Community: Limitations of the PersonaHmpersonal Framework,” in Owen 

and Amelie O. Rorty, eds., Identity, Character, and Morahty (Cambridge: 
MIT, 1990), pp. 178-98, here pp. 176-81. 

12 For a more detailed presentation and defense of this account, see our “Friend- 

ship and the Self,” Ethics, cvm, 3 (1998): 502-27. 
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description that has no essential connection to her. The interests of 
the other in friendship, whether serious or slight, are not, in general, 
filtered through one's antecedent tastes and interests or subjected to 
rational or moral scrutiny before they acquire action-guiding force. 
As Elizabeth Bennet says to Mr. Darcy in Jane Austen's Pride and 
Prejudice! of the influence of friendship on action: “A regard for the 
requester would often make one yield readily to a request, without 
waiting for arguments to reason one into it" (ibid, p. 43). To say, 
then, that one is directed by one's close friends is to point to the 
distinctive and commonplace ways in which one's choices are shaped 
by the other, and one's interests and activities become oriented 
toward those of the friend. In this way, the process of mutual direc- 
tion characterizes and helps explain an important part of the partic- 
ularistic nature and value of close friendship. 

A second significant feature of close friendship is the way in which 
friends contribute to each other's selfconception. Close friends of- 
ten recognize and highlight aspects of one another's character, they 
often accept such interpretations from one another, and their self- 
conception is often changed and enriched by seeing themselves 
through their friend's eyes. I notice, for instance, my friend Ste- 
phen's finely tuned, obsessive sensitivity to minor irritations, such as 
to noises I would have thought even dogs cannot hear. When I 
highlight this feature to Stephen, he may not only come to see these 
sensitivities as a salient part of his character and personality, but my 
interpretation may impact upon how this character trait continues to 
be realized—so now, for example, he jokes of his sensitivities by 
exaggerating them even further. Thus, Stephen's character and self- 
conception are also, in part, drawn or shaped by my interpretations 
of him. 

Having one’s interests and attitudes directed, inierpreied. and so 
drawn in the ways described is, in our view, both typical and distinc- 
tive of companion friendship. This process of mutual drawing goes 
beyond the altruistic concern and respect for the wellbeing of the 
other which is also fundamental to friendship, and clearly shows how 
the self in friendship is, in part, a relational thing that is developed 
and molded through the friendship. Understanding one's attach- 
ment to a friend in the light of this mutual drawing process helpfully 
explains the broader and more complex nature of the interest one 
has in a friend and the distinctive ways in which friendship contrib- 
utes to one's character and gives rise to reasons not shared by others. 


1* New York: Oxford, 1990. 
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As a friend, I am partly determined by my friend's interpretations of 
me, and I have reasons to act that are directed by Aer quite ordinary 
interests, such as her interest in ballet or movies, as well as by her 
more serious welfare interests. 

Now, with respect to these sorts of reasons which we have on 
account of friendship, the connection to reasons arising from moral 
considerations is importantly contingent. It is here that our view 
clearly parts company with the plural moralvalues view. It is an 
important part of a pluralist moral view of the good of friendship (as 
well as of a highly moralized view) that friendship provides an op- 
portunity for moral transformation and growth. We agree that friend- 
ship does have this potential. But one should not make too much of 
a connection between friendship and moral transformation or 
growth in the attempt to locate its value within morality. For it is in 
large part due to the special receptivity to the other's direction and 
interpretation in friendship that such transformation through friend- 
ship is possible. Presumably, the mutual drawing that goes on in 
friendship will, for the most part, neither lead to moral improvement 
nor lead us astray, but just as it may lead us to act in morally right or 
good ways, so it might also lead us to act in morally wrong or bad ways. 
It is not uncommon for minor moral vices to play a part in a good 
friendship. Indeed, a good friendship might well include a focus on 
certain vices. Recklessness is not morally admirable, but it might be 
what I like about you and it may well structure the ways in which we 
relate to each other and the activities we share. I am just as likely to 
be directed by your interest in gambling at the casino as by your 
interest in ballet. Or perhaps I might break a promise to give a 
colleague some free tickets to the movies which I have won in a raffle, 
when out of the blue you call me and suggest that we go. Friends may 
be just as inclined to accept from each other interpretations that 
highlight their minor vices in some attractive way as ones that present 
them as fundamentally good. My friend might interpret an incipient 
tendency toward gambling or promiscuity or doing unflattering im- 
itations of acquaintances as exciting, wild, cool, or hilarious, and this 
might change both my self-conception and my reasons for action. 

Now, in the promise-breaking case, the moral stakes are not high. 
My colleague might be looking forward to seeing his favorite actor in 
a new movie but will not likely suffer serious harm or distress at my 
letting him down. Although I might tell a lie to provide a more 
palatable cover for my change of plans, the deception here is surely 
more a misdemeanor than a crime. Still, I do act in a morally wrong 
or bad way, and the moral stakes are not altogether insignificant. 
Equally telling in such a case is that my friend's wellbeing is not 
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significantly at stake when I am drawn by her interest to act against 
the available moral reasons. We need not suppose that my friend's 
welfare importantly hangs on the night out at the movies, or that my 
deeply felt concern for her sake is what moves me. Similarly, any 
concern for the other's welfare cannot plausibly explain how we 
might embrace certain moral vices in a friend, such as their reckless- 
ness or cruel wit.'* Thus, while the plural moral-value view might, as 
we saw, plausibly embrace the good of friendship in Death in Bruns- 
unck type cases as a moral good, it will not account for a large part of 
the good of friendship which we pursue in these more everyday cases 
where friendship conflicts with morality. 

It would be foolish to suggest of those cases where friendship 
moves us against competing moral reasons that we thereby exhibit a 
lesser friendship or realize less of the good of friendship. It might not 
be morally praiseworthy of me to spin a tale to my colleague and 
break my promise to her so that my friend and I can go off to the 
movies together. But it is hardly the case that I am not being a good 
friend here. I might be a perfectly good friend. I might just not be a 
perfectly moral one. And the nature of the interest I have in her as 
my friend, and the reasons I have to act as her friend which I do not 
share with others, such as, for example, my colleague, is more natu- 
rally explained by my special receptivity to her direction than by any 
distinctively moral concern for her welfare. 

We think the above sorts of conflict cases, and the explanation we 
give of them, will have some interesting implications for the contem- 
porary debate over whether the good of friendship can be accommo- 
dated by our major moral theories. If we are right, and it is a familiar 
and common enough feature of true and good friendship that we 
would be directed to disregard moral claims in acting for or with the 
friend, it may be a mistake to think that our major moral theories 
could accommodate friendship. This will be a particular problem for 
them if one thinks they ought to be able to. But before we address 
this point, there are some key objections that might be made to our 
account of how good and true friendships can lead us into moral 
danger. Let us consider, then, stronger and weaker versions of ob- 
jections to our claim of conflict between friendship and morality. 


IV OBJECTIONS TO THE CONFLICT CLAIM 
First, there is a strong line of objection that would reject either or 
both of our claims that we may be led morally astray by the demands 


1* This point must, of course, be limited by this concern. it is not true and good 
friendship to encourage your friend into alcoholism or a game of Russian roulette. 
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of a relationship that is properly called a friendship and that such a 
relationship is valuable. One common, and seemingly plausible way 
of putting the strong line against both of our claims is this. Rather 
than it falling within the scope of good and true friendship for me to, 
say, tell a lie or break a commitment to another to go to the movies 
with my friend, such action must surely lead her to wonder how I can 
be a good friend to her, for now she should think that I might just as 
well lie to her. And if she cannot trust me not to lie to her, bow can 
we possibly be close friends? Now, lying to and cheating a friend is 
plainly against friendship. The objection, thus, seems to have some 
bite against our claims. But the underlying point upon which the 
objection rests—namely, that someone who behaves badly in their 
dealings with one person or set of people cannot be trusted to behave 
well in that respect with others—is clearly false. Heinrich Himmler 
organized the mass slaughter of Jewish people, but he may well have 
been a conscientious and loving husband, father, and friend. Cer- 
tainly, his family and friends did not have to fear that he was plotting 
their deaths. And there is nothing odd in supposing that a rapacious 
business tycoon may be a very model of generosity toward those dear 
to him. Indeed, it is quite commonly the case that individuals com- 
partmentalize their behavior in these ways. So, though I might rightly 
be worried if I noticed that my friend routinely lied to and cheated on 
her other close friends, it seems that her bebavior in lying to her work 
colleagues or even to her spouse need have no worrying implications 
for her behavior toward me and her trustworthiness as my close 
friend. Her behavior in lying for me is surely proof of friendship 
rather than something that might undermine the friendship. After 
all, she takes on the moral burden of telling the lie for me. 

Another version of the claim that a relationship that leads you 
astray is not after all a true friendship goes like this: a good and true 
friend is surely not the kind of person who will get into serious 
trouble as Carl did and call on you in the middle of the night, they 
would not expect you to break a promise or to cover for them with 
their partner, and, if they do, they exploit you, which is clearly against 
good and true friendship. Now, it is undeniable that some requests 
that might be made under the guise of friendship amount to exploi- 
tation. We would do well to be wary of a so-called friend whose chief 
interest in us seems to be as the provider of an alibi for her philan- 
dering. And we may well tire of repeated urgent and disruptive 
requests to bail out a friend who will not learn from past mistakes. 
But insofar as this version of the objection is directed against the 
kinds of examples we have given, it seems to rest on both a misplaced 
optimism about the circumstances of human life and a misplaced 
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idealism about human nature. We are fallible in judgment, suscepti 
ble to loss of control with respect to our own desires and emotions, 
and, often enough, without much control of the external circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves. It is thus hard to imagine that 
there would be anyone left with whom we could be friends if we were 
so rigid as to rule out from friendship anyone who might make a 
mistake, get into trouble, and ask for help; for anyone of us might 
find ourselves in a mess and in need of help, as Carl did. And it is 
hardly against friendship to turn to our friends at such times, even 
though the help we require may involve some moral wrongdoing. 
Nor is it against friendship to respond to such requests. Indeed, to 
reject my friend just when she is in trouble, whether through her own 
fault or not, suggests that I am, after all, only a fair-weather friend.!^ 

A second, weaker line of objection would be to argue that we have 
overstated the claim of conflict between friendship and morality by 
underselling the resources of morality to accommodate the conflict. 
We have already considered one such line of thought in our discus- 
sion of the plural moralvalues account of the Death in Brunswick case. 
There we were mostly concerned to make two points. First, while the 
plural moralvalues view might plausibly characterize such cases as 
presenting conflicts within rather than against morality, such conflicts 
still present a serious worry for highly moralized accounts of friend- 
ship. Second, even if Death in Brunswick type cases are properly 
conceived as conflicts within morality, there are other, more everyday 
conflict cases that are not plausibly conceived in this way. 

It has been put to us, however, that while there may be these more 
everyday, less serious, conflict cases, the Death in Brunswick type cases 
not only do not present a case of conflict against morality, they do not 
even present a case of conflict within morality; for even from an 
impartial moral view, one has, like Dave, good reason to help Carl 
move the body. After all, Carl is an innocent man, and helping him 
in these circumstances is necessary to avoid the great injustice of an 
innocent man being wrongly convicted of murder. 


15 Tt 1s true that it is reasonable to expect that close friends would not raadib place 
each other in situations where the other must dirty her hands by, for example, lying 
or breaking a commitment for him. But the fact that we expect that our close 
friends will not readily put us in conflict situations does not suggest that, once in 
those situatons, the weight of moral reasons necessarily overrides our interest in 
our friends. For we might also reasonably expect that, were the situation reversed, 
our close friends would favor our interest competing moral concerns. It is 
Just that as the close friend of another we do not want her to be placed in such a 
conflict situation. 
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While it may be true that anyone has reasons arising from consid- 
erations of justice to help Carl in these circumstances, it is not true 
that this is Dave's reason. Dave is not concerned about justice; he is 
concerned about his friend. Moreover, it is clearly appropriate that 
Carl's being Dave's close friend has special reason-giving force for 
Dave, and it is plausible to think it admirable tbat Dave is so moved. 
So, while Dave's action might also gain support from impartial mo- 
rality, this does not suggest that he does not have good reason to help 
simply on account of his friendship with Carl. It remains true that his 
being Carl's good friend does give him compelling reason to act 
against other moral considerations involved in the case. 

To see this, we can redescribe the Death tn Brunswick case so that 
Carl's distress at the prospect of police involvement, and Dave's 
reason to act on that distress, does not involve any appeal to the 
avoidance of some greater moral wrong, such as the conviction of an 
innocent for murder. On one such redescription, Carl does not fear 
that the police will think him guilty of Mustapha's murder, but he is 
currently involved in some unrelated, less serious wrongdoing which 
the police would certainly uncover if they were to look closely into his 
life at this point, and which, if uncovered, would cause him significant 
distress and reduce his already messy life to shambles. In this case, 
then, Dave's concern to help his friend and avoid a heavy police 
involvement in Carl's life by lying to Mustapha's family, disposing of 
the body, and helping to cover up Carl's minor wrongdoing—say, the 
stash of marijuana Carl has at home—is not adequately supported by 
moral considerations available to any conscientious moral agent 
Nevertheless, it might be thought that Dave has, on account of his 
close friendship with Carl, good and sufficient reason to act against 
these moral considerations and help Carl. 

In redescribing the Death in Brunswick case, however, so that Dave 
acts without the support of the impartial moral concern for justice 
and against some other important moral considerations in helping 
Carl, we need not suppose that the need to conceal some further 
wrongdoing plays any motivating role. Carl might simply have a 
pathological fear of the police—perhaps as a child he witnessed the 
secret police of his homeland murder his parents—and so, for this 
reason, panics at the thought of their involvement in his life. Know- 
ing this and knowing Carl's fragile mental state, Dave sees he has 
good reason to help Carl avoid heavy police involvement in his life at 
this point, and so helps him move the body. Perhaps he even sends 
Carl home and moves the body without involving Carl. Here, Dave's 
reason of friendship seems reason enough for him to act against the 
moral considerations involved in the case, tbough this would clearty 
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not be sufficient reason for just any morally conscientious agent. 
While avoiding significant distress for Carl might be a relevant con- 
sideration for any moral agent, there is also the greater distress of 
Mustapha's family to be taken into account, and this distress is 
significantly increased by Dave's actions in concealing Mustapha's 
death. The impartial morally conscientious agent would have a much 
weightier reason to report the death and ease the distress of Mus- 
tapha's family than to conceal it for Carl’s sake. So, while cases like 
the Death in Brunswick case might involve a cooperating reason to 
favor the friend from impartial moral concerns, this does not at all 
suggest that the reason-giving force attached to the friendship in 
these cases is not central to the conflict of values presented by these 
Cases. 16 


V. THE COMPATIBILITY OF FRIENDSHIP AND MORALITY 
In recent times, there has been a particularly lively debate on the 
issue of whether our major moral theories, specifically Kantianism 
and consequentialism, alienate us from our close personal attach- 
ments. The central target of this kind of attack has been the picture 
these moral theories give us of a moral agent who, in some psycho- 
logically significant sense, is moved, guided, or governed to act 
toward those to whom she is personally attached by the criterion of 
rightness put forward by these moral theories. Many writers now take 
the view that friendship is a basic human good which, for most of us, 
is central to the living of a worthwhile life. But if this is correct, and 
if there is some essential conflict between being a true and good 
friend and being a good moral agent, then morality has only a limited 
claim upon us. For most of us, it would not be reasonable to be 
governed by the criterion of rightness of a particular morality, where 
to do so would involve sacrificing our pursuit of close personal 
attachments. As Peter Railton!” puts it, “we must recognize that 
loving relationships, friendships...are among the most important con- 
tributors to whatever it is that makes life worthwhile; any moral theory 


16 It might be thought that the Teasongiving force attached to friendship is 
morally loaded so that, though imparnal morality cannot favor helping 
the friend in these cases, helping the friend will nonetheless tum out, on a plural 
moral view, to be the correct thing for Dave to do. But it is concervable that, even 
after allowing for some special moral duties and permissions attached to friendship, 
the weight of the moral reasons will still not favor moving the body. So, even on a 
pluralist view, and even from his own point of view, Dave might well act against the 
moral reasons in moving the body; he does what he, on balance, believes he ought 
not (morally speaking). And the same may be true of the case where we lie to 
conceal a fnend’s infidelity. 
17 “Alienation, Consequentialism, and the Demands of Morality,” ın Samuel 
Scheffler, cd., Consequentiahsm and us Critics (New York: Oxford, 1988), pp. 95-133. 
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deserving serious consideration must itself give them serious consid- 
eration... If we were to find that adopting a particular kind of 
morality led to irreconcilable conflict with central types of human 
well-being...then this surely would give us good reason to doubt its 
claims" (ibid., pp. 98-99). 

We have put forward two main sorts of cases of conflict between 
friendship and morality. Both, we think, are very familiar kinds of 
cases and quite widely and ordinarily thought to present an agent 
who acts from reasons of friendship, and who, though in doing so, 
does not act as a perfect moral agent, nevertheless acts well within the 
scope of true and good friendship. In the first, Death in Brunswick type 
case, the friend acts against very significant moral claims, from con- 
cern for the well-being of his friend. In the second, more ordinary or 
everyday kind of case, we indulge in minor moral vices with a friend, 
or break a commitment to another for him, without paying much 
attention to the competing moral claims. 

Now, if we are right, and these sorts of conflict cases present 
common and ordinary examples of the kinds of reasons we have on 
account of friendship, and if in these cases the agents involved are 
correctly understood as acting within the scope of true and good 
friendship, then being governed by a commitment to morality which 
would direct one to uphold the sorts of moral considerations that are 
violated in these conflict cases does directly conflict with our pursuit 
of true and good friendship. Moreover, our account shows how this 
conflict arises due to the very nature of friendship itself. It has often 
been claimed, of course, that friendship is incompatible with our 
major moral theories, that is, Kantianism and consequentialism. This 
debate has largely targeted the particular moral interests these the- 
ories would have us uphold—that is, duty and the maximization of 
the good—and sought to show how these interests are incompatible 
with friendship, while remaining silent on the nature of the allegedly 
conflicting good of friendship at stake. So it is possible that some of 
those who have claimed an incompatibility between friendship and 
consequentialism might nonetheless hold, say, the highly moralized 
view of the good of friendship. Our claims of incompatbility do arise 
from a view on the nature and value of friendship that is at stake in 
cases of conflict with morality, and this shows why the potential for 
such conflict is more pervasive than moral theorists have recognized. 
This has at least two implications for the current debate over the 
accommodation of friendship by our major moral theories. 

First, there is a problem for the project of showing how our major 
moral theories might govern the morally good agent and still accom- 
modate her pursuit of the good of friendship, namely, that on ac- 
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count of some common and ordinary features of the nature of our 
interest in and commitment to our friends, it is not clear that morality 
could accommodate it. For although friendship has some important 
constitutive features—such as affection and the altruistic concern for 
another's good—that might be perfectly compatible with morality or 
even positively morally admirable, the features on which we have 
focused—that is, the special receptivity of friends to each other's 
direction and interpretation— do not sit so well within a moral frame- 
work. This might perhaps not be true of, or so clearly a worry for, the 
consequentialist project to show how a commitment to maximizing 
agentneutral value is compatible with commitment to a friend; for 
whether it is or not will depend upon the relative weights consequen- 
tialism assigns the competing considerations in our conflict cases. If, 
for instance, the empirical facts are somehow determined to be such 
that the agent-neutral good will be better served by retaining the 
general practices of friendship depicted in our examples, then the 
consequentialist criterion of rightness would license our pursuit of 
such friendships.!? But this is not clear, since, of course, it is utterly 
unclear what the answer to such an empirical question might be. 
Indeed, it is utterly unclear how one would even set about trying to 
determine the answer. What is clear, however, is that commitment to 
some other familiar moral criteria, most notably the Kantian com- 
mitment to moral duty, could not accommodate the friendships 
depicted in our cases. Standard Kantian accounts are not going to 
license lying and breaking commitments, let alone moving bodies for 
our friends. 

No doubt it will hardly be news to the traditional Kantian that our 
close friendships may lead us into conflict with morality. After all, the 
fact that our inclinations may lead us astray has long been a central 
reason for the Kantian concern that we have our attachments, emo- 
tions, and affections firmly under the governance of a commitment to 
morality. On the Kantian view, since an interest in one's friends, like 
compassion or sympathy, does not, in itself, involve the concern to act 
rightly, it is an interest without moral content and so delivers right 
action merely accidentally. And so, the Kantian insists, the good 
moral agent will have her disposition to act as a friend governed, at 


18 For an argument designed to show that, even if this empirical claim were true 
and the consequentialist criterion of rightness would then license the pursuit of 
friendship, there remains good reason to believe that being governed by the 
consequentialist criterion is nonetheless incompatible with being a good and true 
friend, see Cocking and Justin Oakley, "Indirect Consequentialism, Friendship and 
the Problem of Alienation,” Ethics, cvi, 1 (October 1995): 86-111. 
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least indirectly, by her commitment to morality. A Kantian objector, 
then, might accept our first claim, namely, that a relationship that 
leads us morally astray may nevertheless count as a friendship, but 
argue that such a relationship is not valuable. On this line of objec- 
tion, one might think of friendship, not as an intrinsic or instrumen- 
tal good, but as a conditional or extrinsic good. One might accept 
that relationships of friendship make their own demands upon us 
and, indeed, even that some such demands might lead us morally 
astray. One would claim, however, that friendship is a conditional or 
extrinsic good because it counts as a good only where it is realized in 
a nonmorally corrupting way. When it is realized in a morally cor- 
rupting way, it simply is not a good at all.1? Let us now, then, focus on 
the second of our claims; that a relationship that leads us morally 
astray may not only properly count as a friendship but also may be 
valuable in its own right. 

We think it will be a problem for the Kantian—or any other 
theorist with a moral criterion of rightness that would claim for 
morality an overriding governing role in our deliberations about how 
we ought to act—that this criterion conflicts with friendship in the 
sorts of ways we have presented. For if, like Railton, advocates of this 
view of the sovereign status of moral reasons in deliberation and 
action wish to endorse the widely held view that accommodating 
friendship does provide a criterion of the acceptability of adopting a 
particular morality, then they must think it reasonable that we pursue 
our friendships only within the framework or scope of the governing 
morality we adopt. And it is not at all clear that this is reasonable. 

It is true that we expect our friendships to operate, at least for the 
most part and in normal circumstances, within the framework of our 
other serious commitments. Many of us have the commitments of 
busy working lives, family, and our other interests and pursuits. 
Nevertheless, we still manage to maintain perfectly good friendships. 
So the having of serious commitments that provide a framework 
within which we pursue our friendships cannot of itself be the source 
of serious conflict between friendship and other goods, such as 
morality. And most of us would endorse the view that, if a friend's 
interest would lead us to violate a moral prohibition where the moral 
stake is very high, then whatever loss might be incurred for the 
friendship, the moral prohibition must be respected. Although we do 
not ordinarily go through the process of arriving at an allthings 
considered judgment before acting for or with our friend, most of us 


19 We thank Michael Smith for suggesting this point 
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will do so in more extreme cases. In almost all cases, the balance of 
reasons will favor, for instance, not committing murder for a friend, 
and this is clearly not an unreasonable restriction on our enjoyment 
of friendship. 

Now, if the pursuit of friendship within the moral framework 
meant that conflict occurred only where we were directed by the 
other in such base or extraordinary ways, then it would be reasonable 
to accept that we pursue our friendships only within our adopted 
morality. The problem presented by our cases, however, is that there 
is also conflict between being governed by certain moral commit- 
ments and pursuing friendship in both admirable and perfectly 

ordinary ways. The pursuit of the friends’ wellbeing in Death m 
Brunswick type cases is, fortunately, not our common experience, but 
it is one we commonly think admirable. Our pursuit of friendship in 
the other sorts of cases we have given of being drawn by their interests 
and interpretations might not be so admirable, but it does seem quite 
common. To be restricted by morality from acting out of friendship 
in all these sorts of cases might well close off the possibility of our 
enjoying good and true friendships to a very significant extent. Imag- 
ine a friend who would not only not commit any serious moral wrong 
for you, but who would never place your interests, as such, above her 
commitment to morality in these other sorts of circumstances. She 
will help you move house but she would never, even in dire circum- 
stances, help you move a body. This may not matter so much to the 
friendship, given the degree of unlikelihood of your finding yourself 
in that kind of situation; but suppose, more tellingly, you come to 
realize that her commitment to conducting her friendships within 
the framework provided by her guiding moral theory is such that she 
would never indulge or enjoy your minor vices, and she would never 
cover for you or break a commitment for you unless the weight of the 
moral considerations was on the side of doing so. Her disposition to 
be directed and interpreted by you is thus, to that extent, subordinate 
to and filtered through moral considerations. Although she may well 
display particularized and partial care and concern for you and a 
preference for your company, it is hard to think of such a person as 
your close and intimate friend. For, given the pervasiveness of minor 
but nonetheless not altogether insignificant conflicts between the 
reasons arising from friendship and those arising from moral consid- 
erations, the moral framework within which she pursues the relation- 
ship imposes a kind of rigidity on her response to you which is 
inconsistent with the nature of such friendships. There is simply less 
good, qua friendship, to be had in a relationship like this. While we 
might be happy enough to have some of our friendly relations 
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restricted in this way, it would be a serious loss, indeed, if they all 
were. Given the clear disvalue to friendship of conducting our friend- 
ships entirely within the moral framework, it may well not be reason- 
able to accept that whenever there is a conflict between friendship 
and morality, the moral considerations must be overriding.?? 


VL CONCLUSION 
Our main points have been these. First, various highly moralized and 
currently quite common philosophical accounts of the nature of the 
good of friendship seem false, not only as accounts of the good of 
friendship itself, but even as accounts of what moral good might be 
central to friendship. Our friends are not normally or constitutively 
moral exemplars who thus inspire us to moral growth and improve- 
ment. Second, while a focus on the pursuit of the other's well-being 
from a particularized deeply felt care and concern might plausibly be 
thought of as both constitutive of close friendship and a central moral 
good of friendship, we shall miss much of the good of friendship, and 
of what we think we have reason to do on account of friendship, if we 
focus exclusively on our pursuit of the well-being of the other. Third, 
we have tried to show how the mutual drawing account of the nature 
of friendship helpfully explains much of the good one is commonly 
thought to have reason to pursue in friendship, and we have given 
some defense of the use of our analysis here. Finally, we have sug- 
gested some worrisome implications for the debate over the compat- 
ibility between friendship and morality of our consideration of the 
two central types of conflict cases between friendship and morality. 
And here we have claimed that the good of friendship does not sit 
well within the moral framework (or, at least, with some familiar 
versions of this) by showing that the nature of our commitment to, 
and interest in, our friends is inherently likely to lead us into moral 
danger. 
DEAN COCKING 

Charles Sturt University 

JEANETTE EENNETT 
Monash University 


* The overridingness of morality has been called into question before, notably by 
Susan Wolf. For Wolf, an overriding commitment to morality interferes with our 
attainment of various other goods and life pursuits at which it is prima facie 
reasonable for us to aim—*Moral Saints,” this JOURNAL, LXXIX, 8 (August 1982): 
419-39. 
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On the Contrary: Critical Essays, 1987-1997. PAUL M. CHURCHLAND and 
PATRICIA $. CHURCHLAND. Cambridge: Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Press, 1998. 349 p. Cloth $30.00. 


The rise of modern science generally and both the rise of the 
cognitive sciences and the fall of foundationalist epistemologies re- 
cently have inspired some naturalists to formulate views of science, 
language, and mind which part as decisively with mainstream Anglo- 
American philosophy as with continental thought. Attending to de- 
velopments in experimental and computational neuroscience for 
more than two decades, Patricia Churchland and Paul Churchland 
have blazed trails through territories first sighted by Wilfrid Sellars, 
W. V. Quine, and Paul Feyerabend. 

On the Contrary contains papers by each Churchland, by both 
Churchlands, and by Patricia Churchland and two collaborators 
which develop their version of naturalism while criticizing and com- 
menting on others’ work. Organized in three sections, these unfail 
ingly lively essays address eliminative materialism, the several 
dimensions of consciousness, and the philosophy of science. With the 
exception of the second discussion of Brownian motion, what redun- 
dancy there is only serves to help the reader track developing lines of 
argument 

The Churchlands’ version of naturalism holds that, on topics of 
mutual interest, the methods and musings of philosophers enjoy no 
privilege over those of biological, psychological, and—presumably— 
social scientists. If anything, the burden is on the philosophers— 
certainly when they disregard relevant scientific work. Continental 
and analytic philosophers' pronouncements about the phenomeno- 
logical or conceptual constraints on consciousness, reasoning, knowl 
edge, and more are not specifications of a priori conditions but 
merely conjectures that, with new scientific developments, may prove 
every bit as subject to revision or rejection on the basis of empirical 
evidence as the scientists’ hypotheses. These philosophical positions 
elevate intuitions— on which the work of scientists (and, apparently, 
that of historians and anthropologists) has had insufficient im- 
pact—to the level of permanent verities. What masks their utterly 
theoretical character is their proximity to common sense. But accord- 
ing to naturalism, common sense is itself thoroughly provisional. 
These issues are proving susceptible to empirical investigation, and 
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the methods and findings of science should be second to none in 
their study. 

The Churchlands envision startling conclusions. Their eliminative 
materialism holds that the supersor explanatory and predictive suc- 
cess of neuroscience and the discontinuity of its theories with common- 
sense psychology may someday license overthrowing the latter, even 
in first-person reports about our mental lives. Before philosophers 
unsympathetic to naturalism get too steamed up, though, they should 
keep three things in mind. 

First, stressing the speculative character of all of our claims, the 
Churchlands' conception of ‘theory’ is omnivorous. Consequently, 
when critics emphasize the practical roles of folk psychology (beyond 
its explanatory and predictive functions) in order to defeat their 
contentions about its theoretical status, the Churchlands argue that, 
on the contrary, those roles are perfectly routine functions of theo- 
ries. They champion the role folk psychology plays in our everyday 
social commerce and maintain that any theory that might replace it 
will exhibit superior capacities on exactly those fronts. 

Second, mindful both that neuroscience has only recently emerged 
from its infancy and that scientific findings are always tentative and 
incomplete, the Churchlands repeatedly sound unmistakable notes 
of caution about their proposals in these essays. On the basis of 
surveying neuroscientific research and of exploring its suggestiveness 
for addressing various philosophical problems, they simply hold that 
eliminative materialism constitutes as well educated a guess as any 
about the comparative promise of future neuroscience and common- 
sense psychology in these domains. They readily acknowledge, how- 
ever, that once issues prove susceptible to empirical investigation, 
their views, no less than their foes’, mostly become hostage to how 
ever the facts turn out. 

That stance contrasts strikingly with those of various philosophers 
they criticize— both obvious suspects (such as John Searle, Frank 
jackson, and David Chalmers) and less obvious ones (such as Daniel 
C. Dennett, some of the time)—who seem to think that what they can 
currently imagine must delineate both the limits on objective reality 
and the extent of physical possibility. On such approaches, thought 
experiment, unlike real experiments, are not only remarkably easy 
to do, they guarantee results that conform to expectations. Paul 
Churchland hints that such approaches enjoy all of the advantages of 
theft over honest toil (130). Consider, for example, insisting simul 
taneously that consciousness is a biological phenomenon but that— 
unlike any other biological phenomena—the workings of brains can 
only cause but cannot constitute consciousness. Lay claim to both 
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respect for and the respectability of science (by declaring conscious- 
ness a biological phenomenon) without any of the fuss of attending 
to actual research. Buy total relief from any worries that scientific 
research might have some impact on what we take to be imaginable on 
the basis of little stories about enough Chinese (none of whom know 
English) to fill one gym, instead of following detailed empirical 
research bearing on more neuronal connections than the people on 
ten thousand earths. (Incidentally, one of the salient points about 
paralleFprocessing models is precisely that none of those individual 
neurons would know English either.) 

No problem is a hard problem (and consciousness will never face 
reductive explanation) when we can presume that scientific findings 
must always conform to the constraints we imagine. Fortunately, 
practicing scientists have never neglected the theoretical, experimen- 
tal, and evidential insights that cross-scientific investigations produce. 
It is not merely that “principled” antireductionisms mostly neglect 
the relevant science, they also spurn what has probably been the 
single most effective strategy in modern science for improving our 
knowledge and, specifically, for vindicating hypothetical identities of 
exactly the kind they deny. 

That observation leads to the third point, namely, that the Church- 
lands are not eliminativists but identity theorists and reductionists (of 
a sort): 


'(1) about those several dimensions of consciousness (including qualia) 

(2) about what they hold are the many worthwhile positions in Feyera- 
bend's philosophy 

(3) about the intimate connections between reasoning and emotion (in 
a particularly splendid essay) 

(4) various general pronouncements to the contrary notwithstanding, 
about some parts of folk psychology (for example, 202) 


The critical point here is that for the Churchlands, the tighter the 
reductive connections between two theories at different analytical 
levels, the more reason we have for retaining the reduced theory and 
regarding it as vindicated, even if it undergoes some modification 
and its principal virtues are only practical. 

It is important not to overplay this third point, though, for two 
reasons. First, the Churchlands have repeatedly underscored the 
obvious failures and limitations of folk psychology's explanations and 
predictions. They are profoundly pessimistic that most of folk psy- 
chology will ever map very well on to the vector-to-vector trans 
formations that our billions of neurons routinely accomplish. 
Unquestionably, their eliminativism targets folk psychology primarily. 
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The second reason is more complicated and, ultimately, points to 
a nagging problem with the Churchlands' view. Their landmark 
insights about putative scientific reductions falling on a continuum of 
degrees of intertheoretic commensurability and about the possibility 
of some theories, neurocomputationally construed, preserving the 
conceptual and explanatory patterns of others without satisfying the 
rigorous material and logical demands of traditional reductionists 
have not dislodged their fidelity to some features of strict reduction- 
ism in interlevel contexts. For them, crossscientific investigations will 
vindicate upperlevel theories, if and only if the lowerdevel theory 
preserves an equipotent image of the upper-level theory. Any hypo- 
thetical identities the Churchlands entertain identify psychological 
states with distributed representations in brains. Although neurocom- 
putational researchers regularly highlight response patterns in neural 
nets' hidden layers that deliver approximations of familiar features, 
the Churchlands mostly despair that analogues of any of the more 
complex states folk psychology countenances will surface in future 
neurocomputational models. 

Now to the nagging problem. Other naturalists also: 


(a) accord philosophical speculation no special privilege 

(b) recognize the value of crossscientific connections besides the rig- 
orous ones traditional reductionism demands 

(c) subscribe to a substantially broader conception of theories that 
encompasses their practical roles 


Yet, precisely because of these commitments, they find the Church- 
lands' eliminativism in interlevel contexts puzzling for at least three 
reasons. First, examples of elimination in mature sciences result from 
revolutionary or evolutionary changes within, not between, analytical 
levels. Second, many productive theories in the social sciences em- 
ploy concepts that overlap with their folk-psychological counterparts. 
Naturalists have no reason to draw any principled distinction between 
natural and social science. Wherever science is done well, it merits 
our attention. Third, lower-level sciences and their theories gain 
epistemic benefits from empirical evidence and the associated exper- 
imental practices that upperevel sciences and their theories inform. 

The first reason suggests that recent science provides little prece- 
dent for an elimination of the sort the Churchlands envision. The 
second and third suggest that, even if it were politically possible 
within the scientific community, the fell-swoop elimination of folk 
psychology by neuroscience without retaining a thriving and semr 
independent program of psychological research will impoverish both 
subsequent social science and subsequent neuroscience. But that is to 
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sound a broadly Feyerabendian theme of the type the Churchlands 
claim to celebrate, namely, that the pursuit of scientific knowledge 
will profit from retaining explanatory approaches at a variety of 
analytical levels. 

These disagreements notwithstanding, not only these naturalists 
but all philosophers will find the essays in this book consistently 
rewarding. 

ROBERT N. MCCAULEY 
Emory University 


Papers in Metaphysics and Epistemology. DAVID LEWIS. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1999. ix + 453 p. Cloth $64.95, paper 
$19.95.* 


The present volume is the second of three that collect nearly all of 
David Lewis's articles not already in his earlier Philosophical Papers. 
Among other things, Lewis continues to develop two main themes of 
his work: Humean supervenience and modal realism. But other 
Lewisian themes and topics are featured as well: the status and nature 
of properties, ontological commitment, and other basic ontological 
issues; the mind-body problem and the nature and status of experi- 
ence and our knowledge of it. 

The volume begins by documenting Lewis's conversion away from 
egalitarianism of properties to acceptance of two distinctions he 
earlier rejected: one due to David Armstrong,? between properties 
that are natural and those which are not, and one between intrinsic 
and extrinsic properties, using a strategy of Jaegwon Kim's.? The 
distinctions are drawn and used, for example, toward solving Put- 
nam's paradox. Other issues of ontology and ontological commit- 
ment in the first half of the volume include the problem of the many, 
the ontology of holes, and the problem of intrinsic change, as well as 
Armstrong's combinatorialism. Finally, we are offered a solution to a 
problem for Humean supervenience, a doctrine to be discussed 


* My thanks for discussion to David Lewis, and also to Stewart Cohen, Jonathan 
Schaffer, and Timothy Williamson (although we ranged mostly beyond what is 
found here). 

1 New York: Oxford, 1988, 1986. 

* Universals and Scwntific Reaksm (New York: Cambridge, 1978). 

3 “Psychophysical Supervenience," Philosophical Studses, xL1 (1982): 51-70. 
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below. The foregoing accounts for a little more than the first half of 
the volume. 

Highlighted in the remainder are four topics: (a) the mind/body 
problem, with a defense in four papers of Lewis's "Australian mate- 
rialism"; (b) the nature of color and color experience; (c) problems 
of rational belief, including both (i) Dutch-book arguments and (ii) 
Saul Kripke's Pierre puzzle; and (d) a contextualist account of knowl 
edge attributions. Moving beyond Lewis's earlier baunts, this con- 
cluding paper proposes an account of knowledge attributions which 
is meant to illuminate some main problems of epistemology. 

Given the space available, I shall pass over topics already much 
discussed in the literature, although papers collected here have been 
an important part of that discussion. Some, indeed, have recently 
advanced discussion to a new level, as do the papers on Humean 
supervenience and on tbe intrinsic/extrinsic distinction for proper- 
ties. Beyond my brief description of the contents, I shall raise one 
general question about ontology, but that is all. Most of what I have 
to say will concern the part of the collection which departs most 
widely from Lewis's earlier work, the concluding “Elusive Knowl- 
edge"; and even here I must be brief, restricting myself to a sketch of 
the proposed theory and a question or two. 


I 
The following is all from Lewis's summary of his Humean superve- 
nience: 


To begin, we may be certain a prion that any contingent truth whatever 
is made true, somehow, by the pattern of instantiation of fundamental 
properties and relations by particular things... 

Humean Supervenience...says that in a world like ours, the fundamen- 
tal relations are exactly the spatiotemporal relations: distance relations, 
both spacelike and timelike, and perhaps also occupancy relations be- 
tween point-sized things and spacetime points. And it says that in a world 
like ours the fundamental properties are local qualities: perfectly natural 
intrinsic properties of points, or of pointsized occupants of points. 
Therefore it says that all else supervenes on the spatiotemporal arrange- 
ment of local qualities throughout all of history, past and present and 
future... 

[If]...I defend the philosophical tenability of Humean Supervenience, 
that defence can doubtless be adapted to whatever better supervenience 
thesis may emerge from better physics... 

Humean Supervenience is meant to be contingent... (225-26). 


What does it mean to say that a property is "fundamental"? (One 
might also wonder what the term means if applied to a particular, but 
this is less pressing since Lewis believes that no two possible worlds 
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share any particular.) Lewis does make a detailed case in favor of 
“natural” properties, given his newly restrictive doctrine that distin- 
guishes “natural” properties as those “whose sharing makes for re- 
semblance, and the ones relevant to causal powers” (13). This 
distinction, he became persuaded, “was so commonsensical and so 
serviceable—indeed, was so often indispensable—that it was foolish 
to try to get on without it. We should accept it as primitive if need 
be” (2). 

It is not obvious, however, just how naturalness bears on funda- 
mentality—not evidently through entailment, anyhow; at least it 
seems not repugnant to reason that properties should form an infi- 
nite hierarchy (or that even particulars should do so), indeed one 
infinite in both directions. But it is not easy for reason to feel 
anything, repugnance included, absent a clearer definition of the 
dimension involved in the postulated fundamentality. (Here is what 
Lewis tells me in personal communication: "I intend ‘fundamental’ to 
be a synonym for my earlier term ‘perfectly natural’.” And he explains 
that the naturalness of a property is not a contingent matter.) Any 
how, if the dimension’s ordering relation is some “in virtue of” 
relation, then it is not easy to foreclose a priori the possibility that 
there be no set of properties than which no set is more fundamental. 
We might now be invited to include all properties altogether, or all 
those below a certain level of fundamentality, and be done with it. 
Then it would still be so that all truths supervene on the properties 
thus designated as “fundamental.” True enough, but that would be 
“fundamentality” by arbitrary stipulation: What would rule out the 
possibility that a proper subset of that set be more fundamental than 
it, in the sense that each of the properties in the less fundamental set 
would be exemplified, when it was exemplified, in virtue of the 
exemplification of one or more of the properties in the more funda- 
mental set? I see no way to rule out that, in this sense, there be no 
fundamental set of properties at all; for any set you might care to 
pick, there would always be a different set more fundamental than it. 
Nor is it precluded that there be plenty of natural properties even if 
none is fundamental (in the sense of being a member of a funda- 
mental set). That would just require that there be laws and causality 
and resemblance in such a universe—an open possibility despite 
infinite depth in the hierarchy of properties. (Lewis agrees that he 
cannot rule out the hypothesis of infinite depth, but regards it as 
far-fetched enough that it is “fairly safe” to ignore it Anyhow, it is a 
reason why Humean supervenience is advanced as only a contingent 
thesis.) 
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Itis not clear how much of the doctrine of Humean supervenience 
could survive rejection of ontological fundamentalism, especially re- 
jection of any such doctrine held a priori. I suspect that much of it 
could survive as a doctrine that there is a level of properties, that of 
current physics, such that all truths proper to our folk theories and 
special sciences are made true, somehow, by the pattern of instantia- 
tion of the properties on that level. This would seem to capture much 
of the content of the doctrine. But it will raise an interesting question 
(even if not one addressed to Lewis in particular). 

Suppose one wishes to downgrade our folk discourse as little more 
than a manner of speaking trying to limn a reality that proves elusive, 
since reality is to be limned only at the level of the more fundamental 
properties. If even that level might supervene on levels deeper yet, 
however, how then can it be declared a level where reality is really 
limned? Should it not suffer in turn the same fate earlier visited upon 
the less fundamental folk levels? 

Perhaps the answer is to be sought in the status that a property can 
have of being "natural" which might even be a matter of degree. 
Since being real can hardly be a matter of degree, however, an 
ontology based on degrees of naturalness will need some threshold of 
reality. And this question will remain: Why can there not be causality 
and resemblance at levels well above the level of physics? If the fact 
that there are levels deeper than that of current physics does not 
deprive that level of its proper causality and resemblance, how then 
can it deprive the levels above it? But if causality and resemblance can 
after all reside at the higher levels, then the natural would seem to 
rise above the level of physics. If so, where do we stop it? Short of the 
level of folk common-sense reality? On what basis? These questions 
press once we lose any realitydetermining distinction in terms of 
absolute fundamentality. 

The concluding paper, “Elusive Knowledge,” gives an account of 
the correctness of knowledge attributions. I first try to present the 
theory most accessibly in my own terms, and then pose some ques- 
tions. (Enclosure in angle brackets is a nominalizing device, as is 
capitalization; thus, both ‘(p)’ and ‘P’ can represent indifferently 
‘(the possibility) that p’ or ‘(the proposition) that p’, depending on 
context; and, of course, that is something they can manage especially 
well if there is no difference between these, which I am leaving open 
but perhaps Lewis is not: he tells me that it is “not clear” whether de 
se possibilities should count as propositions, though more often he 
would call them properties.) 

1. Terminology. 'Sdive' will indicate the status that a possibility has 
when it is not "eliminated" by S’s “evidence” (in Lewis's special 
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sense): that is, an Hive possibility will be one that is not incompatible 
with S’s having the experiences and ostensible memories that he has. 
'(f)-precluder' will indicate about a possibility that it is one in which 
pi is false. So a (p)-precluder is a possibility incompatible with (f). 
2. The theory (in a formulation equivalent to Lewis’s): 


(L1) Attributor A correctly attributes knowledge of fact (5) to S if and 
only if every Sive (p)-precluder is properly ignored by Ain making 
that attribution. 

(L2) A possibility Xis not properly ignored by A (in making an attribu- 
tion as in L1) if Xis any of the following: actual (or true), believed 
by S, epistemically justified for S, attended to by A, saliently similar 
to anything satisfying any of the preceding conditions. 

(L3) Defeasibly ("very defeasibly"), a possibility X may properly be 
ignored if either (a) it affirms that S is the victim of some glitch in 
any of the operative mechanisms of belief acquisition (such as 
perception, memory, or testimony) involved in S's acquisition of 
belief (), or (b) it is something that, in fact, is generally ignored, 
as is generally known. 


3. Some questions. One no doubt can attend to a proposition in many 
different ways: for example, by wondering whether it is so, by affirm- 
ing it, by denying it, by attending to S’s attending to it, and so on 
(561). That being so, apparently one attends to (f) if and only if one 
attends to (not). Thus, affirming either is tantamount to denying 
the other, wondering whether either is the case amounts to wonder- 
ing whether the other is the case, and so on. How then could any 
attributor A satisfy the requirements laid down by L1 - L3 for correct 
attribution of knowledge that p to a subject S, except in the relatively 
rare cases where S’s evidence (S's combination of experiences and 
memories) entails (p)? Take any fact (f) not entailed by S’s evidence. 
In that case, (not-f) will be an S-live (p)-precluder. So one must ask: 
Can A properly ignore (not-p) in attributing knowledge that f to S? It 
is hard to see how A could manage that, conjointly with the attention 
that he must give to (p) so as to attribute knowledge of it to S. 

One way to attend to something is to rule it out explicitly; another 
way is to consider explicitly whether it implies this or that, or to 
consider explicitly whether its negation implies this or that; and so 
on. For what it is worth, Lewis himself seems to employ this assump- 
tion in the following passage: 


Do I claim you can know P just by presupposing it?! Do I claim you can 
know that a possibility W does not obtain just by ignoring it? Is that not 
what my analysis implies provided that the presupposing and the ignor- 
ing are proper? Well, yes. And yet I do not claim it. Or rather, I do not 
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claim it for any specified P or W. I have to grant, in general, that 
knowledge just by presupposing and ignoring is knowledge; but it is an 
especially elusive sort of knowledge, and consequently it is an unclaim- 
able sort of knowledge. You do not even have to practise epistemology to 
make it vanish. Simply mentioning any particular case of this knowledge, 
aloud or even in silent thought, is a way to attend to the hitherto ignored 
possibility, and thereby render it no longer ignored, and thereby create 
a context in which it is no longer true to ascribe the knowledge in 
question to yourself or others. So, just as we should think, presupposi- 
tions alone are not a basis on which to claim knowledge (561-62). 


What is said here about the case of possibilities that you know just by 
ignoring them seems extensible to all propositions not entailed by S’s 
ostensible memories and experiences. No sooner is such a proposi 
tion attended to, as it must be when we attribute knowledge of it to 
S, than the possibility that it is false is attended to, and is no longer 
properly ignored, since no longer ignored; therefore, S could not 
correctly be attributed knowledge of any proposition not entailed by 
S’s ostensible memories and experiences. 

One might, of course, reject the principle that one attends to P if 
and only if one attends to not-P (and one might modify whatever 
needs modifying in one’s earlier views accordingly). But would that 
go far enough? Consider the four statements below. The result would 
be that even when A is right in making the first of them, he still would 
have spoken falsely, at that time, in circumstances otherwise the same, 
in making any of the additional three to follow. And this seems too 
heavy a cost for any theory to bear. 


e S knows that he is standing. 

e S knows that he is not sitting. [Presumably, if one attends to the 
proposition that one is not sitting, one does attend to the proposition 
therein negated, the proposition that one is sitting. ] 

e Smight easily not be standing now, but he is and he knows it 

e As to whether he is or is not standing, Sin fact knows perfectly well that 
he is. 


Tbe following alternative way to deal with the current difficulties 
has been pressed on me more than once. Perhaps for A to be right in 
saying 'S knows P' (a) it is only specific enough possibilities that 
cannot be admitted as S-live P-precluders attended to, while (b) not 
just any negation not-P would qualify as specific enough, if a possi- 
bility at all. This would deny us the general argument, that whenever 
A says 'S knows P', this involves S’s attending to a possibility, not-P, 
that must be precluded by S’s evidence if Ais to be right in attributing 
to S knowledge of P. This tack has its own attendant costs, however: 
for example, it still would have difficulty with the claim ‘S knows not 
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only that he is standing but also that he is not sitting'. This could not 
possibly be correctly claimed, not if the possibility that S be sitting is 
a specific enough possibility. 

Moreover, the following consequence now seems intolerable. Let P 
be the proposition that the stars are even in number, and suppose P 
is true. Then, if A says 'S knows P', it seems too easy for A to be right. 
For, in attending to P, A is not necessarily attending to not-P, or so we 
are now supposing for the sake of argument, and, in any case, even if 
he is attending to not-P, he is not necessarily attending to a specific 
enough possibility falling under not-P: for example, there is no 
specific odd number N such that A considers the possibility that the 
stars number N. So even when S does not so much as believe that the 
stars are even in number, and anyhow lacks any adequate basis for so 
believing, A would be able to affirm correctly 'S knows that the stars 
are even in number'. For neither singly nor in combination do the 
conditions in the theory seem capable of blocking the truth of this 
affirmation. What of the more specific possibility (S has the evidence 
he then has and not-P)? If this is always relevant, then again the only 
things S can correctly be said to know are those necessarily entailed 
by his evidence. And if it is only sometimes relevant, why so in 
particular when S is said to know that the stars are even in number? 

Having expressed doubt on particular points, I have none about the 
whole. These essays display not only the author's insight and technical 
prowess (even when it is really not *on display"), but also an engagingly 
nimble and elegant style, one especially pleasing when applied to the 
weightiest and driest topics in metaphysics and epistemology. Despite 
the doubt or disagreement recorded on specific points, moreover, and 
even leaving aside Lewis's important monographs and the other two 
volumes in this trilogy— one on philosophical logic* and one on ethics 
and related topics"—perceptive readers will be impressed by the scope 
and finish of Lewis's accomplishment. It is impressive that nearly all the 
published work is worthy of being collected and republished, showing 
how well it has stood the test of time. And even in this one volume, which 
collects papers in metaphysics and epistemology, there is a remarkably 
broad spread of topics. Taken as a whole, it is an accomplishment as 
difficult as it is rare. 

ERNEST SOSA 
Brown University 
Rutgers University 


* Papers m Philosophical Logic (New York. Cambridge, 1998) 
5 Papers in Ethics and Social Philosophy (New York: Cambridge, 2000) 
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Heidegger's Temporal Idealism. WILLIAM D. BLATTNER. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1999. 325 p. Cloth $54.95. 


Within a few years of completing Being and Time in. 1927, Martin 
Heidegger! famously abandoned his project of fundamental ontology 
and, with it, perhaps the grand conclusion it was anticipating, namely, 
that being is intelligible always only in terms of time, that time is "the 
horizon for any understanding of being at all" (ibid, p. 1). William 
Blattner's Heidegger's Temporal Idealism is one of the most thorough 
and densely argued contributions to the continuing speculation con- 
cerning Heidegger's abrupt and apparently permanent change of 
heart; it is also one of the best books currently available on his early 
philosophy. 

Blattner maintains that Heidegger's later thought, from the 1930s 
onward, takes its point of departure from a repudiation of what he 
calls the “ontological idealism” of Being and Time, the view that, as 
Heidegger puts it, “only as long as Dasein is...‘is there’ (gibt es) being” 
(SZ 212). Heidegger is supposed to have inferred his ontological 
idealism from his “temporal idealism,” the thesis that time depends 
on human beings. Temporal idealism is, in turn, the conclusion of an 
argument in Beng and Time purporting to explain the sequential 
structure of time itself, ordinarily conceived as a pure succession of 
empty instants, by tracing it back first to what Heidegger calls “world- 
time"—the series of enduring, significant times, or pragmatic nows 
appropriate for this or that worldly activity: time to get up, time to eat, 
and so on—and then further back to the primordial or “originary” 
(ursprünglich) temporality, which makes up the basic structure of 
human existence, or being-in-the-world. Blattner offers a brilliantly 
clear and compelling account of originary temporality as a nonse- 
quential structure of past, present, and future, which make sense, 
respectively, in terms of what Heidegger calls Dasein's "facticity" or 
affective attunement, its "falling" or absorbed coping, and its purpo- 
sive "projection" into possibilities, which Blattner construes as “abil 
ities," in a wide sense. According to Heidegger, originary temporality 
is tbe basis or "origin" of world-time, which, in turn, underlies the 
“ordinary” (vulgar) concept of time as a mere continuous, unending 
succession of qualitatively indistinguishable nows. 

Blattner argues, however, that Heidegger fails to explain the se- 
quentiality of world-time in terms of originary temporality, as he set 


1 Sen und Zet (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1927; 15th ed., 1979). Hereafter SZ. Trans- 
lations with page references to Blattner are his. All others are mine. 
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out to do, and so fails to derive the ordinary concept of time from the 
existential structure of being-in-the-world. If Heidegger’s putative 
explanation of time in terms of the structure of human existence 
fails, then he is not entitled to the claim that time in general depends 
on us. Moreover, the collapse of temporal idealism brings with it, in 
turn, the collapse of ontological idealism, hence a crisis at the very 
foundations of Heidegger’s project. Heidegger subsequently traded 
the idealism of fundamental ontology for the mystical posture of his 
later works, Blattner concludes, which no longer assert the depen- 
dence of being on human being, but instead treat being as something 
essentially mysterious and inexplicable. 

It is among the virtues of Blattner’s lucid presentation that he 
scrupulously cites not just those passages which support his argu- 
ment, but also nearly all the evidence and argument weighing against 
it. He candidly admits that his interpretation of Being and Time “is 
unusual, to say the least” (97), and he anticipates and responds to 
numerous objections along the way—sometimes convincingly, some- 
times not. His discussion is consistently deep and subtle, but I believe 
his central claims are mistaken. Specifically, I think his reconstruction 
of Heidegger’s project is flawed in two ways: substantively and meth- 
odologically. Substantively, I think Heidegger was not a temporal 
idealist. Methodologically, I think he was not trying to construct an 
explanation of the sequentiality of time. 

Temporal idealism, as Blatter defines it, is the thesis—never 
asserted by Heidegger himself—that “If Dasein did not exist, time would 
not obtain" (232). Not only did Heidegger not say this, I think he 
could not have, since doing so would rob him of the realism that 
Blattner agrees he maintains with respect to entities. Blattner cites 
Heidegger's reference, for example, to “the dependence of being, not 
of entities, on the understanding of being" (SZ 212; Blattner, 242, 251, 
his emphasis). Blattner tries to soften such remarks by assimilating 
them to Immanuel Kant’s “empirical realism,” though he also admits 
that “Kant, but not Heidegger, is an ‘ontic idealist’— one who 
entities...as dependent on Dasein/the subject” (245n). But if Heideg- 
ger is, like Kant, a temporal idealist, it is hard to see how he can avoid 
being an ontic idealist, too. If dinosaurs and meteorites, say, are 
genuinely Dasein-independent, then, surely, some of them preceded 
others in time. 

Blattner tries to preserve Heidegger's realism by ascribing to him a 
version of Kant's* distinction between a “human” and a "transcen- 


* Critique of Pure Reason, A26/B42. 
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dental" standpoint. From the empirical or human standpoint, the 
argument goes, it makes sense to talk about objects existing before 
and after we do, causally independent of us. But from the transcen- 
dental—or, for Heidegger, “phenomenological” (248)—point of 
view, questions about the dependence or independence of entities 
relative to Dasein are supposed to be “senseless,” or more precisely 
“unanswerable” in principle (242ff.), since they rest on the false 
presupposition of Dasein's nonexistence. This is Blattner's ingenious 
gloss on Heidegger's remark that “If Dasein does not exist... Then it 
can be said neither that entities are, nor that they are not” (SZ 212; 
Blattner, 238, 240). 

There is an unmistakable Kantian thread running through much of 
Heidegger’s “analytic” of Dasein, but I think Blatmer is wrong to read 
him as a transcendental idealist (233-54). Surely, the “human stand- 
point” is the only one it makes sense for an existential phenomenologist 
like Heidegger to entertain. Besides, of what philosophical use is a 
transcendental perspective, if all it does is generate senseless questions? 
Kant can embrace a distinction between an empirical and a transcen- 
dental standpoint precisely because, on his view, the latter purports to 
tell us something informative about the failure of our form of knowledge 
to grasp things as they are in themselves. The distinction can be doing 
no such work in the context of Heidegger’s ontology, and, surely, his 
attempt to deflect such questions in the above passage is not an endorse- 
ment but a repudiation of the distinction itself. 

Is there textual evidence to support Blattner's contention that 
Heidegger was a temporal idealist? In 1924, Heidegger does indeed 
say that “Dasein...is time itself," and, in 1925-26, that “time is...Dasein 
itself" (230). In 1927, he says, "There is no nature-time, inasmuch as 
all time belongs essentially to Dasein" (217, 231). The question is: 
Which of his own several notions of time is Heidegger bere denying 
to nature and attributing to, or equating with, Dasein? World-time 
and originary temporality no doubt belong to Dasein exclusively, but 
what about the ordinary or vulgar concept of time as mere succes 
sion? That concept is naively realistic, since the endlessness of the 
sequence of instants necessarily transcends Dasein's finitude. And 
Blattner acknowledges that, on Heidegger's view, that traditional 
conception of time "is not just an illusion. The tradition has not just 
made a mistake" (185). Indeed, in Being and Time, Heidegger writes: 
“The ordinary representation of time has its natural right,” which it loses 
only “if it claims to supply the ‘true’ concept of time and to be able 
to present the only possible horizon for the Interpretation of time” 
(SZ 426; Blattner 213). I am not convinced, then, that Heidegger 
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regarded time in that ordinary sense as anything dependent on 
Dasein, as Blattner's ascription of temporal idealism suggests. 

The passage to which Blattner calls special attention is from the 
Introduction to Metaphysics,’ the text of Heidegger's lectures of the 
summer of 1935. Heidegger writes: 


There indeed was a time when humans were not. But strictly speaking, 
we cannot say: there was a time when humans were not. In every imme, 
humans were and are and will be, because time only temporalizes itself 
insofar as humans are. There is no nme in which humans were not, not 
because humans are from eternity and to eternity, but rather because 
time is not eternity, and time only temporalizes itself in each case in 
every time as human-historical (151., p. 64; Blattner 217, 231). 


Blattner remarks: "Heidegger could not put the...thesis—that all time 
depends on Dasein— more clearly that this" (217); here, "Heidegger 
states clearly that he is a temporal idealist” (231). 

But there is another way of reading this seemingly paradoxical text. 
In insisting that there was a time when there were no human beings, 
though “strictly speaking" there was no time when human beings were 
not, Heidegger seems to be suggesting that time tn one sense depends 
on human beings and in another sense does not. One plausible reading 
of the passage would suggest that Heidegger believes that in the 
absence of human beings there is no “time’—which is to say no 
present, no now—even though events do indeed occur earlier and 
later than one another, prior and posterior to human existence, with 
or without us. Blattner is right that John McTaggart's distinction 
between an “A series" (past-present-future) and a "B series" (earlier 
and later), between a tensed and an tenseless view of time, does not 
capture Heidegger's own notions of originary temporality, world- 
time, and the ordinary conception (125). Nevertheless, it seems to 
me the distinction does offer a plausible reconstruction of his point 
in this case: events occur earlier and later in time independently of 
Dasein, but only thanks to Dasein is there a time in the sense of an 
abiding present with past and future horizons. Blattner regards this 
interpretation as overly naturalistic for Heidegger, but it strikes me as 
no bolder in that regard than, and is indeed arguably required by, the 
ontic realism that Blattner himself wants to preserve. 

Amore serious difficulty about this text, however, is the late date of 
its composition. Blattner's argument is that the failure of the deriva- 
tion of world-time, and so of the ordinary conception, from originary 
temporality led Heidegger to abandon temporal idealism in favor of 


? Emführung m dis Metapbhynk (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1958; 3rd ed., 1966). 
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the "mystical" orientation of his later works. But Blattner also tells us 
that Heidegger had already begun to lose confidence in the viability 
of fundamental ontology as early as "January 1927, before the extant 
portion of Being and Time was even in print" (xvi, 2 n2). If Blattner is 
right that the failure of temporal idealism is wbat prompted that 
sudden loss of confidence, why would he still be propounding the 
theory eight years later? 

Perhaps even more original and problematic than Blattner's substan- 
tive thesis, however, is his methodological claim that "at its core Heideg- 
gers enterprise is explanatory” (19). Temporal idealism, he argues, 
amounts to a two-step explanatory thesis "that ordinary time...can be 
explained by world-time" (19), and that " World-time depends explanatorily 
upon originary temporali" (165). Such an approach might be innocuous 
given a bland enough gloss on explanation. But Blatter appears to 
embrace a robust notion of explanation as an account not just of 
necessary but of sufficient conditions, and I think he is certainly right that 
Being and Time fails to supply such a desideratum. Since worldtime is 
sequential and originary temporality is not, an explanation of world-time 
boils down to an explanation of its necessary sequentiality. World-time is 
“what comes of originary temporality, if its features are sequential. But 
why,” Blattner asks, “should those features be sequential” (173)? Het 
degger’s account of time reckoning seems to assume temporal succes- 
sion, Blattner observes, whereas “it is precisely the successiveness of time 
that we are trying to explain” (175). 

I think Heidegger was not trying to explain the sequentiality of time. 
And if he was, what could possibly count as an explanation? More 
generally, I think Heidegger’s phenomenological project was not “ex- 
planatory” in any nontrivial sense of the word. What Heidegger offers in 
Being and Time, I would suggest, is an account not of sufficient explanatory 
conditions, but of hermeneutic conditions, that is, the conditions of intelli- 
gibility actually informing our interpretation of things. His argument 
would then have to do entirely with the understanding constitutive of 
Dasein’s beingin-the-world; it would not be competing with traditional 
metaphysical theories of time as such, nor would it entail temporal 
idealism. I think Blattner unfortunately obscures the distinction between 
this kind of hermeneutical phenomenology and metaphysics, between 
fundamental and traditional ontology, by frequently substituting the 
term ‘ordinary time’ for Heidegger's locution ‘ordinary concept of time’. 
Being and Time does not aspire to an explanatory theory of ordinary time 
itsel£ it offers a hermeneutical account of the conditions informing our 


ordinary understanding of time. 
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HYPOTHETICAL CONSENT AND JUSTIFICATION* 


he social-contract tradition in moral and political thought can 
be loosely characterized as an approach to justification based 
on the idea of rational agreement.! This tradition contains 
a variety of theories that are put to a number of uses.? My exclu- 
sive focus here will be contract views that rely upon hypothetical, 
as opposed to actual, consent? My main objective is to defend 


* I owe thanks to Akeel Bilgrami, Stephen Downes, Timothy Hall, Thomas E. Hill, 
Jr., Robert Johnson, Christopher W. Morris, Ram Neta, David Phillips, Tom Reid, A. 
John Simmons, Tony Smith, John D. Walker, Nicholas White, and William H. 
Wilcox for their helpful conversations with me about hypothetical consent or for 
their invaluable comments on earlier drafts of this essay. 

! Christopher W. Morns, “A Contractarian Account of Moral Justficaton,” in 
Walter Sinnott-Ármstrong and Mark Timmons, eds., Moral Knowledge? New Readtngs 
in Moral Epistemology (New York: Oxford, 1996), pp. 216-42, especially p. 216. 

* For discussions of differences within contractarianism, see Morris; James S. 
Fishkin, “Towards a New Social Contract,” Nous, xxiv (1990): 217-26; Jeffrey Paul, 
“Substantive Social Contracts and the Legitimate Basis of Political Authority,” 
Monist, LXVI, 4 (1983): 517-28; Samuel Freeman, “Reason and Agreement in Social 
Contract Views,” Philosophy and Pubhc Affatrs, xix, 2 (Spring 1990): 122-57; and 
Brian Barry, Theorses of Justice (Berkeley: California UP, 1989), pp 320-51. 

? Examples of hypothetical-consent theonsts include: Thomas Hobbes, Lena- 
than, C.B. Macpherson, ed. (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1968); John Rawls, A Theory 
of Justice (Cambridge: Harvard, 1971); David Gauthier, Morals by Agreement (New 
York: Oxford, 1986); and T.M Scanlon, *Contractualum and Utlitananism,” in 
Amartya Sen and Bernard Wilhams, eds, Ushtenanism and Beyond (New York: 
Cambndge, 1982), pp. 215-48, and his What We Owe To Each Other (Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1998). Examples of actual-consent theories include: John Locke, The 
Second Treatise of Government (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1952); Jean Jacques Rous- 
sceau, The Social Contract and Discourses, G.D.H. Cole, J.H. Brumfitt, and John C. Hall, 
eds. (London: Everyman, 1973); and Joseph Tussman, Obhgation and the Body Politic 
(New York: Oxford, 1960). For an interpretanon of Locke as a hypotheucal- 
contract theorist, see Hannah Pitkin, "Obliganon and Consent,” in Peter Laslett, 
W.G. Runciman, and Quentin Skinner, eds., Philosophy, Pohtics and Socsety, fourth 
series (Oxford: Baml Blackwell, 1972), pp. 45-85. For an argument that Rawls does 
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hypothetical-consent theories against what I call the standard mdict- 
ment: the claim that hypothetical consent cannot give rise to obliga- 
tion. I begin by explaining the standard indictment in more detail; 
next, I argue that the standard indictment does not apply to moral, as 
contrasted with, political contractarianism’; finally, I argue that, on a 
certain understanding of the relation between political legitimacy 
and political obligation, the standard indictment does not count 
against political contractarianism. 

L THE STANDARD INDICTMENT 
Hypothetical-consent theories aim to justify principles by positing an 
idealized choice situation, occupied by idealized agents who must 
decide upon (or “consent to") rules that should govern their inter- 
actions with one another when they are in actual, nonidealized 
society. The idea is that a principle is justified if it would be chosen by 
such agents under such circumstances. The nature of the idealization 
that occurs in hypothetical contractarianism varies, depending upon 
theorists’ views about impartiality, rationality, motivation, and the 
like. We can distinguish, though, between two general approaches to 
idealization. Some contractarians, such as T.M. Scanlon and John 
Rawls, include moral claims in their descriptions of the hypothetical 





not offer a genuine contract theory, see Jean Hampton, “Contracts and Choices 
Does Rawls Have a Social Contract Theory?" this JOURNAL, LXXVI, 6 (June 1980): 
915-38. For discussion of consent theories of pohtical obligation generally, see 
Harry Beran, The Consent Theory of Political Obhgaton (London: Croom Helm, 1987), 
and A. John Simmons, Moral Principles and Political Obligations (Princeton: University 
Press, 1979), pp. 57-95. 
^] call this criticism the standard indictment because of its ubiquitous accep- 
tance. See Ronald Dworkin, "The Onginal Poainon," in Reading Rawls, Norman 
Daniels, ed. (New York: Bamc, 1975), pp. 16-52, especially pp. 17-21; Daniel 
Brudney, “Hypothetical Consent and Moral Force,” Law and Philosophy, x (1991): 
235-70, pp. 235-40; Hampton, Political Philosophy (Boulder: Westview, 1997), pp. 
65-66, and her "Feminist Contractarianism,” in Louise Antony and Charlotte Witt, 
eds., A Mind of One's Own: Feminist Essays on Reason and Objecinnty (Boulder West- 
view, 1998), pp 227-55, especially pp. 233-85, 241-42; Henry Phelps-Brown, 
and the Generation of Inequality (New York: Oxford, 1988), pp. 494-95; 
Simmons, "Liberal Imparuality and Political Legitimacy,” Philosophical Books, XXXIV, 
4 (1998): 213-23, especially pp. 220-21; and Jonathan Wolff, An Introduction to 
Pohtcal Philosophy (New York: Oxford, 1996), pp 48-50. Some proponents of 
aeri cn theories grant that hypothetical consent does not bind, but 
hold that it nonetheless has some justificatory force. See, for example, Paul, p. 519; 
Freeman, p. 146, Fishkin, pp. 220-21; Morris, p. 219; Gerald Gaus, Value and 
Justification (New York: Cambridge, 1990), p. 328; and Barry, Justice as Impartiality 
(New York: Oxford, 1995), pp. 55-56. For a criticiam of the hypothetical structure 
of Hobbesian contractarianism that is distinct from the standard indictment, see 
Thomas Christiano, "The Incoherence of Hobbesian Justifications of the State,” 
Amencan Philosophical Quarterly, xxx1, 1 (January 1994): 23-38. 
5 Henceforth "contractarianism" will be used to denote the hypothetical variety. 
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agents and their circumstances. These moral claims place constraints 
upon the choices of the hypothetical agents; for instance, Scanlon 
attributes an explicitly moral motivation to the hypothetical choosers 
and specifies that they choose under conditions that preclude coer- 
cion. Following Christopher Morris, I call theories such as Scanlon's 
morally constrained.® 

Other contractarians, such as Thomas Hobbes and David Gauthier, 
do not include any moral claims in their idealizations. Hypothetical 
agents are ideal only in their capacities (especially their rational 
capacity) and their circumstances are ideal only with respect to the 
information available to them. Again following Morris, I refer to these 
views as morally unconstrained.’ In any case, the proposed idealization 
cannot be so extreme as to threaten the applicability of the rules 
generated to actual people. The purpose of idealizing, for all contract 
theorists, despite their differences in approach, is to eliminate the 
influence of irrelevant factors in the decision process of the imagined 
agents. 

Hypothetical-consent theories have a counterfactual structure: a 
rule is justified if ideal agents in ideal circumstances would have 
agreed to it. Hypothetical consent is not to be confused with actual 
consent about hypothetical circumstances. For instance, if one agrees 
to drive a friend to the airport if the friend's car is still in the shop, 
one actually consents even though she consents to do something that, 
at the time of her consent, is a hypothetical scenario. Hypothetical 
consent is also not to be confused with tacit consent. Tacit consent is 
a kind of actual consent, contrasted with express consent, whereby an 
agent's actions (such as acceptance of benefits) is taken, in particular 


5 See Morris, “Justice, Reasons and Moral Standing,” in Jules L. Coleman and 
Morns, eds., Rational Commitment and Social fustice: Essays for Gregory Kavka (New 
York Cambndge, 1998), pp. 186-207, especially p. 189. Allen Buchanan makes a 
disunction similar to Morris's but calls morally constrained views ‘moral contracta 
rianism’ and ee unconstrained views ‘bargaining theory contractarianism’— 
“Justice as rocity versus Subject-Centered Justice,” Philosophy and Public Affarrs, 
xix (1990): wd 52, p. 246 For a critical treatment of the morally unconstrained 
nature of Hobbes's view, sec Arthur Ripstein, "Foundationalism in Political The- 
ory,” Philosophy and Public Affazrs, xvi (Spring 1987): 115-37. For a discussion of the 
significance of the moral constraints embedded in Rawls's view, see Barry, Theories 
of fustws, pp. 337-40. For a criticism of Barry's approach, see Matt Matravers, 
"What's "Wrong' in Contractualism?” Utihtas, vm, sa (1996): 329-40. 

7 Typically morally constrained contractarianism has its roots in Immanuel Kant, 
while morally unconstrained contractananism has its roots in Hobbes. 

® Thanks to Akeel Bilgrami for noung this possible confusion. 
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contexts, as a sign of his consenting to tbe benefit-conferring ar- 
rangements.? 

The standard indictment of hypothetical-consent theories states 
(as I mentioned above) that hypothetical contracts are not binding 
and so cannot generate obligations. Consider Ronald Dworkin's ac- 
count of this objection, which is directed at Rawls. He says: “hypo- 
thetical contracts do not supply an independent argument for the 
fairness of enforcing their terms. A hypothetical contract is not simply 
a pale form of an actual contract; it is no contract at all” (op. cit, pp. 


17-18). Of the obligations that are purportedly generated by hypo- 
thetical consent, Dworkin says: 


[I]t may be that I would have agreed to any number of...rules if I had 
been asked in advance... It does not follow that these rules may be 
enforced against me if I have not, ın fact, agreed to them. There must be 
reasons, of course, why I would have agreed if asked in advance, and 
these may also be reasons why it is fair to enforce these rules against me 
even if I have not agreed. But my hypothetical agreement does not count 
as a reason, independent of these other reasons, for enforcing the rules 
against me, as my actual agreement would have (op. at, p. 18). 


Because it appears to do no justificatory work of its own, hypothet- 
ical consent is often referred to as a “metaphorical” or “heuristic 
device.”1° Hypothetical consent, on this view, simply highlights or 
reveals what is reasonable or what is just; it serves to illuminate a 
position that is independently justified. Às Dworkin states: 


[Y]ou use the device of hypothetical agreement to make a point that 
might have been made without that device, which is that the solution 
recommended is so obviously fair and sensible that only someone with 
an immediate contrary interest could disagrec. Your main argument is 
that your solution is fair and sensible, and the fact that I would have 
chosen it myself adds nothing of substance to that argument. If I am able 
to meet the main argument, nothing remains, rising out of your claim 
that I would have agreed, to be answered or excused (op. ait, p. 18). 


? In his review of Scanlon's What We Owe To Each Other, entitled “Reasons and 

Unreasons" (The New Republic (May 24, 1999): 34-38), Colin McGinn mistakes 

thetical for tacit consent. For a treatment of tacit-consent theories of political 
Sesion see Simmons, pp. 75-95. 

10 The idea that a hypothetical contract, or hypothetical consent, is a “heuristic 
device” or a “metaphor” is endorsed by Scanlon in “Nozick on Rights, Liberty and 
Property," Philosophy and Public Affairs, v1 (Fall 1976): 3-25, especially p. 17; and by 
Freeman, p. 185; and Morris, "The Relation between Self-interest and Justice in 
Contractarian Ethics,” Sonal and Polcy, v, 2 (1988): 119-53, and “Justice, 
Reasons, and Moral Standing,” p. 189. 
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Il. MORAL AND POLITICAL CONTRACTARIANISM 

There is reason to think that the standard indictment does not indict 
all varieties of hypothetical contractarianism. In order to see this, we 
must acknowledge some differences between moral and political con- 
tractarianism. Contractarian approaches to morality seek to justify 
moral principles; they purport to tell us what moral obligations we 
have. For example, Scanlon, who offers a morally constrained view, 
and Gauthier, who offers a morally unconstrained view, both seek to 
show that agents have a reason to conform to certain basic moral 
principles, such as those requiring us to refrain from harming others 
or obliging us to be truthful.!! Contractarian approaches to political 
authority seek to justify political principles (as in the case of Rawls's 
argument for principles of distributive justice), a particular form of 
government (as in the case of John Locke's argument for represen- 
tative democracy or Hobbes's argument for absolute monarchy), or 
the authority of the state generally)? But let us set aside these 
differences in emphasis found in the political-contractarian tradi- 
tion, and concentrate upon principles that are to be upheld by the 
state. It seems fair to say that whether a social-contract theorist 
focuses upon principles, forms of government, or sovereignty gener- 
ally, he wishes to justify such principles. 

Locke, though he is probably best understood as an actual-consent 
theorist, is instructive here. While he may have been primarily con- 
cerned with justifying representative government, he was also inter- 
ested in justifying certain political principles, such as the prohibition 
on vigilante justice or the right of citizens to own property. By 
political principles, then, I am referring to rules that are more 
abstract than actual laws. We can imagine, for example, a variety of 
laws, perhaps mutually incompatible, that would be consistent with a 
general principle permitting private ownership. I take it that these 
abstract principles are typically what political philosophers seek to 
justify. 

The problem of political obligation, on this understanding of 
political principles, is not felicitously expressed as a worry about the 
grounds for obeying the law per se. Rather, it concerns the source of 
the bindingness of abstract principles of justice and the grounds for 
state enforcement of these principles. As stated above, the principles 


" Gauthier, like Hobbes, may be interpreted as offering a justificanon for both 
morality and political institutions. 

1 Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and Kant (The Doctrine of Right in The of 
Morals, Mary Gregor, ed. and trans (New York: Cambridge, 1991)) all seem to be 
concerned, at least to some degree, to justify the very existence of politcal author- 
ity. 
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themselves are not, strictly speaking, enforced. Instead, laws imple- 
menting them are enforced. I shall assume for the sake of argument 
that political principles are capable of being successfully imple- 
mented by laws and that those laws are binding and worthy of 
enforcement, provided the principles underlying them are. Refer- 
ences below to the enforcement of principles are to be understood as 
references to the enforcement of laws that successfully implement 
those principles. 

We can see the differences between moral and political contract- 
arianism by looking at the differences between the principles said to 
be justified by each type of theory. The differences I shall enumerate 
revolve around the issues of bindingness and compliance. Consider first 
the issue of bindsngness. Notice that the standard indictment might be 
interpreted in one of two ways. It might be seen, first, as a global claim 
directed at any theory that employs hypothetical consent. On this 
account, the standard indictment states that the source of the bind- 
ingness of normative principles does not lie in the truth of a coun- 
terfactual claim about consent, but instead rests elsewhere. Perhaps it 
lies in some natural fact about certain action types (they promote 
utility, for instance) or is a consequence of the universalizability of an 
action's maxim. In other words, interpreted globally, the claim that 
hypothetical consent is not binding represents the rejection of a 
certain metaethical view of the source of normativity.!* 

But careful attention to the usual formulation of the standard 
indictment suggests that this interpretation is mistaken. Recall Dwor- 
kin's assertion: “my hypothetical consent does not count as a reason, 
independent of...other reasons, for enforcing...rules against me, as 
my actual agreement would have" (op. ct, p. 18). The comparison to 
actual consent suggests a second, narrower interpretation of the 
standard indictment. It suggests that critics of hypothetical-consent 
theories are not concerned with the problem of the bindingness of 
moral rules generally, but rather with the bindingness of those prin- 
ciples to which one might think consent is especially relevant. And 
most moral principles do not fall into this category: for instance, few 
moral theorists would claim that one must obey moral principles 
requiring us to respect persons or refrain from harming them un- 
necessarily only if we have consented to those principles. 

If advocates of the standard indictment were worried about the 
issue of bindingness generally, they would have just as much reason 


18 For a discussion of the problem of bindingness, see Christine Korsgaard, The 
Sources of Normatwity (New York: Cambridge, 1996). 
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to question the bindingness of a principle generated by actual con- 
sent as they would that of a rule generated by hypothetical consent.!* 
Indeed, they would have reason to examine the bindingness of moral 
principles said to be grounded in natural law, human psychology or 
dispositions, social convention, human reason, and so on. 

So, the standard indictment does not apply where hypothetical 
consent is used as a method for justifying moral principles—that is, 
where it is offered as the source of the bindingness of moral oughts— 
for in those cases it is irrelevant that hypothetical consent does not 
bind in the way that actual consent does. The bindingness of hypo- 
thetical consent in moral contractarianism is not intended to mimic 
that generated by actual consent. Likewise, it is a mistake for moral 
contractarians to respond to the standard indictment by asserting 
that hypothetical consent is the next best thing to actual consent!?; 
for actual consent, as I suggested above, is surely not a good candi- 
date for the ground of most moral obligations. Of course, one can 
become bound by consenting, and one may be acting immorally if 
one fails to meet one's consent-based obligations. But promises and 
contracts hardly exhaust the whole of morality. Indeed, most of our 
moral requirements, unlike certain principles of justice, have nothing 
to do with actual consent. 

Consider next the problem of compliance. Moral contractarianism, 
as Morris has pointed out, can have two distinct purposes. Some 
moral contractarians aim to justify moral principles; they wish to show 
which principles we are morally bound to follow. Others aim to give 
reasons for compliance; they wish to show that agents have reasons to 
fulfill moral obligations.!® As Morris puts the point: 


14 See David Hume, A Traatise of Human Nature, 2nd edition, LA. Selby-Bigge, ed. 
(New York: Oxford, 1978), pp. 516-25, for a discussion of source of the bindingness 
of promises. See also Michael H. Robins, “Promissory Obligations and Rawls's 
Contractarianism," Anabyns, xxxvi, 4 (1976): 190-98. 

15 Gauthier makes this puzzling claim in personal correspondence with Morris. 
See Morris, An Essay on the Modern Stats (New York: Cambridge, 1998), p. 126, note 
28. The idea that hypothetical consent 1s a substitute for actual consent or is 
designed to solve problems faced by actual-consent theories of political obliganon 
seems to be fairly widespread. See, for instance, Brudney, p. 285; Rawls, A Theory of 

Justis, p. 13; and Thomas Nagel, Eguahty and Partiality (New York: Oxford, 1991), 
p. 36. See also Simmons, “Liberal Impartiality and Polincal Legitimacy,” pp. 220-21 

16 If one is a strong internalist, this claim will seem incoherent. That a pnnaple 
us morally binding counts, on some theories, as a reason for abiding by it. For 
discussion of the internalism-externalism debate, see W.D. Falk, “‘Ought’ and 
Mouvation,” reprinted in The Collected Papers of W D. Falk (Ithaca: Cornell, 1986), pp 
21-41; David Brink, Moral Reaksm and the Foundations of Ethics (New York: Cam- 
bridge, 1989), pp. 37-79; and Michael Smith, The Moral Problem (Cambridge. 
Blackwell, 1994), pp. 60-91. Morris discusses the relevance of this debate to moral 
contractananism in “A Contractarian Account of Moral Justficanon.” 
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One might think...that the outcome of hypothencal rational agreement 
determines the nature and content of fundamental moral principles, 
without thinking that agents are necessanly provided thereby with rea- 
sons for action. Compliance may be another matter, because agreement 
may not always suffice to ensure that individuals in certain situations 
have reason to act in accord with mutually advantageous principles... By 
contrast... [some]...theorists think that rational agreement can provide 
reasons for compliance... The two aims of contractarianism are inde- 
pendent, and one does not entail the other.!? 


In this context, compliance is understood in terms of reasons (or in 
some cases motives) for acting morally. The philosophical worry is 
that agents lack reasons (or motives) for obeying moral principles. 
Contractarian theorists who address the compliance issue, then, are, 
in essence, seeking to answer the question, ‘Why be moral?’. 

Importantly, this question has little to do with enforcement by an 
external authority. But contractarian political theories are directly 
concerned with the issue of enforcement. Indeed, political contract- 
arianism might be described as a theory designed to justify the state’s 
enforcing certain rules against citizens. The centrality of state author- 
ity to contractarian political theories explains why Dworkin frames his 
criticism of Rawls in terms of enforcement. He says: “hypothetical 
contracts do not supply an independent argument for the fairness of 
enforcing their terms" (op. at, pp. 17-18). So, where the issue of 
compliance to moral rules pivots around the reasons or motives 
agents might have to fulfill their obligations, the issue of compliance 
to political principles pivots around the conditions under which the 
state is justified in forcing its citizens to obey. 

To ground an argument for compliance with moral principles in 
hypothetical consent is to argue that the fact that one would have 
agreed, under certain special circumstances, to follow a moral prin- 
ciple counts as a reason for following the principle under present 
circumstances (ibid.). There is no problem created in this case by the 
fact that agents have not actually been in those special circumstances 
and have not actually agreed to follow a particular principle; for the 
hypothetical agreement in moral contractarianism is not intended to 
provide grounds for enforcing the hypothetically agreed-upon prin- 
ciples. Hypothetical consent is not designed to justify an institution- 
alized authority's coercing someone to abide by a rule; rather, it is 
intended to show that one has a reason to follow it of her own 
volition. 


17 *4 Contractarian Account of Moral Justification,” p. 218. 
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By contrast, hypothetical-consent theories of political obligation 
can be interpreted as offering grounds for enforcement of rules 
issued by the state. If these theories are indeed designed to justify 
enforcement, then they suffer from the problem Dworkin identifies. 
For instance, if I agree to pay someone $25.00 to weed my garden, 
and I fail to pay him, then he has a right to extract from me the 
money I promised him. In other words, he has a right to enforce the 
agreement. But if someone weeds my garden and then tells me that 
I must pay him $25.00 because I would have agreed, had he asked, to 
pay him that amount to weed my garden, he has no right to extract 
that money from me. He has no right, in other words, to enforce the 
"agreement." (Or, alternatively, there is no agreement for him to 
enforce.) The truth of the counterfactual gives him no moral claim 
against me.!® So, when theorists aim to justify enforcement of rules by 
a political authority, it seems that, if they wish to rely upon consent, 
they must rely upon actual consent. Only actual consent sanctions 
coercion. 

In summary, the difference between actual and hypothetical con- 
sent which lies at the heart of the standard indictment is irrelevant to 
moral contractarianism. Moral principles, except in the special case 
of promises and contracts, have not been and are not plausibly 
justified by appeal to actual consent. The bindingness of most moral 
principles undoubtedly has a different source. So it does not count 
against hypothetical-consent theories of morality that hypothet+ 
cal consent does not bind in the way that actual consent does. 
Furthermore, the main virtue of actual consent is that it sanctions 
enforcement—if one fails to uphold an agreement, the promisee is 
licensed to force compliance. But in the case of fulfilling moral 
obligations, compliance is not a matter of force buta matter of having 
a reason or motive for action. And since hypothetical consent is 
sufficient to show that one has a reason for action, it is suited for 
moral contractarianism, although it is insufficient to justify coercion. 

A number of theorists have not properly appreciated the difference 
between moral and political contractarianism. Consequently, they 
mistakenly assume that these two forms of contractarianism are vul 
nerable to the same criticisms and have at their disposal the same 


15 This is because the truth of the counterfactual claim says no about the 
disposition of my will. As Jeremy Waldron points out: "When we move from asking 
what people actually accept to asking what they would accept under certain condi 
tions, we shift our emphasis away from the will and focus on the reasons that people 
might have for exercising their will in one way rather than another" —"Iheoretical 
Foundatons of Liberalism,” Liberal Rights. Collected Papers, 1981-1991 (New York: 
Cambndge, 1993), pp. 35-62, here p. 55. 
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resources for responding to criticisms. Samuel Freeman (of. cit.), for 
example, holds that Dworkin's version of the standard indictment 
applies to Gauthier's view. But to the extent that Gauthier is con- 
cerned to show why people have a (nonmoral) reason to abide by 
moral principles, the standard indictment does not apply. Gauthier, 
in essence, argues that abiding by moral principles is in the interest 
of persons conceived as instrumentally rational, self-interested utility 
maximizers. Assuming his argument is successful, Gauthier shows why 
it is rational for us willingly to be moral. He does not show that the 
state is sanctioned in forcing citizens to comply with its policies. He 
does not, in short, justify coercion. Hence, the fact that his argument 
is based upon hypothetical consent, which—as the standard indict- 
ment says—is not capable of justifying enforcement, does not under- 
mine his approach. 

Several theorists, including Brian Barry, Arthur Ripstein, and 
Thomas Nagel, attempt to appropriate Scanlon's moral contractari- 
anism for the purpose of justifying political principles—without rec- 
ognizing the hazards involved in this project. Scanlon maintains that 
an act is wrong "if its performance under the circumstances would be 
disallowed by any system of rules for the general regulation of behav- 
ior which no one could reasonably reject as a basis for informed, 
unforced general agreement."!? In other words, a moral principle is 
justified if it would not be rejected by hypothetical agents imagined to 
be reasonable, informed, and uncoerced. Of this view, Nagel says: 
“Although Scanlon is discussing contractualism as a moral theory, the 
extension to the conditions of political legitimacy is quite natural, 
substituting ‘enforced conformity for ‘unforced general agree- 
ment'."?? Nagel overlooks the fact that the difference between “en- 
forced” and “unforced” is philosophically crucial. Like Gauthier, 
Scanlon does not attempt to justify coercive enforcement of justified 
principles by a political authority so his view is similarly immune to 
the objection that hypothetical consent cannot bind in a way that 
sanctions enforcement. Yet Nagel maintains that Scanlon’s proce- 
dure can justify enforced compliance to political principles. But, as 
we saw above, the counterfactual structure of Scanlon’s theory dis- 
qualifies it as a method for justifying political obligations; the fact that 
ideal agents would agree to certain principles of justice does not 
sanction enforcing those principles against actual agents who have 
not in fact agreed. 


19 Scanlon, “Contractualism and Utilitarianism,” p 


7 Nagel, pp. 36-37. dec aa Marre hee as TARER D 67-79; and Ripstein, 
pp. 134-35. 
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II POLITICAL LEGITIMACY AND POLITICAL OBLIGATION 

The first step in my effort to undermine the standard indictment of 
bypothetical-consent theories was to show that it does not count 
against contractarian justifications of morality. The next step is to 
discuss a distinction, within political contractarianism, between poki- 
ical legitimacy and political obligation.*! Although some discuss the 
differences between these two notions,” legitimacy and obligation 
are often assumed to be conceptually inseparable. The nature of the 
conceptual tie, however, is understood differently by different au- 
thors. In what follows, I briefly discuss three common ways of seeing 
the conceptual relation between legitimacy and obligation. I next 
identify a problem shared by all of these approaches. Then I offer a 
way of understanding the relation between legitimacy and obligation 
which both avoids this problem and helps make sense of hypotheti- 
cal-consent theories of political authority. My suspicion is that the 
standard indictment of hypothetical-consent theories depends upon 
a particular way of seeing the relation between legitimacy and obli- 
gation which is both flawed in its own right and different from the 
way the hypothetical-consent theorist sees it. 

On what might be called the strong view, it is part of the meaning of 
“legitimate authority" that one is obligated to obey it. This view is 
advanced by Hannah Pitkin: 


To call somethung a legitimate authority is normally to imply that it 
ought to be obeyed. You cannot, without further rather elaborate expla- 
nation, maintain simultaneously both that this government has legit 
mate authority over you and that you have no obligation to obey it. .. Part 
of what "authority" means is that those subject to it are obligated to obey 
(op. at., pp. 62-63). 


While it is nonsense to say that I am not obligated to obey an 
authority to which I am subject—as this would amount to saying that 
I am not obligated to an authority to which I am obligated—it is not 
nonsense to claim that I am not obligated to a legitimate authority. 
The meaning claim that Pitkin makes is true not in virtue of the 
phrase "legitimate authority' but in virtue of the phrase 'subject to'. 


™ Throughout this secnon, I shall drop the modifier ‘political’ for ease of 
exposition. Unless otherwise specified, ‘obligation’ and ‘legitimacy’ should be 
assumed to mean ‘politcal obligation’ and ‘polincal legitimacy’. 

2 For example, Waldron, pp 45-50, William A. Edmundson, *Legitimate Au- 
thority without Polincal Obligation," Law and Philosophy, xvu (1998): 49-60; and 
Robert Ladenson, “In Defense of a Hobbesian Conception of Law,” Philosophy and 
Public Affazrs, 1x, 2 (Winter 1980): 184-59. For a critique of Ladenson, see Joseph 
Raz, “Authonty and Justification,” Philosophy and Pubic Affatrs, xiv (1985): 3-29. 
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By using that phrase, Pitkin covertly imports the notion of obligation 
into the notion of legitimacy. Indeed, the first statement of the quote 
is plainly false, and its passive construction obscures an important 
point. For me to *call something" a legitimate authority is not nec- 
essarily to imply that I should obey it. 

Assume, for example, that the government of Canada represents a 
legitimate authority. As a citizen of the United States, I am not, under 
normal circumstances, required to obey its laws. I am required to 
obey some of its laws when I am in Canada, but others, such as those 
requiring military service or permitting voting, simply do not apply to 
me. I am not capable of being subject to them, at least while I am 
subject to the laws of the United States government.?? 

There are also cases where I am capable of being subject to a 
legitimate authority but am still not, on conceptual grounds, obli- 
gated to obey it. Assume for the sake of argument that the authority 
of the Pope is legitimate. Surely, I am capable of subjecting myself to 
that authority. Yet there is no conceptual barrier to my recognizing 
the authority of the Pope's edicts and yet not being obligated to abide 
by them. I may simply choose not to subject myself to them. 

Notice that a similar conceptual line cannot be drawn between 
legitimacy and obligation in the case of moral principles. It is self- 
contradictory to claim that we are not bound to abide by legitimate 
moral principles. The very fact of their legitimacy binds us. If a moral 
prohibition on, say, torture, is legitimate, then moral agents are 
bound by it. By contrast, as I stated above, it is conceptually possible 
for a set of political principles to be legitimate, for one to be capable 
of subjecting herself to them, and yet for her not to be subject to 
them, without thereby failing to fulfill an obligation. Certainly, some 
argue that one is who is capable of being subject to a legitimate 
political authority is morally required to subject herself to it. That is, 
some argue that people have a moral duty to obey just governments 
(that apply to them).?* But those who hold this view must provide an 
argument for it. It does not follow directly from the fact that political 
principles are legitimate that one who is capable of being subject to 
them must obey them. In other words, to claim that one is morally 
required to obey legitimate governments is to introduce one possible 


P^ For a discussion of the jurisdiction problem, see Waldron, "Special Ties and 
Natural Duties," Philosophy and Public Affairs, xxu, 1 (1998): 3-30. See also Mark C. 
Murphy, “Acceptance of Authonty and the Duty to Comply with Just Institutions: A 
Comment on Waldron,” Philosophy and Pubic Affasrs, xxi (1994): 271-77. 

** For example, Rawls, A Theory of Justice, pp. 585-41; and Waldron, “Special Ties 
and Natural Duties " See also Simmons, Moral Principles and Political Obligations, pp. 
148-52. 
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ground of political obligation, which itself must be justified. So, the 
existence of a moral requirement to obey just political systems, if 
there is one, is compatible with the conceptual distinctness between 
justification (or legitimacy) and obligation which we find in political 
theory but which is absent in moral theory. 

Another view of the relation between legitimacy and obligation, 
called by one author, the obligationist view, states that a government is 
legitimate if and only if its citizens are required to obey it.” A weaker 
version of this view states that obligation is a necessary condition for 
legitimacy; a political system is legitimate if citizens are required to 
obey its rules.?9 On both of these views, legitimacy is understood in 
terms of obligation. As a consequence, the right of the state to coerce 
citizens is bound up with its legitimacy: if legitimate states are simply 
those to whom citizens are obligated, and being obligated sanctions 
enforcement of unfulfilled obligations, then legitimate states are 
permitted to coerce. 

Notice that the considerations brought to bear against the strong 
view pertain also to both varieties of obligationism. Those consider- 
ations severed the conceptual link between legitimacy and obligation 
by showing that legitimacy is not sufficient for obligation—one is not 
necessarily obligated to obey a legitimate authority. We have reason, 
then, to search for an alternative conception of the relation between 
legitimacy and obligation.?’ 

I propose the following alternative view. Think of a theory of 
legitimacy as giving a justification of political principles or arrange- 
ments. A legitimate principle or institution is one that is justified.” 


?5 The term ‘obligationist’ is from Rex Maron, "Two Models for Justifying Polit- 
ical Authonty,” Ethics, LXXXVI, 1 (1975): 70-75. According to Martin, both Hobbes 
and Locke are obligationists. David Copp calls the obliganonist view, the “tradi 
tional” view. According to him, the tradiuonal view includes the idea that citizens 
obligations to obey (and concomitantly the state's nght to rule) rest in the consent 
of the governed—"The Idea of a Legitimate State," Philosophy and Pubhc Affairs, 
xxvm, 1 (Winter 1999): 1-43. The strong view is, in fact, a version of the obliga- 
tionist view since it entails that obligation is necessary and sufficient for legitimacy. 
But I take it the obligationist view need not be understood as a meaning claim, and 
so might be interpreted as slightly weaker than the strong view. 

™ See, for example, Raz, p. 5; and Fishkin, p. 218. 

Y For further criuque of the obligationist (or traditional) view of legitimacy and 
obligation, see Copp, pp 8-14 

™In “Justification and Legitimacy,” which was pubhshed after this paper was 
composed, Simmons challenges the equation between jusuficaton and legitimacy 
offered here. He also suggests that those who disunguish between political obliga- 
tion and political legitimacy (a distinction he rejects) are, ın fact, noung a distinc- 
tion between legitimacy and justification. If I interpret him correctly, Simmons's 
motivation for distinguishing legitimacy from justification is smilar to my motiva 
tion for distinguishing legitimacy from obligation, namely, the worry that a political 
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Think of a theory of obligation as giving an account of why and under 
what circumstances citizens are required to obey justified rules or 
arrangements. On this account, first, legitimacy is a necessary, but not 
a sufficient, condition for obligation. Second, and consequently, in 
the justification of political authority, legitimacy is logically prior to 
obligation. Third, and again consequently, the justification of politi- 
cal principles or arrangements does not establish the right of the state 
to coerce; citizens are justifiably coerced to follow the rules of the 
state only if they are obligated to follow those (justified) rules. 


IV. THE JUSTIFICATORY FORCE OF HYPOTHETICAL CONSENT 

If we understand the relation between legitimacy and obligation in 
the way that I have proposed, we can begin to see the nature of the 
justificatory force of hypothetical consent. Hypothetical consent is 
designed to show that political principles are justified. In other words, 
principles that would be chosen by ideal agents in ideal circum- 
stances are legitimate. The fact that they would have been chosen 
is the ground of their legitimacy. Hypothetical consent does not 
show that one is obligated to follow such principles, or that the 
state is licensed to enforce such principles. On this understanding of 
hypothetical-consent theories, it is clear that the fact that hypothet- 
ical consent is not binding is not a problem. If hypothetical-consent 
theories are not designed to establish political obligation, then it is 
not a criticism of them that they are not successful in doing so. 

Nonetheless, one might think that hypothetical consent has no 
justificatory force whatsoever and so is not even capable of conferring 
legitimacy upon principles, let alone generating political obligation. 
This seems to be the position of those who refer to hypothetical 
consent as a "metaphorical" or *heuristic device." Such theorists, as I 
stated above, conceive of hypothetical consent as embellishing a 
position that is ultimately justified by means other than hypothetical 
consent. 

There are two kinds of independent justifications that authors who 
take the "heuristic device" view have in mind. Most commonly, the 
independent ground supposedly illuminated by hypothetical consent 
is the quality of the principles or institutions chosen. The reasoning 
is as follows: since hypothetical choosers are ideal, they would choose 
the best principles; in other words, they would choose the principles 
that ought to be chosen (in comparison with actual agents, who, 
because they are not fully rational, have impure motives and the like, 


authority's being justified does not entail an obligation to obey it, or a right of that 
authority to coerce people to obey it. 
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would not likely choose the best political principles). But on what 
grounds are the hypothetically chosen principles the best principles, 
or, the principles that ought to be chosen? The answer must be that 
they ought to be chosen because they are just. But in this case, the 
argument from hypothetical consent is empty. So, critics maintain, 
independent grounds must be provided to support the justice of the 
principles that would be chosen by hypothetical agents.?? And if this 
is the case, hypothetical consent drops out of the argument. 
Another way in which hypothetical consent is regarded as a meta- 
phorical device is that it represents the correct form of reasoning 
about political principles. This idea is best understood in terms of 
Rawls’s notion of pure procedural justice. "Pure procedural justice,” 
he says, "obtains when there is no independent criterion for the right 
result: instead there is a correct or fair procedure, such that the 
outcome is likewise correct or fair, whatever it is, provided that the 
procedure has been properly followed.”*! Ideal agents’ consent in 
ideal circumstances represents a fair procedure.*?? The sense in which 
hypothetical consent is, in this case, metaphorical is simply that the 
procedure described, since it is ideal, never actually takes place. 
Nonetheless, the principles that result from our thinking (that is, we 
moral agents) about how hypothetical agents would reason are justi- 
fied on the grounds that our thinking in this way is the correct way of 
reasoning about political principles. Whatever principles are the 
outcome of our thinking in this way are just principles. The differ- 
ence between the first and second interpretations of the metaphori- 
cal nature of hypothetical-consent theories can be stated succinctly as 
follows. On the first account, idealized agents would choose princi 
ples because those principles are just. The device of hypothetical 
consent merely illuminates the justice of these principles. On the 
second account, principles are just because idealized agents would 


® See Hampton, Political Philosophy, p. 66; Pitkin, p. 56; and Dworkin, pp. 37-53. 
This interpretation of hypothetical contractananism epis it as a case of what Rawls 
calls perfect procedural justice; see A Theory of Justice, p. 

9 See Hampton, "Feminist Contractarianism,” p. 245; [Um p 328; and Rawis, 
Pohtical Liberalism (New York: Columbia, 1999), pp. 273-74. 

31 A Theory of fusixce, p. 86; see also pp. 274-75 

3? The deliberation of hypothencal agents is not a case of pure procedural justice, 
since, according Rawls, pure procedural justice must be actual—A Theory of Justice, 
p. 86. Rather, the deliberanons of hypothencal agents model or represent a case of 
pure procedural justice; if agents actually deliberated behind a veil of ignorance, 
the outcome of their deliberations would be just solely on the basis of the fairness 
of that procedure. Rawis’s pomtion about the hypothetical nature of his version of 
the socal contract, and its relation to pure procedural justice, is stated clearly in 
Poltica! Liberahsm, pp. 273-74. See also Barry, Justice as Impartiality, pp. 213-16. 
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choose them. The device of hypothetical consent represents a fair 
procedure capable of yielding just principles. 

The first account of the metaphorical aspect of hypothetical- 
consent theories is based upon an incorrect interpretation of (most 
versions of) hypothetical contractarianism.** Those who maintain 
that hypothetical contractarians are forced (by the counterfactual 
structure of their theories) to base tbe justice of their principles 
ultimately on independent grounds seem to be unaware of the avait 
ability of the procedural interpretation. (Or perhaps they think that 
the procedural alternative is so implausible that it cannot be the 
correct view.) Both Rawls and Nagel state explicitly, however, that 
political principles are just, on their views, because they would be 
chosen by idealized agents, and not the other way around. Moreover, 
they are careful to explain why arguments for political principles 
designed to govern pluralistic societies must not be based on consid- 
erations beyond hypothetical rational agreement. 

The second account of the metaphorical nature of hypothetical- 
consent theory gets the theory right. But one wonders what the point 
is of calling hypothetical consent a heuristic device on the correct 
interpretation.55 The fact that the agreement never actually takes 
place does not make the agreement metaphorical. It makes it hypo- 
thetical. Moreover, it is misleading to say that the correct form of 
moral reasoning that is represented by hypothetical agreement is the 
actual justification for political principles, while hypothetical agree- 
ment is merely a heuristic device. If principles are justified in virtue 
of the fact that they are the outcome of a certain form of reasoning, 
and that reasoning requires deliberating about what hypothetical 
agents would agree to, then hypothetical agreement is central to the 
justification. There is no self-sufficient argument that can be sepa- 


33 Morally unconstrained theories do not justify principles on the ground that 
they would be the outcome of a fair procedure, but they, nonetheless, justify 
principles on the ground that they would be the outcome of a procedure that 
captures morally relevant facts about human nature and human relations. In that 
respect, morally unconstrained views can be seen as invoking 2 pure procedure. For 
discussion, see Ripstein, p. 118. 

** An exception is Pitkin, who states: “[Y]our obligation to obey depends not on 
any special relanonship (consent) between you and your government, but on the 
nature of the government itself... In one sense, this nature of the government 
theory 15 a substitute for the doctrine of consent. But it may also be regarded as a 
new interpretation of consent theory, that we may call the doctrine of hypothetical 
consent” (pp. 61-62). 

55 A hypothetical contac is indeed a metaphoncal notion and Dworkin is nght to 
say that it is no contract at all. But it does not follow from this fact that hypothetical 
consent is a metaphoncal notion. Hypothetical consent represents a counterfactual 
claim, and counterfactuals are not necessarily metaphorical 
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rated from the notion of hypothetical consent. So hypothetical con- 
sent, on the best interpretation of hypothetical contractarianism, is 
not plausibly seen as a heuristic device, nor is it necessary that it be 
accompanied by independent justificatory grounds. 

So far, I have established that hypothetical contractarianism can be 
interpreted in a way that makes hypothetical agreement essential and 
nonmetaphorical. But I have not shown why it is plausible to think 
that hypothetical consent has justificatory power. In what follows, I 
make this case. My sketch is not an original argument for the justifi- 
catory utility of hypothetical consent. Rather, it is a rehearsal, at a very 
general level, of the approach taken by hypothetical-consent theo- 
rists. I do not wish to defend hypothetical consent as providing the 
best ground for political principles, as that would require looking at 
the details of individual theories and rebutting specific objections to 
them. I merely wish to show that hypothetical-consent arguments, 
contrary to what some critics have said, are not empty. 

The basic idea is this. First, we need principles that can be justified 
to everyone in society. On morally constrained views, this require- 
ment is rooted in a normative principle, central to liberalism, which 
states that all persons have the same moral standing. If all are equal 
in standing, then no one, or no group, is justified in having authority 
over others which those others have no reason to recognize. On 
morally unconstrained views, the requirement that principles be 
justifiable to everyone is based upon the need for compliance. If 
principles are not justifiable to all, then those to whom they are not 
will have no reason to comply. And since, on morally unconstrained 
views, one person's incentive to comply hinges on the compliance of 
others, the need for universal compliance is central to the theory. 
Second, we need principles that do not depend upon a particular 
moral view, or, at the very least, do not depend upon any controver- 
sial moral commitments. On some views, such as Rawls’s, this con- 
straint is a consequence of the fact of pluralism. In many 
contemporary socicties, people have widely divergent conceptions of 
the good as well as different ideas about the ground of morality. On 
other views, such as Hobbes's, this constraint is based upon a com- 
mitment to moral subjectivism. So, if principles must be justified to all 
and cannot be grounded in any particular moral perspective, on the 
basis of what can they be justified? 

This problem can be solved by adopting as the criterion of right- 
ness for principles the fact that they would be chosen by agents 
idealized in a certain way. Ideal agents are, first, fully rational in the 
sense that they desire the most effective means to their ends. On 
some views, ideal agents are also described as reasonable; they want to 
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engage in fair cooperation on terms that others can accept.* Second, 
they are equipped with a particular motivational capacity, ranging 
from self-interest to an interest in exercising a sense of justice. And, 
third, they are endowed with a particular understanding of human 
wants or needs. In morally constrained contractarianism, this under- 
standing is derived from a moral conception of the person. In morally 
unconstrained views, it is derived from a descriptive view of human 
nature. Finally, on some approaches, ideal agents lack information 
seen as morally irrelevant to their deliberations. 

Because ideal agents are fully rational, equipped (supposedly) with 
a psychologically plausible motivational capacity, knowledgeable 
about matters relevant to human relations, and, in some cases, igno- 
rant about matters irrelevant to human relations, whatever principles 
or institutions they would choose are those any actual agent has 
reason to adopt. That actual agents have reason to adopt them shows 
that they are justified. Whatever one might think of this type of 
argument, it is a mistake to argue that its appeal to hypothetical 
consent renders it empty. 

V THE SOURCE OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION 

If hypothetical consent justifies principles but does not generate 
obligation, on what is political obligation based? And what use is it 
to show that principles are legitimate without demonstrating that 
people are bound to follow them on pain of sanctions imple- 
mented by the state? À good way to answer this question is to examine 
the arguments for political obligation offered by two influential 
hypothetical-consent theorists. This approach allows me to show, at 
the same time, that these hypothetical-consent theorists, contrary to 
the interpretations of their critics, do not typically rely upon hypo- 
thetical consent to justify political obligation.>” 

First consider Rawls’s view, which is, recall, the subject of Dworkin’s 
formulation of the standard indictment. It is clear that Rawls does not 
believe citizens to be obligated by his principles of justice simply on 
the ground that the parties in the original position (the hypothetical 
choice situation) would choose them, for he explicitly offers an 
alternative basis for such obligation. He asserts that obligations, by 


*6 For a discussion of the reasonable and the rational, see Rawls, Political Liberal 
ism, pp. 48-54 For a discussion of the Kantian roots of this distinction, see Arnold 
L Davidson, “Is Rawis a Kantian?” Paafic Phi LXVI (1985): 48-77. 

37 I shall not discuss the means by which Hobbesian hypothetical-consent theo- 
nes generate political obliganon. On some interpretations, Hobbes distinguishes 
between legitimacy and obligation insofar as he claims that subjects are permitted 
to resist attempts on the part of the sovereign to exercise its legitimate power—see 
Ladenson. 
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definition, “arise as a result of our voluntary acts."*? He also claims 
that *[t]here is no political obligation, strictly speaking, for citizens 
generally" (id, p. 114). So, if Rawls believes citizens are required to 
obey political principles, he cannot hold that this requirement has a 
voluntaristic basis. And, indeed, he does not. "From the standpoint of 
justice as fairness," he says, "a fundamental natural duty is the duty of 
justice. This duty requires us to support and to comply with just 
institutions that exist and apply to us” (1bid., p. 115).99 Rawis's support 
for this claim is that such a duty would be chosen in the original 
position; it is a moral principle, as opposed to a political principle, 
justified by means of hypothetical consent.“ As such, the claim that 
hypothetical agreements are not binding does not undermine it, for 
the reasons identified above in the discussion of the differences 
between moral and political contractarianism. Rawls, then, denies the 
existence of a conceptual link between legitimacy and obligation, 
providing instead an argument for a moral connection. 

Another hypothetical-consent theory of legitimacy is offered by 
Nagel, who appears to view political obligation as deriving directly 
from political legitimacy. For example, he says: “If a system is legiti- 
mate...no one is morally justified in withholding his cooperation from 
the functioning of the system..."*! In other words, no one has 
grounds to disobey the principles guiding the system. He says, in 
addition, that “the issue of political legitimacy [is represented by] the 
history of attempts to discover a way of justifying coercively imposed 
political and social institutions to the people who have to live under 
them.”* But a closer look at Nagel's view indicates that he rejects the 
way the problem of political obligation is framed by those who push 
the standard indictment: 


The search for legitimacy [on contractualist accounts] can be thought of 
as an attempt to realize some of the values of voluntary participation, in 
a system of institutions that is unavoidably compulsory. Subjection to a 


38 A Theory of Justice, p. 119 

?9 This view represents a shift in Rawis’s thinking. Originally, he held that our 
duty to obey political principles is based upon the duty of fair play. See his “Legal 
Obhgation and the Duty of Fair Play,” in Sidney Hook, ed , Law and Philosophy (New 
York: University Press, 1964), pp 3-18 See also H.L.A. Hart, “Are There Any 
Natural Rights?” Philosophical Review, LXIV (April 1955): 175-91; George Klosko, 
“Political Obligation and the Natural Duties of Justice,” Philosophy and Public Affairs, 
xau (1994): 251-70, and Carol Pateman, The Problem of Pohhcal Obhgation. A 

of Liberal Theory (Berkeley. California UP, 1985), pp. 113-33 

1o A Theory of fustics, p 115. 

t Equality and p 35. 

“ Nagel, “Moral Conflict and Political Legitimacy,” Philosophy and Pubbc Affazrs, 
XVI (1987): 215-40 
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political system cannot be made voluntary: Even if some people can 
leave, that is very difficult or impossible for most of them. In any case all 
people are born and spend their formative years under a system over 
which they have no control. To show that they all have sufficent reason 
to accept it is as close as we can come to making this involuntary 
condition voluntary. We try to show that it would be unreasonable for 
them to reject the option of living under such a system, even though the 
choice cannot be offered. 


Indeed, Rawls makes a similar remark about the aim of hypothetical- 
consent theories: 


No society can, of course, be a scheme of cooperation which men enter 
voluntarily in a literal sense... Yet a society satisfying [hypothetical 
contractarian demands] comes as close as a society can to being a 
voluntary scheme, for it meets the principles that free and equal persons 
would assent to under circumstances that are fair. In this sense its 
members are autonomous and the obligations they recognize self- 


imposed.** 
Implied by these assertions is the idea that those who advance the 
standard indictment set a very high standard for political obliga- 
tion—they assume that it must be voluntary. Hypothetical consent, 
they say, is not like actual consent and so cannot be the ground of 
political obligation. But a natural duty of justice, the principle of 
fair play, and the notion of gratitude—all of which have also been 
suggested as grounds for political obligation—are not like actual 
consent either. Or, to put the point slightly differently, critics of 
hypothetical-consent theories mistakenly assume that hypothetical 
consent is designed to be a substitute for actual consent. But Nagel's 


43 Equahty and Partality, p. $6. See also Scanlon, “Nozick on Rights, Liberty and 
Property,” p. 17, where he notes an “important difference between two types of 
consent theory. In theones of the first type, actual consent has a fundamental role 
as the source of legitimacy of social institutions. Theories of the second type start 
from the assumption that the institutions with which political philosophy is con 
cerned are fundamentally non-voluntary.” 

^4 A Theory of Justice, p 13. For discussion, see Simmons, On the Edgs of Anarchy 
(Princeton: University Press, 1993), pp. 76-79. 

45 Sec, in addition to those works cited in footnote 39, Waldron, "Special Ties and 
Natural Duties"; Simmons, Moral ies and Politcal Obhgations; Kloako, “Pre- 
sumptive Benefit, Fairness and Political Obligation,” Philosophy and Pubhc Affairs, xvi 
(1987): 241-59, "The Principle of Fairness and Political Obligation,” Ethics, xcvi 
(January 1987): 353-62, and The Princ of Fairness and Pohtical Obligation (Lanham, 
MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1992), A.D.M. Walker, “Polincal Obligation and the 

ent from Gratitude,” Philosophy and Pubic Affairs, xvii (1988): 191-211; and 
Wolff, "Political Obligation, Falrness and Independence," Ratio (New Senes), vir, 1 
(April 1995): 87-99. 
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and Rawls's positions make it clear that hypothetical-consent theories 
are a nonvoluntaristic alternative to actual-consent theories. 

But what are we to make of the assertion made by Nagel and Rawls 
that hypothetical-consent theories attempt to realize some of the 
values of voluntary participation and come as close as possible to 
making an involuntary condition voluntary.*® This simple example 
illustrates what might be considered a weak notion voluntariness that 
is preserved by the type of hypothetical contractarianism Nagel and 
Rawls support. Imagine the following three cases. First, a merchant 
sells a product that she wishes not to (say, because the manufacturer 
permits dangerous working conditions) because she is threatened by 
a powerful gang in her neighborhood. Second, a merchant sells a 
product to which she is opposed because it is in high demand and she 
will go out of business if she refuses to sell it. Third, she sells this 
product because she is a strong believer in laissez faire and therefore 
has no moral qualms regarding its production. The first two scenarios 
are analogous to political systems where citizens are either forced, or 
have a strong incentive, to abide by policies that they do not accept. 
The third scenario corresponds to a system where citizens accept, for 
their own sake, the policies that they are required to follow. So we can 
identify within Nagel's claim that political principles are inevitably 
compulsory in the background a weak sense in which principles can 
be self-imposed, as Rawls says. If principles are justifiable to all (that 
is, if citizens can accept the principles for their own sake), then all 
have a reason consistent with their moral outlooks to follow them of 
their own volition. People may desire to disobey or be unwilling to 
obey because, for whatever reason, they do not lend credence to the 
reason they have to obey. (Perhaps they are moved by self-interest or 
desire or greed.) But, upon full reflection, they have reason willingly 
to obey. The sense in which the principles are self-imposed, then, is 
straightforwardly Kantian: the source of their authority is in the 
agent's own rational willing.*? 


*5 For a critique of Nagel on this point, see Simmons, "Liberal Impartality and 
Political Legitimacy " 

47 All hypothetical contractanan accounts rule out arrangements analogous to 
the first scenario described above. The second case described above models the 
outcome of morally unconstrained contractananism. In this outcome, pohtical 
prinaples rest upon what Rawis calls a modus vroendi— Political Liberahsm, pp. 
145-48. Individuals are motivated to adhere to political pnnaples, whether they 
accept them or not, because it is to their advantage to do so Citizens, that 1s, have 
self-interested grounds for abiding by principles that they do not necessarily 
endorse. On my interpretation of Nagel and Rawis, the aspect of voluntarism that 
they believe ıs capable of being captured by hypothetical consent theory 1s not 
captured by morally unconstrained contractananism. It is preserved only by morally 
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In the end, though, that agents have a moral reason to comply with 
political principles is quite different, from the point of view of pure 
voluntarism, from their being willing to comply. One has surgery 
voluntarily, for instance, only if she is willing. If she undergoes the 
procedure against her will, whether or not she has reason to have it 
done, then it is not done voluntarily. So the fact that the source of the 
authority of political principles is, in hypothetical-consent theory, 
located in citizens' rational willing does not make citizens' compli- 
ance to those principles voluntary, if those citizens are not in fact 
willing to obey and are, moreover, forced to obey by an external 
authority. So it is somewhat misleading for Nagel and Rawls to claim 
that hypothetical-consent theories reflect, to some extent, the volun- 
tarist ideal.4® The fact of the matter is that hypothetical-consent 
theories offer a nonvoluntaristic account of political authority whose 
virtues are its own. 


VI. SUMMARY 

I have argued that the observation that hypothetical consent does not 
have the binding power of actual consent does not pose a problem 
for hypothetical contractarianism. It does not pose a problem for 
moral contractarianism, because actual consent is irrelevant, except 
in the case of promises and contracts, to the bindingness of moral 
principles. It does not pose a problem for political contractarianism, 
because hypothetical consent, on this approach, is not designed to 
generate political obligation; rather, it is designed to justify political 
principles. Just as hypothetical consent can establish that agents have 
reason to follow certain moral principles of their own volition, it can 
establish that agents have reason to follow certain political principles 
of their own volition. In this respect, it can tell us which princi 
ples should structure and guide political institutions. Hypothetical- 
consent theorists justify state enforcement of these principles by 
means other than hypothetical consent, rejecting the assumption that 
seems to be held by critics of hypothetical consent, namely, that 
arguments for political obligation must be voluntaristic. 

CYNTHIA A. STARK 
University of Utah 





constrained approaches that provide grounds for principles that individuals can 
accept for their own sake. Hence their support for the morally constrained version 
of contractananism 

48 Simmons makes a similar point in “Justification and Legiumacy,” p. 761. 
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TRUTH AS SORT OF EPISTEMIC: 
PUTNAM’S PEREGRINATIONS* 


wo major changes of mind have characterized Hilary Put- 

nam’s philosophy: from the early realism to the “internalism” 

of the late 1970s and 1980s, and then, in the last decade, back 
to a qualified—"common-sense" or "natural"'—realism supposedly 
innocent of the objectionable features against which internalism had 
justly reacted. Someone who wants to understand what is essential to 
the ingredient positions in this progression, and the motives for the 
moves from one position to the next, will need to shoulder a very 
broad philosophical agenda. But some of the key issues concern, of 
course, the concept of truth. The “metaphysical realism" which Put- 
nam attacked in his middle period was associated with a concept of 
truth which is evidentially utterly unconstrained—a concept which 
would permit an empirical theory that was ideal by all internal and 
operational criteria to be false—whereas internalism proposed a 
notion whereby truth would coincide with some kind of idealization 
of rational acceptability. So much is well known. What may seem 
less clear is in what respects, if at all, purely as far as the concept of 
truth is concerned, metaphysical realism and Putnam's most recent 
“common-sense” or "natural" realism should differ. 

I shall canvass a possible answer to that question by showing how 
one influential line of criticism, canvassed by Alvin Plantinga,! of 
what many commentators (mistakenly) took to be the Peircean con- 
ception of truth defended in Putnam's Reason, Truth and History? 
leads naturally to a modified, though still evidentially constrained 
conception of truth: a conception which not merely has resources to 
handle Plantinga's and other recent lines of objection to broadly 
Peircean accounts, but which also permits the type of "recognition 
transcendence" of truth to which common sense is attracted and to 
which Putnam gave his recent blessing in the Dewey Lectures.’ I 
shall suggest that this concept of truth, though utterly foreign to 


* Thanks to Alvin Plantinga, Sven Rosenkranz, and Timothy Williamson for 
critcal comments. 

1 “How to Be an Ant-Realist," Procesdings and Addresses of the American Philosophical 
Association, LVI (1982). 47-70 

* New York: Cambndge, 1981. 

3 “Sense, Nonsense, and the Senses. An Inquiry into the Powers of the Human 
Mind,” this JOURNAL, XCI, 9 (September 1994): 445-517. 
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metaphysical realism, does properly belong with "the natural realism 
of the common man" that Putnam now defends (ibid., p. 483). 

I 
The mistake of the commentators I just referred to may well have been 
two-fold. For it is unclear whether even C. S. Peirce himself ever actually 
endorsed exactly that conception of truth which modern commentary 
thinks of as "Peircean." The passage from Peirce* usually cited runs: 


Different minds may set out with the most antagonistic views, but the 
progress of investigations carries them by a force outside themselves to 
one and the same conclusion. This activity of thought by which we are 
carried, not where we wish but to a fore-ordained goal, is like the 
operation of destiny. No modification of the point of view taken, no 
selection of other facts to study, no natural bent of mind even, can 
enable a man to escape the predestinate opinion. This great law is 
embodied in the conception of truth and reality. The opinion which is fated 
to be ulismately agreed by all who investigate ts what we mean by the truth, and 
the object represented in this opinion is the real (15id., p. 139, my italics). 


This statement of Peirce's incorporates a number of elements asso- 
ciated by contemporary commentators with the pragmatist tradi 
tion—in particular, the repudiation of evidence-transcendent truth, 
and the implicit inbuilding into the very notion of truth of the 
cognitive values of human investigators. The alethic fatalism of the 
passage is, however, no part of the “Peircean” conception of truth as 
it is nowadays most often understood. Peirce seemingly believed in a 
predestined march toward a stable scientific consensus among "all 
who investigate"; but the received understanding of the “Peircean” 
view has come to be, rather, that the true propositions are those on 
which investigators would agree if—which may well not be so—it were 
possible to pursue inquiry to some kind of ideal limit. I do not know 
whether an unmistakable advocacy of this type of conception of 
truth—whereby a biconditional like: P is true if and only if, were 
epistemically ideal conditions to obtain, P would be believed by 
anyone who investigated it, is supposed good a priori for all truth-apt 
claims—is anywhere to be found in the actual writings of Peirce.” But 
the terminology is entrenched, and I shall abide here by the prevail 
ing understanding of what it is for a view of truth to be *Peircean." 


4 Collected Papers, Volume VIII, C. Hartshorne and P. Weiss, eds. (Cambndge: 
Harvard, 1935). 

5 He may have moved to som closer to such a view of truth later in his life. 
See Collected Papers, Volume V, p. 495, where he writes. “Truth’s independence of 
indmidual opinions is due (so far as there 1s any “truth”) to its being the predestined 
result to which sufficient inquiry would ultimately lead” (my italics). 
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n 
Whatever the truth about Peirce, Putnam should never confidently 
have been read as a "Peircean." Recall the famous passage in Reason, 
Truth and History which has regularly been so interpreted. Having 
rejected the identification of truth with what he calls rational accept- 
ability? Putnam there suggested that: 


..truth is an ideakxation of rational acceptability. We speak as if there 
were such things as epistemically ideal conditions, and we call a state- 
ment “true” if it would be justified under such conditions (op. at, p. 55). 


He explains that, as he intends the notion, “epistemically ideal con- 
ditions” are an idealization in the same way that frictionlessness is: 
they are conditions that we cannot actually attain, nor—he adds 
interestingly—can we “even be absolutely certain that we have come 
sufficiently close to them” (ibid). He is explicit that he is not “trying 
to give a formal definition of truth, but an informal elucidation of the 
notion” (ibid., p. 56). And he goes on to say that: 


„the two key ideas of the idealization theory of truth are (i) that truth 
is independent of justification here and now, but not independent of all 
justification. To claim a statement is true is to claim it could be justified. 
(ii) Truth is expected to be stable or “convergent” (1bid.). 


So far as I am aware, this is the nearest that Putnam ever came to 
explicitly endorsing the Peircean conception, and it is clear that his 
words leave considerable latitude for interpretation. In particular, 
there was no clear suggestion of some single set of "epistemically ideal 
conditions," apt for the appraisal of any statement whatever. 

Putnam himself subsequently returned to clarify that point. In the 
Preface to Realism with a Human Face,’ he again endorsed the idea that 
to claim of any statement that is true—"that is, that it is true in its 
place, in its context, in its conceptual scheme"—is, roughly, to claim 
that it could be justified were epistemic conditions good enough. And 
he goes on to allow that: 


..one can express this by saying that a true statement is one that could 
be justified were epistemic conditions ideal (thd., p. vii). 

But now he proceeds immediately to repudiate the idea: 
..that we can sensibly imagine conditions which are simultaneously ideal 


for the ascertainment of any truth whatsoever, or simultaneously ideal 
for answering any question whatsoever. I have never thought such a 


° We may take it that this 15 the notion which 1s now standardly called assertsbility 
? James Conant, ed. (Cambridge. Harvard, 1990). 
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thing, and I was, indeed, so far from ever thinking such a thing that it 
never occurred to me even to warn against this misunderstanding... 
(thid, p. viii). 


He continues: 


There are some statements which we can only verify by failing to verify 
other statements. This is so as a matter of logic (for example, 1f we verify 
“in the limit of inquiry" that no ons ever wall venfy or falsify P, where Pis any 
statement which has a truth value, then we cannot decide the truth of P 
itself, even in “the limit of inquiry"...I do not by any means ever mean to 
use the notion of an "ideal epistemic situation" in this fantastic (or 
utopian) Peircean sense (15id.). 


Rather, the notion of ideal epistemic circumstances stands in need of 
specialization to the subject matter under consideration: 


If I say "there is a chair in my study," an ideal epistemic situation would 
be to be in my study, with the lights on or with daylight streaming 
through the window, with nothing wrong with my eyesight, with an 
unconfused mind, without having taken drugs or being subjected to 
hypnosis, and so forth, and to look and see if there is a chair there (sd). 


Indeed, Putnam now suggests, we might as well drop the metaphor of 
idealization altogether. Rather, 


..there are better and worse epistemic situations wath respect to particular 
statements. What I just described is a very good epistemic situation with 
respect to the statement “there is a chair in my study" (ed). 


These remarks might encourage the following regimentation. Let 
us, for any proposition P, call the following the Petrcean bicondi- 
tional for P: 


Pis true if and only if were P appraised under conditions U, P would be 
believed. 
where U are conditions under which thinkers have achieved some 
informationally comprehensive ideal limit of rational-empirical in- 


quiry. And let us call the following the corresponding Puinamian 
bicondstional for P: 


P 15 true if and only if were P appraised under topic-specifically suffi- 
ciently good conditions, P would be believed. 


Then—the suggestion would be—the view endorsed in the Preface to 
Realism with a Human Face, and thereby offered as a gloss on the 
Reason, Truth and History account, was indeed a biconditional eluci- 
dation of ‘true’. But rather than endorsing the Peircean elucidation, 
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Putnam was suggesting that Peircean biconditionals should be 
dropped in favor of Putnamian ones: we should dispense with the 
ficion of a single, comprehensive, utopian limit of inquiry and 
localize the idealization to the particular proposition, P, concerned; 
or better, we should drop the idea of ideal epistemic conditions in 
any case, supplanting it with that of "very good" conditions for the 
appraisal of P—to be detailed by a constructive account, along the 
lines illustrated for "There is a chair in my study’, of a topic-specific 
such set of conditions. 


m 

Whether or not this is the right account of what was happening in the 
Preface to Reahsm with a Human Face, it merits remark that the reason 
Putnam there gave for discarding the Peircean biconditionals is not 
a convincing one. Let it be true that there are consistent pairs of 
propositions, P, Q, such that—whether for broadly logical, or quantum- 
mechanical, or other reasons—the achievement of knowledge 
whether or not P precludes the achievement of knowledge whether 
or not Q, That, so far as I can see, presents a problem for the idea that 
the truths and falsehoods are just the propositions that we would 
know to be true or false under conditions U only if we assume that 
each member of such a pair is determinate in truth value in any 
case—that is, if we assume that the principle of bivalence holds 
without restriction.? But why should any Peircean hold that? Michael 
Dummett, whose thought about these issues ran parallel in many (not 
all) ways to Putnam's erstwhile "internalism," has always rightly em- 
phasized that one casualty of the adoption of an epistemically con- 
strained conception of truth is the classical principle of bivalence. 
Very simply: if truth requires knowability (in principle, at the ideal 
limit of inquiry, or whatever), then we possess no guarantee that 
either P or its negation is true if we possess no guarantee that either 
P or its negation is so knowable. All statements, then, about which 
there is no guarantee of any verdict under conditions U are state- 
ments for which we have no justification for assuming bivalence. And 
in that case, the fact that we know now that there are pairs of mutually 
consistent statements not both of which can be known under condi 
tions U should provide no motive for thinking that there are (or may 
be) truths that would not be known under conditions U. 


® Putnam realized this, of course: note the occurrence of the words "where P is 
any statement which has a truth value" in the passage quoted above. 
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IV 

Myself, I think it doubtful in any case whether Putnam's view of the 
late 1980s (the view of the author of the Preface to Realism with a 
Human Face) could be neatly captured merely by emphasizing that it 
was Putnamian rather than Peircean biconditionals that were to 
feature in the internalist "elucidation" of truth. If that is what he had 
meant, he would presumably simply have said so. What we get instead 
are seemingly deliberately indefinite remarks like: 


I am simply denying that we have in any of these areas [quantum 
mechanics, moral discourse, common sense material object discourse] a 
notion of truth that totally cutruns the possibility of justification.? 


Later, he offers merely that *the truth and justification of ideas are 
closely connected" (ibid., p. xi). I think the fact is that Putnam at this 
time was not satisfied with any particular formulation of the evidential 
constraint on truth which he wanted his internalism to require. The 
imprecise formulations to which he resorted in this period reflect 
that dissatisfaction. 

The matter may seem academic since, by the early 1990s, Putnam 
had, by his own admission, ceased to defend any conception of truth 
in the broadly Peircean tradition.!? In the Dewey Lectures, indeed, a 
“recognitiontranscendent” conception of truth is repossessed on 
behalf of the “common-sense” realism which Putnam now defends.!! 
Here is an illustrative passage: 


How, then, do we understand “recognitiontranscendent” uses of the word 
‘true’, as, for example, when we say that the sentence ‘Lizzie Borden killed 
her parents with an axe' may well be true even though we may never be able 
to establish for certain that it is?... If we accept it that understanding the 
sentence ‘Lizzie Borden killed her parents with an axe’ is not simply a 
matter of being able to recognize a verification in our own experience— 
accept it, that is, that we are able to conceive of how things that we cannot 
verify were—then it should not appear as “magical” or "mysterious" that we 
can understand the claim that that sentence 1s true What makes it true, if it 
is, is simply that Lizzie Borden killed her parents with an axe. The recog- 
nition transcendence of truth comes, in this case, to no more than the 
“recognition transcendence” of some killings. And did we ever think that all 
killers can be recognized as such? Or that the belief that there are certain 
determinate individuals who are or were killers and who cannot be detected 
as such by us is a belief in magical powers of the mind (iid, pp. 510-11)? 


9 Reahsm with a Human Face, Preface, p ix. 

10 See the Preface to his Words and Life, James Conant, ed. (Cambridge: Harvard, 
1994). 

!! See especially Lecture III, “The Face of Cognition,” pp. 488-517. 
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These rhetorical questions do indeed evoke a plausibly commonsen- 
sical conception of the world and our cognitive situation within it: 
one according to which our epistemic opportunities and powers are 
essentially limited in space and time, so that it can be a matter of sheer 
good luck whether evidence is available to us here and now of what 
took or will take place there and then. But must a conception of truth 
which is tolerant of this commonsensical conception be one about 
which Putnam's middle period denial “that we have...a notion of 
truth that totally outruns the possibility of justification" is simply 
mistaken? I shall argue not: that the spirit of the view about truth 
which is expressed in the internalist statements Putnam now disowns 
can accommodate his recent reversion to "common sense." This is 
where it will help to work through the objection to Peircean accounts 
advanced by Plantinga in “How to Be an Anti-realist.” 
v 

Here is a generalization (and, in one respect, simplification—see 
footnote 13 below) of Plantinga's objection. Assume any purported 
analysis— or *informal elucidation"— of truth of the form: 


(o) Pis true e QLI» XP) 


where Q expresses a general epistemic idealization, Z(..) is any 
condition on propositions—for instance, being judged to be true by 
the ideally rational and informed thinkers whose existence is hypoth- 
esized by Q, or cohering with the maximally coherent set of beliefs 
whose existence is hypothesized by Q, and so on—and 119" ex- 
presses the subjunctive conditional. Since this is purportedly a correct 
analysis—or at least a correct elucidation—of a concept, it presum- 
ably holds as a matter of conceptual necessity. Thus: 


(i) Necessarily: (Pis true e (QUI Z(P))) 
Now suppose: 
(ii) Possibly (Q & Not 2(Q)) 


Then, by logic and the equivalence schema, P is true €» P, we have 
that: 


(iit) Possibly (Q is true & (Q & Not Z(Q))) 


But (ii) contradicts (i),7 with ‘Q’ taken for ‘P’, which therefore 
entails: 


12 Assuming—surely correctly—that a subjunctive conditional, no less than an 
indicative, 15 controverted by the actual truth of its antecedent and falsity of its 


consequent. 
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(iv) Not possibly (Q & Not Z(Q)) 
So: 
(v) Necessarily (Q > 2(Q)) 


A necessarily true conditional ought to be sufficient for the corre- 
sponding subjunctive, so: 


(vi) QD AQ) 

So, from (i): 
(vii) Qis true 

So by the equivalence schema again: 
(viii) Q 


The upshot is, it seems, that anyone proposing an account of truth of 
the shape typified by (o) must accept that the idealization, Q, already 
obtasns: thus the Peircean must accept that conditions are already 
“epistemically ideal”; and a coherence theorist must accept that there 
already is a controlled, comprehensive, and coherent set of beliefs.!? 
Obviously, that is unacceptable. 


VI 
How might a Peircean—or a defender of some other “conditional 
ized” account of truth—respond? 

One germane reflection is that the reasoning after line (vi) de- 
pends upon a movement from right to left across (o) and thus would 
not engage an antirealist who proposed merely a one-way evidential 
constraint on truth, rather than an analysis or some other allegedly a 
priori biconditional. But the obvious question is how abstention from 
the right-to-left direction of (o) might be motivated: Is it after all to 
be allowed that propositions believed in epistemically ideal circum- 
stances might yet be false In that case, it would seem, an ideal theory 
could be false—and how could that admission possibly be reconciled 


with anything in keeping with the spirit of pragmatism? 


18 Plantinga's version of this argument exploits the S4 pnnciple—that what is 
necessary is necessarily necessary—to drive the conclusion that the idealization Q 
holds of necesxity. But the derivability of Q, unnecessitated, 1s quite bad enough. A 
proponent of the "Peircean" conception, or a coherence account of truth, certainly 
would not intend that the obtaining of epistemically ideal conditions, or the actual 
existence of a maximally coherent belief set, should be consequences of the 
account; indeed, these conditions are precisely thought not to obtain— hence the 
counterfactual analysis. 
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A prima facie more promising thought is that the problem should 
not afflict a proponent of Putnamian rather than Peircean bicondi- 
tionals. For the key to the proof is the license, implicit in the Peircean 
conception of truth, to assume that the conditions that are ideal for 
the appraisal of the proposition Q are the very conditions depicted by 
that proposition—it is that assumption that sanctions the substitution 
of ‘Q’ for ‘P’ in (o). Suppose instead that, with Putnam, the antire- 
alist drops the idea of such a comprehensive set of epistemically ideal 
conditions and that (0) gives way to a range of Putnamian bicondi- 
tionals: T 


ty 
e 


(0) P is true @ Q pL Z(P) 


where Qp is the hypothesis that conditions are epistemically ide- 
al—or sufficiently good—for the appraisal of P. We can advance as 
before to: 


' (iii)' Possibly (Q pis true & (Q p & Not Z(Q>))) 


But nothing harmful need follow unless one of our Putnamian bi- 
conditionals is: 
Qpis true & Qp O> Z(Q9) 


which will be available only if conditions Q p are ideal (or sufficiently 
good) not merely for the appraisal of P but also for the appraisal of 
the proposition Q p itself—that is, if Q p = Q op- And why should that 
be so? 

Fine. But the question should be: Is it certain such an identity is 
never realized? Consider Putnam's own example: an ideal— or suffr 
' ciently good— epistemic situation for appraisal of “There is a chair in 
my study'. That would be, he said, to be in my study, with the lights 
on or with daylight streaming through the window, with nothing 
wrong with my eyesight, with an unconfused mind, without having 
taken drugs or being subjected to hypnosis, and so forth. But would 
those conditions not likewise be ideal conditions in which to appraise 
the claim tbat I was indeed in my study, with the lights on or with 
daylight streaming through the window, with nothing wrong with my 
eyesight, with an unconfused mind, without having taken drugs or 
being subjected to hypnosis, and so forth? Maybe not—maybe there 
is some condition whose addition would not improve my epistemic 
situation with respect to "There is a chair in my study' but would 
significantly improve it with respect to the complex proposition just 
stated. Let the reader try to think of one. But even if there is such a 
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condition in the particular example, must that always be so? Unless 
we can see our way to justifying an affirmative answer, there can be no 
assurance that Plantinga's problem can be resolved by a fallback to 
Putnamian biconditionals. 

In fact, it is clear that the most basic problem with the Peircean 
biconditional cannot be resolved by that fallback. Plantinga made a 
difficulty by taking Q for Pin (o). But suppose instead we take ‘Q will 
never obtain', thus obtaining: 


Q will never obtain e Q O> Z(Q will never obtain) 


Then, if the right-hand side is interpreted as in the Peircean bicon- 
ditional, we have a claim to the effect that conditions will always be 
less than epistemically ideal just in case thinkers who considered the 
matter under epistemically ideal conditions would suppose so. That is 
obviously unacceptable. And it is an illustration of a very general 
point: that no categorical claim, P, can be a priori (or necessarily) 
equivalent to a subjunctive conditional of a certain type—roughly: 
one whose antecedent hypothesises conditions under which a mani- 
festation, depicted by the consequent, of the status of P takes place— 
unless it is likewise a priori (or necessary) that realization of the 
antecedent of the latter would not impinge on the actual truth value 
of the categorical claim. More specifically, it cannot be a priori— or 
necessary—that: 


Pis true € were conditions C to obtain, such-and-such an indicator, M, 
of P's status would also obtain. 


unless it is a priori (or necessary) that the obtaining of C would not 
bring about any change in the actual truth value of P. For suppose 
that P is true, but that were conditions C to obtain, it would cease to 
be so: Would M then obtain? Yes. For by hypothesis, Pis actually true. 
So the biconditional demands that M would obtain if C did. So not-P 
would hold alongside conditions C and M. But in that case, M would 
not be an indicator of P's status in those circumstances. In particular, 
if M consists in the believing that P by suitably placed thinkers, then 
the effect will be that their beliefs will be in error under conditions 
C—exactly what the internalist proposal was meant to exclude. 
This point—or anyway the general thought, epitomized in the phrase, 
"Ihe Conditional Fallacy', that subjunctive conditional analyses are al- 
most always unstable—is nowadays very familiar from the literature on 
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dispositions and response dependence.!* What is clear for our present 
purpose is that it is no less a problem for Putnamian biconditionals than 
for Peircean ones. Unless, that is, it is given a priori that the implemen- 
tation of conditions Q pwould not impinge on the circumstances actually 
conferring its truth value on P, it cannot be supposed to hold purely in 
virtue of the concepts involved that: 


Pis true © Q LI» P would be believed 


except at the cost of allowing that even under Q p circumstances P 
might be believed when false. And, again, that is just to surrender the 
idea that belief under (topic-specifically) ideal—or sufficiently 
good— circumstances is guaranteed to track the truth—the cardinal 
tenet of Putnam's internalism. 
VII 

To be persuaded, however, by this style of point that any broadly 
internalist conception of truth is unsustainable is, I believe, to over- 
react. Reflect that Plantinga's original reductio does not need a 
proposed analysis or "informal elucidation" of truth to get its teeth 
into but will engage any putatively necessary equivalent of ‘P is true’ 
of the appropriate subjunctive form. Even a realist might accept, 
albeit not in the spirit of any kind of analysis or elucidation of 'true', 
that there can be a necessary biconditional link between 'P is true' 
and a counterfactual about the beliefs of a sufficienth idealized 
subject—if, say, to go to extremes, the idealization would ensure that 
the thinker in question would track all truth. But such a realist is, on 
the face of it, put in difficulties, too. Is not such a biconditional, 
indeed, characteristic of the ordinary conception of an omniscient 
God? The intent of the Peircean conception is, after all, precisely that 
(a dispositional form of) omniscience would be the reward for reach- 
ing the limit of rationalempirical inquiry. Even if we doubt that we 
bave any clear conception of what such a limit might consist in, it may 
nevertheless seem quite clear that a (dispositionally) omniscient be- 
ing would stand to the truths as occupants of that putative limit would 
stand if the Peircean conception were intelligible and correct. So 
Plantinga's argument, if good, lends itself to a proof of the existence 
of the Christian God, or at least of a being possessing something like 
His traditional epistemic powers! Clearly, there is something the 
matter with such an argument. 

Let us go carefully. The suggestion is to take as an instance of (o) 
the result of letting Q be: ‘There is a Unique Omniscient Being'— 


1* A useful early discussion is Robert K. Shope's "The Conditional Fallacy in 
Contemporary Philosophy,” this JoURNAL, Lxxv, 8 (August 1978): 397-418. 
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one who believes all truths and no falsehoods—and letting Z(...) be: 
'...would be believed by the Unique Omniscient Being’: 


(Omn. 1) P is true €» were there to be a Unique Omniscient Being, P 
would be believed by the Unique Omniscient Being. 


The reasoning sketched then takes us to a proof of the existence of 
such a being. Plantinga himself might welcome that finding; but not, 
surely, by this route. So where is the mistake? Are not the true 
propositions, after all, exactly those which would be believed by such 
a being? 

Well, obviously enough, this argument, too, is running foul of a 
version of the Conditional Fallacy. Again, no subjunctive conditional 
with an “indicator” consequent can be strictly equivalent to a cate- 
gorical proposition if the realization of its antecedent cannot be 
guaranteed not to impinge on the truth value of that proposition. So 
an instance of (Omn. 1) has a chance of being a priori correct only 
if P and "There is a Unique Omniscient Being' are independent. If 
there were an omniscient being, He would indeed believe exactly the 
truths. But it cannot be correct to represent the purport of that by 
something of the form of (o) if we want both "There is a Unique 
Omniscient Being’ and its negation to be admissible substituends for 
P. If the range of P is to be unrestricted, then the claim must be, 
rather, that a Unique Omniscient Being would believe all and only 
the truths that would obtain if such a being existed: that is the conceptual 
truth about omniscience which (Omn. 1) is trying—ineffectively—to 
express. Not (Omn. 1) but: 


(Omn. 2) Necessarily: were there to be a Unique Omniscient Being, 
then (Pwould be true €» P would be believed by the Unique Omniscient 
Being) 


is what is wanted.!5 

The obvious next thought is: Should not a supporter of the 
Peircean conception have made the same adjustment from the star The 
“informal elucidation"— of course, it cannot now be an analysis, since 
no straightforward equivalence is being proposed—should have 
taken the form not of: 


15 This type of adjustment will be very familiar to a reader who is au courant with 
the move from "Basic Equations” to “Provisional Biconditionals" in the setung of 
recent discussions of the "Euthyphro Contrast"; see, for instance, my Truth and 
Obpectsouty (Cambridge: Harvard, 1992), pp. 117-20 The prototype of the move is 
made, of course, by Rudolf Carnap when he contrasts the definition of a term like 
‘soluble’ with its reduchon sentence—" Uber die Eanheitssprache der Wissenschaft," 
Actes du Congris International de Philosophie Scientrfique, Fasc II (Paris, 1936); also hus 
*Testability and Meaning,” Philosophy of Scwnes, r1 (1996): 419-71, at pp. 440-44. 
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(o) Pis true e Q O> Z(P) 
but o£ 
(o*) Q > (Puis true + Z(P)) 


Of course, we may still want to allow that there are good reasons for 
localizing Q to topic-specific conditions—for replacing it by Q p, as 
it were. But that is fine tuning: the crucial point is that, if the 
analogy with omniscience—the idea that we would stand to the 
(topic-specific) truths under (topic-specific) epistemically ideal con- 
ditions as an Omniscient Being would stand to the truths tout 
court—is apt, then the Peircean conception, as usually formulated, 
involves a simple structural faux pas, whose correction should be 
entirely consonant with its spirit; and those criticisms of it which 
cluster around the Conditional Fallacy, rather than being fundamen- 
tal, do no more than highlight that avoidable mistake. 


VII 

The suggestion, then, is that an internalist conception of truth might 
find its best—most resilient—expression not in the endorsement of 
Peircean or Putnamian biconditionals, nor in the vague idea that 
truth is somehow intimately connected with justification—that it 
cannot “totally outrun” it—but in the specific proposal that Provi- 
sional biconditionals of the form of (0*) hold for all statements—or at 
least, for all statements for which internal realism is proposed.!9 The 
proposal of the moderate internalist about a given discourse, that is, is 
that for each statement P of that discourse, the concept of truth is 
constrained by a principle of the form: 


Were Pto be appraised under (topic-specific) sufficiently good epistemic 
conditions, P would be true if and only if P would be believed. 


And the global moderate internalist will hold that aZ truth-apt claims 
Pare subject to an instance of that schema which holds good. 
Obviously, more will need to be said. Such a principle is no real 
constraint on the notion of truth, unless certain controls are imposed 
on the way in which its antecedent is to be understood. If “sufficiently 
good” epistemic conditions are understood simply as conditions that 
incorporate whatever features it might take to enable a thinker to 
track the relevant facts—if there were no obligation for a constructive 


16 Putnam himself never wrote as though internahsm would be anything other 
than a global positon But that is a matter of the detail of its best motrvanon—and 
it is not to be ruled out in advance that the best motives might be selective as 
between one region of discourse and another. 
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specification of what conditions those might actually be—then no 
realism, however extreme, need hesitate to accept Provisional bicon- 
ditionals everywhere. But such a caveat already applied, of course, to 
the Peircean and Putnamian biconditionals: there, too, there could 
be no cause to object— other than on grounds of Conditional Falla- 
cy—to the formulations that result if "ideal" or “sufficiently good” are 
interpreted in nonconstructive, "whatever it takes" terms. Of course, 
it is another question exactly what it is, for any particular proposition 
P, to specify constructrvely what it is for conditions to be epistemically 
ideal, or sufficiently good, for P's appraisal. But the central conten- 
tion of the moderate internalism we are now considering must be that 
it holds a priori of each truth-apt proposition—or at least each such 
proposition of a targeted discourse—that a constructive specification 
is possible of what sufficiently good epistemic conditions for its 
appraisal would consist in of such a kind that a suitable Provisional 
biconditional will hold when so understood; that such a specification 
will proceed by elaboration of our ordinary practical understanding of 
what would constitute best or good enough conditions for the ap- 
praisal of such a proposition; and that the availability of such a 
Provisional biconditional belongs to the very concept of truth.!? 


17 To avoid misunderstanding, I am not claiming that the moderate mternalst 
should insist that it has to be possible for each truth-apt claim Pto provide a detailed 
and constructive specification Cp such that a provisional equation: 


Were P to be appraised under conditions C, P would be true if and only if P 
would be believed. 


will hold a priori. What, for the internahst, is a priori is rather that there are 
constructively specifiable conditions in terms of which such a provisional equation 
will hold; that is, it is to be a priori that: 


There are conditions which allow of fully constructive specification such that were 
P to be appraised under such conditions, P would be true if and only if P would 
be believed 


where a specification counts as relevantly constructive only if it avoids explicit (or 
imphcit) ap to "whatever it takes" to be right about P, restricting itself to 
detailing and building on our ordinary conception of what it does take, but allowing 
for empirical additions to that conception. (For it should not be mconsistent with 
internalism to allow that empirical science may teach us of new sources of potential 
unreliability of observations, for example.) 

All this is vague, to be sure. A fully satisfying account would take steps to remedy 
that. But the vagueness does not matter for our present purposes: first, because the 
wsues here already arose for Putnam’s middle-penod position—they are not dis- 
tinctive problems for moderate internalism; and second, because—and this will be 
the crucial point for the connection I want to urge later with Pumam’s most recent 
views—the vagueness involved is perfectly matched by—indeed, just 1s—that of the 
direct-realist conception of what it is for something to be visible, tangible, or audible: 
in short, of what 1t 1s for a state of affairs to be directly available to our awareness. 
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IX 

So far, we have merely seen that the moderate-internalist conception of 
truth is not vulnerable to one very basic type of difficulty in Peircean 
proposals. The next question is whether the Putnam of Reason, Truth and 
History might as well bave proposed this view: Is moderate internalism 
in any way inferior to Putnam's internalism, in its actual historical 
form, as a reaction against metaphysical realism? Does it contain the 
resources to provide a stable and adequate vehicle for Putnam's 
original critique? 

Indeed it does. Metaphysical realism, as the view emerges from 
Putnam's various characterizations of it during his internalist pe- 
riod, is a complex doctrine, involving a number of separable strands: 
for instance, that “the world consists of a fixed totality of mind- 
independent objects," that *there is exactly one true description of 
the way the world is," and that "truth involves some sort of correspon- 
dence between words or thought signs and external things and sets of 
things."!? Putnam regarded (and still regards) these ideas as unintel- 
ligible. But one awkwardness with the stated characterizations is, to 
the contrary, that they tend to allow of more or less deflationary or 
commonsensical readings, by the light of which any reaction against 
them carries an implausible air of paradox—the last thing that the 
sensible, less extravagant form of realism for which Putnam was 
seeking ought to do. Putnam was always clear, however, that, on the 
intended nondeflationary understanding, such ideas had one quite 
concrete and discussible consequence: that even an ideal theory (a 
theory that is “epistemically ideal for humans"—ideal by the lights of 
the operational and internal criteria by which we assess the merit of 
theories) may nevertheless be, in reality, false.!? According to meta- 
physical realism, the success of our cognitive endeavors is a matter of 
sheer contingency in the sense that a proposition's compliance with our 
very best standards of acceptability stands in no necessary—and, in 
particular, in no rationally scrutable—relation to its being true. An 
ideal empirical theory— one unimprovable by reference to any stan- 
dard on whose basis a change in a theory might ordinarily be sup- 
ported—may, on such a conception, just be a tissue of falsehoods. 

That notion—the sheer contingency of cognitive success—is the 
target, for instance, of Putnam's model-theoretic argument and is 


18 Reason, Truth and History p. 49 (The metaphysicalrealist stance is there 
characterized as externahsm.) Cf. “A Defense of Internal Realism,” in Reaksm mith a 
Auman Face, pp. 30-42, at p. 30. 

19 See pp. 12-13 of “Models and Reality,” Premdential Address to the Association 
of Symbolic Logic 1977, reprinted in Putnam, Reahsm and Reason: Philosophical 
Papers, Volume 3 (New York: Cambridge, 1983), pp. 1-25. 
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implicitly at stake in his famous discussion of the spectre of brains- 
in-a-vat. The conception of truth enshrined in both the Peircean and 
Putnamian biconditionals is a direct repudiation of it. Whatever 
“epistemically ideal" or “sufficiently good" conditions for the ap- 
praisal of an entire theory would be, they would have to be conditions 
under which the merits of the theory would be rationally evident, so 
that a theory which met all operational and internal criteria for 
excellence would be bound to be endorsed under such conditions. So 
for each ingredient statement, P, in the theory, the right-hand side of 
either the Peircean or the Putnamian biconditional would be met, 
and the biconditional would then preclude the possibility that P be 
false. But now it is notable, if that is right, that the same would be true 
if the a priori epistemic constraint on truth proposed was given not by 
Peircean or Putnamian biconditionals but instead by Provisional 
biconditionals: 


Were Pto be appraised under (constructively specified) sufficiently good 
epistemic conditions, P would be true if and only if P would be believed. 


For such formulations still entail, of each ingredient P in an ideal 
empirical theory, that the opinion about it by one who considers it 
under the appropriate conditions— conditions under which its mer- 
its are rationally evident— cannot be other than correct. So, again, 
there is no possibility that such a theory could be false if Provisional 
biconditionals are generally in force. 

Moderate internalism thus clashes with metaphysical realism over 
exactly the clearest, single most important issue in Putnam's original 
internalist crusade: the possibility of a false but empirically ideal 
theory. More generally, it takes issue with metaphysical realism con- 
cerning the latter's entire background conception of the place of 
human cognitive subjects in the world and the conditions on the 
success of our cognitive endeavors. For metaphysical realism, it is, to 
stress, always a sheerly contingent question whether our best cogni- 
tive efforts— best by our standards, that is—put us broadly in touch 
with the world or leave us potentially victim to massive error. For 
moderate internalism, by contrast, it belongs to the concept of truth 
that each truth-evaluable statement P is associated with conditions of 
assessment which (a) allow of a constructive specification involving at 
most empirically acceptable additions to our ordinary idea of what 
reliable assessment of P would demand, and (b) are such that opin- 
ions formed under them are «o ipso truthful. The position thus 
squarely confronts what I take to be the core metaphysical realist 
thought: a conception of the objectivity and independence of the 
world so fashioned as to leave the connection between the prosecu- 
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tion of (by our standards) the very best cognitive procedures and the 
attainment of the truth an ultimately inscrutable matter. 


x 

So far, so good. It is therefore striking that truth as conceived by 
moderate internalism—in contrast with the standard understanding 
of the internalism of Reason, Truth and History—can “outrun” the 
evidence in what may seem a perfectly intelligible and domesticated 
fashion. Provisional biconditionals ensure that for each statement, P, 
within their range, the obtaining or lack of obtaining of a state of 
affairs depicted by P is humanly accessible under the relevant epi- 
stemically ideal conditions. But there is no reason to suppose that the 
implementation of such conditions has to be feasible in any arbitrary 
situation. The best—or a “sufficiently good”—situation for the ap- 
praisal of what is stated by ‘Lizzie Borden killed her parents with an 
axe’ might be that of a contemporary witness of her action, or of 
Lizzie herself. There is nothing in the moderate-internalist thesis— 
that each truth-evaluable claim admits of some constructively spect 
fiable set of conditions under which its truth value could be 
recognized—that entails that such conditions are accessible by an 
arbitrary subject from an arbitrary starting point in space and time. 

There is a basic point that needs emphasis here. Any proposed 
form of constraint on the truth of a statement in terms of what would 
be recognizable by thinkers operating under hypothetical idealized 
circumstances has to allow that the occupation of such circumstances 
might necessitate a change in the spatiotemporal circumstances of a 
thinker—or in other aspects of her “point of view"—of such a kind as 
to call for some measure of re-expression of the target statement. 
Consider, to take a trivial instance, 'Somebody is standing behind 
you', said by you of me. That is surely a statement whose truth ought 
to be recognizable by me under "sufficiently good" epistemic circum- 
stances—and such circumstances will no doubt involve turning round 
and looking! But once I have turned, the form of words appropriate 
to the expression of the statement can no longer be what it was, if 
only because the preposition ‘behind’ must disappear. Still, it would 
seem absurd to deny that I can ever verify your claim, ‘Someone is 
standing behind you', simply on the grounds that putting myself in 
position to do so would necessitate its re-expression. And if that is 
agreed to be absurd, then it would follow that in all the biconditional 
forms of constraint which we have so far considered, ‘P’ needs to be 
taken as ranging over claims—fropositions—rather than entities iden- 
tified by indexical sentence-type. If this were not so, what was just 
proposed about the Lizzie Borden example would indeed be quite 
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beside the point: so long as the range of ‘P’ was understood to be 
over entities specified as essentially involving particular forms of 
indexical vocabulary—tenses, adverbs of place, and the like—it would 
remain questionable whether we have any clear, constructive concep- 
tion of "sufficiently good" conditions to ensure that an opinion about 
the example would be true just in case it was arrived at under those 
conditions. But against that, I am setting the thought that it should 
no more seem to be a cheat to invoke conditions whose obtaining 
would require a thinker to use the present tense in order to engage 
the claim about Lizzie than it should seem a cheat, in trying to show 
that I know how to appraise the claim, made of me, that ‘There is 
someone standing behind you', to about-face and look and see.?? 

It may be rejoined that Putnam's position on evidence-transcendent 
truth in the Dewey Lectures is more generous than can be accommo- 
dated by this moderateinternalist treatment of examples that essentially 
turn on distance in space and time. Speaking of the extension of our 


2 These remarks may seem to undercut the enure thrust of the sort of antrealist 
concern about past-tense discourse that Michael Dummett, in particular, has drawn 
to our attention Whether they really do is a large issue which I shall not try to 
engage here. But I think it fair to say that it has to be an assumption of Dummett's 
concern that our abilities, here and now, to recognize the truth value of present- 
tensed claims havs no role to play in an appropriately practical—manifestable— 
account of our understanding of pasttense discourse. Against that, one might 
naturally feel that the theory of understanding should treat of the tenses as a 
holism: that there can be no accounting for our ME of the present tense in 
isolation, just as there is no properly understanding the numerals for even numbers 
without grasping the numeral system in general. That 1s not to reject Dummett's 
umthought that grasp of the past tense must somehow be exhausted in certain 
manifestable abilities; but it is to suggest that the abilines ın quesnon may be no 
more localizable, so to speak, than those concerned with tensed discourse as a 
whole. 

For all the attention expended on thus issue over the last thirty years, it remains 
obdurately difficult to be sure what to think. But even when Putnam, in his 
internalist period, came closest to Dummett’s views, I do not think his motivanon 
ever required him to regard the kind of maneuver proposed on behalf of the 
moderate internalist with respect to the Lizzie Borden example as an evasion. The 
bottom line, so to speak, is that the emphasis on understanding as a complex of 
practical abilities had better go along with the recognition that abilities can be 
possessed in circumstances where their exercise is preempted or frustrated for 
incidental reasons. Of course, one who would ascribe such an ability nonetheless 
then owes an account—a testable account— of what kind of change in the circum 
stances would enable the subject once again to manifest her ability But if the ability 
ın question 1s one to do with an indexical sentence, the possibility is thereby opened 
up that such a change in the circumstances might render some of the indexical 
components in that sentence ina priate. So the only candidate for a practical 
ability associated with the original will have to be something which associates that 
sentence with an appropriate reformulaton together with a practical manifestation 
of an understanding of the result. 
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conceptual abilities brought about by a vocabulary that includes not just 
tenses but the quantifiers, he adverts to: 


..tbe possibility of formulating conjectures that transcend even “ideal 
verifiability," such as “there are no intelligent extra-terrestrials." The fact 
that this conjecture may not be verifiable even “in principle” does not 
mean that it does not correspond to a reality... [I]dentifying understand- 
ing with possession of verification abilities...makes it mysterious that we 
should find these words intelligible.?! 


Here, it may seem clear, knowledge of a truth value may be beyond 
not merely those who, for reasons of spatiotemporal distance, or 
other accidents of circumstance, are not in sufficiently good position 
to appraise the statement in question. Rather, it may be supposed, 
that type of statement might be essentially beyond all evidence, no 
matter what the cognitive starting point from which a thinker went at 
it. If “common-sense” realism is tolerant of allowing that it might 
nevertheless record the fact of the matter, then it surely leaves even 
moderate internalism behind with that concession. 

I think more care is needed with such examples. We may take it 
that Putnam's remarks about the particular case do not involve 
reposing any particular weight on the fact that it is a negative exis- 
tential quantification over an unsurveyable domain. That point en- 
tails merely that it cannot be known on the basis of a search, not that 
it cannot be known at all. It might yet be known— or anyway perfectly 
justifiably regarded as true—under circumstances of sufficiently good 
theoretical information. If there is to be any chance of constructing 
a true Provisional biconditional for such a case, we have to expect that 
the relevant "sufficiently good" epistemic circumstances should in- 
volve a thorough understanding of the physical conditions for the 
emergence of intelligent life (of whatever form) and enough under- 
standing of the distribution and diversity of matter in the cosmos to 
allow the assignment of a well grounded probability to the supposi- 
tion that such conditions are replicated elsewhere besides on this 
Earth. If moderate internalism can accommodate the example as a 
truth-apt claim, then the view has to be that under such information- 
ally fortunate circumstances, thinkers would take the correct view of 
the question. The move that would necessitate parting company with 
moderate internalism is accordingly of one of two kinds: eher it is 
denied that there is any such thing as the appropriate kind of 
understanding of the conditions for the emergence of intelligent 
life and of the likelihood of a happy intersection of the relevant 


21 Dewey Lectures, pp. 508-04. 
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parameters elsewhere in the universe or it is granted that one could 
have all that information and yet the fact of the matter could just be 
brutely different from what one then fully justifiably took it to be. The 
first is tantamount to thinking that there is no ideal—or sufficiently 
good—theory of this particular subject matter; the second to the view 
that here even an ideal theory could be false. Either possibility would 
be inconsistent with the existence of an appropriate true Provisional 
biconditional. 

Putnam's text does not make it clear, however, whether he would 
want to advance either claim. Certainly, moderate internalism can 
allow that the truth value of ‘There are no intelligent extraterrestri- 
als' may transcend our knowledge if the explanation of its doing so is 
our inability (even in principle) to access the needed, sufficiently good 
informational state—which is not implausible, since accumulation of 
the data on which to construct the best theory of such matters would 
presumably call for observation of spatiotemporal regions that are 
too far away. But suppose Putnam had something stronger in mind: 
that it is a brute possibility that there simply not be enough informa- 
tion out there, even “in principle,” which would enable us to advance 
to the "sufficiently good" understanding called for— or, alternatively, 
that even the achievement of that informational state and the con- 
struction of a theoretical understanding that would ground a high 
degree of rational certainty on the issue might still, through sheer 
bad luck as it were, point us in the wrong direction. If he intended to 
endorse either of those possibilities, then the question is simply: What 
did metaphysical realism hold about the nature of our cognitive 
relations to the world that common-sense realism has now discarded? 
I shall return to this. 


XI 
It would be disingenuous not to correct any impression that a toler- 
ance of knowledge-transcendent truth is something that comes only 
with the shift to moderate internalism. The insufficiently recognized 
fact is that an internalism that favored Peircean or Putnamian bicon- 
ditionals had the same resources all along! True, Peirce's own explicit 
view entailed that all truths will eventually be known, and hence that 
all are knowable. But that is not an implication carried simply by the 
unrestricted endorsement, for all truth-apt claims, of either Peircean 
or Putnamian biconditionals. Those formulations do no more than 
ensure that opinions formed under “epistemically ideal" or (topic- 
specific) "sufficiently good" circumstances will track the facts. To 
derive from them that any truth is knowable, two lemmas would need 
to be established: first, that opinions formed under such circum- 
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stances would thereby amount to knowledge; and second, that an 
opinion formed under such circumstances is always a possibilty 
(where the modality involved is the same as that involved in the 
relevant concept of knowability). If one is externalist enough to allow 
that any true opinion formed under what are, in fact, appropriately 
fortunate circumstances counts as knowledge, then the first consid- 
eration need be no obstacle—though the issues concerning such 
epistemological externalism are controversial and substantial.?? We 
can set them aside, however, since the second lemma is the crux. Let 
it be that a proposition is true just in case I would know it if I could 
appraise it under the right circumstances: it remains that it may be 
impossible to know it precisely because I cannot achieve those circum- 
stances. Thus, an internalism based on Putnamian or Peircean bicon- 
ditionals can and should take just the same view of evidence 
transcendence as moderate internalism. Whether or not Putnam 
himself was sufficiently clear about the point, it is evident that his 
middle-period internalism need never have been antithetical to the 
idea of recognition-transcendent truth as such. What it was essentially 
antithetical to is the notion that recognition-transcendent truth can 
arise for some reason other than the unavailability of sufficiently 
good epistemic conditions (or—if it matters on one's preferred ac- 
count of knowledge—the unrecognizability of such conditions when 
they arise). But in this respect, that form of internalism and moderate 
internalism are exactly on a par. 
XI 

Nevertheless, there is a more specific—and much-discussed—problem 
to do with recognition transcendence on which an internal realism 
based on Putnamian biconditionals arguably founders, but with which 
moderate internalism is perfectly comfortable. I am referring to the 
so-called paradox of knowabili, due to F. B. Fitch,” concerning claims 
which are very plausibly taken as truth-apt yet entail limitations on their 
own knowability. Take F as some proposition of the form: Q and no 


?* Ought knowledge not to demand, in addition, an assurance that the circum- 
stances in question are so fortunate and, as Putnam himself earlier emphasized, is 
there any guarantee that such an assurance would have to be available, that 
occupants of sufficiently good epistemic circumstances would have to be in positon 
to know that they were? (Of course, there would be potential difficulty with that 
question 1f “sufficiently good” epistemic circumstances are Peircean, that is, if one 
such set of circumstances 15 supposed to suffice for all cases. For then the idea that 
we might occupy such circumstances yet not be able to realize 1t 1s the idea of a truth 
that would not be believed under sufficiently en de E circumstances For 
related discussion, see my Truth and 


A Logical Analysis of Some Value rice pu A of Symbolic Logic, xxvin 
(1969). 18542. 
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thinker will ever rationally believe that Q.?* We would ordinarily suppose 
that there must be countless truths of this kind—for there are countless 
propositions, including ones we could, if we choee, quite straightfor- 
wardly decide, which are true but will never actually be (rationally) 
believed by anybody, because nobody will ever actually take the trouble 
to check. For a Putnamian internal realist, a proposition like * can, in 
the nature of the case, never be believed under the relevant "sufficiently 
good" epistemic circumstances.?5 For such circumstances must include 
the rationality of the thinker. But rational acceptance of F would require 
rational acceptance of both its conjuncts, and rational acceptance of 
either conjunct under "sufficiently good" epistemic circumstances pre- 
cludes rational acceptance of the other.?$ So whatever specific “suffi 
ciently good" conditions are germane to the righthand side of a 
Putnamian biconditional for a particular such &, it would appear that 
the resulting subjunctive conditional will never hold good. Someone 
who operated under sufficiently good circumstances never would (ra- 
tionally) accept F. Putnamian internalism would seem, accordingly, to 
have no resources to explain the possibility that such an ¥ could be true 
in the first place. 

For moderate internalism, by contrast, Fitch-type examples bring 
out no more than that there are some propositions whose very 
appraisal under “sufficiently good” circumstances would be sufficient 
to bring about their untruth. For instance, “sufficiently good” circum- 
stances for the appraisal of F as above would have to be circum- 


™ Fitch actually took. Q and no-one will ever know that Q. But it is more 
convenient in the present context to work with rational belief. (But doing so 
necessitates some from Fitch’s own reasoning, which exploited the 
factivity of knowl .) 

% Do there even to be such circumstances in this case? As noted, Putnam 
observed that “sufficiently good” epistemic circumstances for the appraisal of one 
proposition may exclude “suffiaently good" epistemic circumstances for the ap- 
praisal of another. But I see no reason to suppose that the conjuncts of a Fitch 
example provide such a case. And—the important point—if they did, then there 

would be no "sufficiently good" circumstances for the raisal of the 
Fitch conjunction, and the relevant Putnamian biconditional would consequently 
get F's truth conditions wrong. (For whatever one's preferred verdict about coun- 
terfactual conditionals with necessanly false antecedents, it will presumably be 
uniform; but ¥ is a contingency.) 

% To spell that out, suppose C constitute sufficiently good epistemic arcum- 
stances for the appraisal of 'Q and no thinker will ever rationally believe that Q', 
and hence for both its conjuncts. If ()J—the first conjunct— is rationally believed 
under G, then it is not true that no thinker will ever rationally believe that Q, so not 
rationally believed either—since, remember, the internalist pomton requires that, 
if either conjunct is rationally believed under C, then it 13 true. On the other hand, 
if under C the second conjunct 1s rationally believed —namely, that no thinker will 
ever rationally believe that Q—then indeed no thinker ever will; so, in particular, 
there will be no rational belief that Q under conditions C 
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stances in which one was in position to appraise each conjunct of it. 
So, on the one hand, one would be in position to carry out the 
procedure appropriate to determining whether or not Q is true, and, 
on the other, one would be in a state of ongoing reflective lucidity 
concerning what one was/was not in position rationally to believe. 
Maintaining the latter through implementation of the former proce- 
dure would thus have one of two effects: either one would consciously 
verify Q and, coming thereby rationally and self-consciously to believe 
it, consciously falsify ‘No thinker will ever rationally believe that Q’ 
and thereby F; or one would consciously falsify Q and thereby 
consciously falsify F directly. Either way: if F were to be appraised 
under sufficiently good circumstances, it would not be true. But that 
result is perfectly consistent with: 


If F was to be appraised under sufficiently good circumstances, F would 
be true just in case it was believed to be true. 


precisely because under those circumstances, as noted a moment ago, 
F would not be believed either. Thus, in contrast with the situation 
with Putnamian biconditionals, the Provisional biconditional for ¥ is 
indeed an a priori truth. Provisional biconditionals accordingly in- 
volve no misrepresentation of the intuitive truth conditions of such 
examples, which are perfectly compliant with the constraint on truth 
which moderate internalism involves precisely because both their 
being true, and their being believed, are inconsistent with their 
appraisal under optimal conditions. 

Under this perspective, the Fitch paradox emerges as, in effect, a 
special type of Conditional Fallacy difficulty for the Peircean and Put- 
namian biconditionals: just one more example of the kinds of awkward- 
ness that can be generated for them by nonindependence between the 
target proposition and the antecedent of the relevant subjunctive con- 
ditional—and, like such problems in general, it is finessed by the shift to 
Provisional biconditionals. It remains, to be sure, that such a proposition 
can be true only if an appraisal of it under sufficiently good circum- 
stances never takes place, so that its truth is, in that sense, essentially 
recognition transcendent. But that there are such recognitiontranscen- 
dent truths—ike the case of Lizzie Borden and in contrast with the 
situation of “There are no intelligent extraterrestrials’ when pushed 
beyond the reach of even the very best theory—is indeed merely com- 
mon sense and nothing which a recoil from metaphysical realism should 
provide any motive to deny. 

xin 
Let us take stock. So far I have offered considerations in support of a 
number of claims: 
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That a moderate-internalist conception of truth would have served as 
well as any conditionalized, “Peircean” proposal as a vehicle for Put- 
nam's middle-period opposition to metaphysical realism. 

That a moderate-nternalist conception of truth can handle certain 
wellknown structural difficulties for Peircean (and other essentally 
evidentially constrained) conceptions of truth, including Plantinga's 
problem and Fitch's paradox. 

That a moderate-internalist conception of truth is friendly to at least 
two important classes of potentially recognition-transcendent truths, 
typified by the Lizzie Borden and Fitch examples. 


All of that is to suggest that Putnam's middle position allowed of 
stronger play than perhaps it historically received; and that it need 
not have been inhospitable to certain ideas that it has later seemed 
important to him to accommodate and emphasize. What is still to be 
clarified is how far, if at all, Putnam's recent views genuinely demand 
a departure from this refashioned version of those of Reason, Truth 
and History and Reaksm with a Human Face. If moderate internalism 
had been the view which Putnam had adopted at the time of Reason, 
Truth and History, would there have been any need for the further 
recantation of the early to mid- nineties? Or does moderate internal 
ism have a case to be regarded as faithful to "the natural realism of 
the common man"? 

What precisely are the key differences between the philosophical 
syndrome which for Putnam constitutes "metaphysical realism" and 
*the natural realism of the common man"? Earlier, we noted some 
aspects of Putnam's own conception of the contrast: the idea of the 
world as consisting in some fixed totality of objects (and hence of 
some fixed totality of things falling under some uniform conception 
of "object"), the conception of the variety exhibited in the world as 
determined by some fixed totality of properties (and hence of any 
interest relativity in our classifications as a matter simply of which such 
properties we have chosen to take an interest in), the conception of 
truth as consisting in some fixed relation of correspondence between 
our sentences, or thoughts, and the world (and hence of ascriptions 
of truth as making, more than a claim about the world, claims about 
the obtaining of such a relation of correspondence), the conception 
of a sharp and meaningful contrast— dictated of course by the meta- 
physicalrealist ontology of genuine properties— between the areas of 
discourse where we describe how matters objectively stand and areas of 
discourse where we rather "project" aspects of our own reactions onto 
the world—all these notions Putnam continues, with his common- 
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sense realist hat on, to reject as unintelligible.*/ These aspects of 
Putnam's continuing “recoil,” however, do not seem directly to help 
with the specific question: How, if at all, do the conceptions of truth 
respectively involved in metaphysical realism and common-sense re- 
alism differ? Certainly, common-sense realism will not accept the 
particular version of the correspondence theory of truth held by 
metaphysical realism, since it will not accept the associated “meta- 
physical” ontology of objects and properties. But the key question 
specifically concerns the evidence transcendence of truth: Does a 
return to “the natural realism of the common man” involve any kind 
of disagreement with metaphysical realism about that? 

I believe that it does. The issue of evidential constraint—of 
whether truth requires the possibility of verification and, if so, what 
notion of possibility of verification is germane—has loomed so large 
in the secondary literature that almost no thought has been given to 
what range or gradation of views may open up if a negative answer is 
returned. But admissions that truth may be evidence transcendent 
may be driven by two quite different kinds of motive. One such 
motive is benign. It is indeed part of common sense to view ourselves 
as finite creatures, whose knowledge-gathering powers are limited. 
We are limited by our range of sensory susceptibilities— our vision 
and hearing, for instance, are restricted to quite small bands of 
frequencies of light and sound. We are limited by our intellects: there 
are surely many problems that we are too slow or unimaginative to 
solve. We live short lives, and the spatial distances within which we 
can investigate are further restricted by the slowness of our means of 
travel. We cannot travel in time at all (other than forwards at the 
usual rate). All these ideas go to the core of our commore-sense 
sel£-conception: it thus goes with that conception that there can be no 
end of possible ways things might be which we can fully understand— 
since they allow of characterization within our conceptual reper- 
toire—but which we cannot know to obtain or not because we are 
grounded in the wrong place, or the wrong time, or because the 
issues raised are too difficult for us. A conception of truth that denies 
this, like the kind of antirealism about the past canvassed in Dum- 
mett's famous papers,?? will indeed seem paradoxical and revisionary; 
for instance, the idea that there are no truths about the past save 
those for which confirming evidence is available in the present just 


Y! See espeaally the first of the Dewey Lectures, passi, and in partcular footnote 
41 at p. 468. 
?? The locus classcus for Dummett's treatment of the issues 1s his "The Reahty of 


the Past,” Procsedimgs of the Anstotehan Society, LXIX (1969): 289-58. 
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flies in the face of the intuitive conception of the past as a removed 
present, a realm of states of affairs no less determinate than the present 
but no longer directly accessible to us and whose surviving traces are 
partial and contingent. 

This benign form of evidence transcendence is conceived as going 
with—in the broadest sense—contingenaes of epistemic opportunity. in all 
cases where we have a conception of this kind of how the truth value 
of a particular statement could be unverifiable, a developed specific 
account of that conception will consist in detailing limitations of 
opportunity, or spatiotemporal situation, or perceptual or intellec- 
tual capacity, which stop us getting at the relevant facts but to which 
we, or others, might easily not have been subject—or at least, to 
which we can readily conceive that an intelligible form of investigat- 
ing intelligence need not be subject. The hallmark of this general 
range of cases is thus that in providing an account of how and why it 
is that they may transcend our epistemic powers, we shall simulta- 
neously begin to provide an account of a suitable set of conditions to 
figure as the antecedent of an appropriate Provisional biconditional: 
a set of conditions that creatures very much like us, but situated 
elsewhere in space and time, or finitely idealized in certain respects, 
could occupy and, by doing so, ensure that a judiciously formed 
opinion about the relevant matter would be correct. 

The opposed, malignantly-motivated cases arise quite differently. 
We are concerned here not with contingencies of opportunity but 
with putative necessizes of limitation. And it is here that we find a 
connection with perhaps the single most emphatic theme in the 
Dewey Lectures: the repudiation of any form of “interface” between 
the knowing, perceiving, or thinking subject and the worldly subject 
matter of his thought. 


Winning through to natural realism— 
Putnam writes: 


is seeing the nasdlessness and the unsntelgibibty of a picture that imposes 
an interface between ourselves and the world.” 


The "interface" conception is, of course, very old. It is just a generaliza- 
tion and intensification of the predicament of the thinkers in Plato's 
Cave. On the interface conception, large sweeps of fact are essentially 
inaccessible not just to us (Cave dwellers) but to any sentient, intelligent 
creature, no matter where and when situated. The classic way for this to 


?? Dewey Lectures, p. 487; sce also p. 505. 
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happen, of course, is by restriction of all sense experience in its very 
nature to a domain—of sense data, or mere seemings otherwise con- 
strued than as sense data—which are then conceived as standing in 
merely causal, potentially inscrutable relations to an ulterior material 
reality. Enowledge of the external world is thus made to rest upon a 
chancy, backward inferential leap across those causal relations. An ex- 
actly analogous predicament arises, of course, on a dualist conception of 
the mental with respect to knowledge of other minds; and also with 
respect to knowledge of the past, when memory is conceived merely as 
the tokening of memory images, conceived as phenomenal proxies, in 
consciousness. In all these cases, evidence transcendence is not down to 
contingencies of opportunity. Rather, it is held, we have no coherent 
conception of the workings of perception, or memory, or of the recog- 
nition of others' mental states, save in terms which see the proper 
operation of the faculties in question precisely as stopping short at an 
interface: that is, at a domain of facts which are categorically distinc from 
those in which we are really interested, and which stand to the latter 
merely as effects to strictly inscrutable causes. On this type of view, 
evidence transcendence is a product not of contingencies of opportu- 
nity, or of contingent limitations of our powers, but of metaphysical 
shortcomings and divides: consciousness—unless it is the consciousness 
of God, of which we have no satisfactory conception—is necessarily and 

The essence of metaphysical realism, we might say, is thus interface 
realism. And the evidence-transcendent conception of truth which meta 
physical realism brings in train is of a malignant kind, the kind that goes 
with an interface conception of mind's interaction with the world. About 
these ideas, there is nothing "natural" or “commonsensical.” Rather, it is 
supposed to take philosophical sophistication to appreciate their point. 
(They are naturally viewed as Cartesian. But for Putnam, the structural 
mistake that they embody is a cardinal feature of much modern philos- 
ophy of mind—what he therefore calls “Cartesian materialism"—which 
thinks of *representations" as brain states whose connections with what 
they represent are essentially merely causal.) 

If it is no part of common-sense realism to accept this picture of 
cognitive alienation, to tolerate interfaces, then the evidence transcen- 
dence that needs to be provided for should be solely of the benign sort. 
But the benign conception has it that no genre of states of affairs is 
essentially beyond our powers of knowledge: under the right—in prin- 
ciple constructively specifiable "sufficiently good"— circumstances, our 
powers will “reach out" to the very facts ın question, and opinions 
formed will be correct. So, the holding of an appropriate range of 
Provisional biconditionals should belong with our very conception of the 
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states of affairs in question, and will thus be a priori. Conversely, if 
interfaces are allowed, then whatever states of affairs are open to our 
perceptual, or other faculties will constitute distinct existences from those 
behind the interface, and even if any Provisional biconditionals do hold 
good for the latter, they will do so only courtesy of a harmony with the 
former for which there will be no a priori ground. In brief, the episte- 
mology of direct realism, surely part and parcel of “the natural realism of 
the common man,” goes with the Provisional biconditional as an a priori 
constraint upon truth. If we want no truck with interfaces, then every 
kind of state of affairs of which we are capable of conceiving must be one 
of which we can attain a concrete conception of what kind of powers and 
situation would place us, or relevantly similar beings, into a position 
from which it would be assured that our, or their, opinion that it did, or 
did not obtain, would be correct. That is exactly what the possibility of 
direct cognition demands.” 


99 One line of resistance to the foregoing, put to me by Timothy Williamson, 1s 
worth mention. Direct realists take the view that perception is a certain kind of 
tracking ability. we have the ability to be immediately receptive to aspects of our local 
environment. They also hold, presumably, that the successful exercise of this ability 
us the norm. Since their thesis 1s an article of philosophy, it is presumably consid- 
ered to hold good a pnon (even if the materials to counter various forms of 
skeptical attack are not immediately to hand). But ıs saying that our senses normally 
put us in direct touch with our local environment a commitment to holding that, 
under in-principle constructively specifiable circumstances they akvays do, as would 
be demanded by the holding of the appropriate kind of Provisional biconditional? 
Might not episodes of cognitive dissonance beset even the best percervers among us, 
so that occasional misfires occur even under the most favorable conditions, per- 
ceivers forming false beliefs, or failing to form appropriate true ones, for no reason 
anyone can produce? Surely, it is no part of the concept of possessing an ability to 
provide a guaranies that, under some specifiable set of suitable circumstances 
(including dominant motivanon of the subject) successful performance 1s en 
trained: perhaps even the most adept cyclist would sometimes fall off her bicycle 
under perfectly unremarkable conditions. 

It may be tempting to reply that, if that were so, it would merely be because of our 
imperfect understanding of the conditons sufficient for success: that it should 
always in principle be possible to solate some further specification of the conditions 
under which such an aberration would occur and thereby, correlatively, of condi- 
tuons under which a grven ability will invariably show in performance. But how could 
it be a priori that this is so? (What 1f the most basic laws governing certain relevant 
brain events are merely statistical?) 

The queston is pertinent. I think, however, that we are entitled to proceed, as I 
have, without engaging this complication. For the wider question is not whether 
direct realism must involve a commitment to there being true, in-principle con 
structively speciflable suitable Provisional biconditionals but whether 1t commit- 
ments concerning truth and knowability coincide with those of moderate 
internali&m. And it should be clear that the objection poses no obstacle, actually, to 
the coincidence. Let ıt be that for indeterministic reasons—if I may so put 1t —any 
human ability fails to tee successful performance even under the most 
favorable conditions. Then this is a complication which the entre internalist 
tradition should have reckoned with from the start, and none of the bicondition- 
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It follows that it must still be part of the stock-in-trade of common- 
sense realism, if it is to be a thoroughgoing direct realism, to hold that 
an empirically ideal theory could not be false. For to suppose other- 
wise, to suppose that a theory which was operationally and internally 
ideal—which saved all empirical phenomena and was best by all 
criteria by which we might assess the competing claims of pairs of 
empirically adequate theories—might nevertheless be false would be 
exactly to conceive of its proper subject matter as standing behind an 
interface: it would be to conceive of the states of affairs in virtue of 
which its distinctive theoretical claims were true or false as items for 
our knowledge at best only via proxies. 

In sum, the crucial difference between the philosophy of truth of 
common-sense realism and that of metaphysical realism concerns 
the proper way of conceiving of the possible sources of evidence- 
transcendent truths. For common-sense realism, they arise because of 
contingencies of epistemic opportunity. For metaphysical realism, 
they arise because—according to that view—it is in the nature of most 
types of states of affairs to influence consciousness, if at all, only via 
proxies. It goes with the latter conception, just as Putnam always said, 
that a theory of such states of affairs which is ideal by our standards 
can be false. It goes with the direct realism of the former conception 
that appropriate provisional biconditionals should hold, and hence 
that an ideal theory cannot be false. Thus, the latter contention 





als—Peircean, Putnamian, or Provisional—which we have canvassed ever had any 
chance of holding a prion and absolutely. Rather, each could only hold in some 
appropriately statistscal form. A Peircean should have proposed, for instance, that 
the true is what thinkers judging under epistemically ideal conditions would mastly 
take to be true. Putnam's internalist should have proposed that the proposinon that 
there 1s a chair in my study is true if and only if were it appraised under topic- 
specifically sufficiently good conditons, it would be believed in the (overwhelming) 
majority of cases. And a moderate internalist about some region of thought should 
hold, for instance, not that under certain constructively specifiable circumstances, 
thinkers’ judgments whether P and the fact of the matter would be covanant but 
that they would usually be covariant—that a series of trials would converge on one 
verdict and that cases of conflict would be isolated and unlikely. But Just that, 
presumably, is what a direct realist who takes seriously the mooted complication will 
hold about our perceptual thought. 

I leave it to an enthusiasnc reader to consider in detail whether the dialectic of 
this paper would have differed in any significant respect had it been organized in 
terms of these various staustical conceptions of evidental constraint. But notice at 
least that the Conditional Fallacy difficulties besetting the Peircean and Putnamían 
proposals still apply; for instance, 'Epistemically ideal conditions will never ob- 
tain € were epistemically ideal conditions to obtain, thinkers would mostly judge 
that dre ideal conditions will never obtain’ is sull a singularity for a 

Peircean. Thus, the passage to the (correspondingly statistical) Provisional 
biconditionals proposed by the moderate internalist will sull be well motivated. 
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should still be part of the common-sense realism that Putnam now 
advocates, if that position is to incorporate a thoroughgoing direct 
realism. And a moderate-internalist conception of truth should be 
recognized as part of "the natural realism of the common man." That 
is my principal conclusion. 
XIV 

If these ideas go in the right direction, then it would be unhappy to 
see the thrust of Putnam's most recent views as a partial rapproche- 
ment with metaphysical realism after a period of (over)reaction 
against it. Rather, they are best seen as a continuing working out of 
that reaction in a consistent direction. And an epistemic conception 
of truth, of the moderate-internalist sort, should be a continuing part 
of the picture. But what remains to be settled, of course, is how biga 
part: whether a direct-realist epistemology, and consequent endorse- 
ment of a moderate-internalist conception of truth, should indeed be 
generalized across the whole gamut of possible states of affairs of 
which we can claim any clear conception. Putnam spoke of the 
needlessness and unintelligibility of the interface picture. Did he 
mean, "Everywhere"? It is essentially the interface picture that we will 
need to make sense of the idea that 'There are no intelligent extra- 
terrestrials’ might be true beyond all evidence available in principle, 
beyond the verdict of even the very best possible empirical theory. 
Can one have a stable and coherent mixed view— one with merely 
local interfaces, so to speak, restricted to areas of discourse where 
knowledge, if attainable at all, essentially depends, even in the very 
best conceivable case, upon defeasible inference? Those like Putnam 
(and, of course, John McDowell, by whose John Locke Lectures?! 
Putnam's recent work is influenced) who have wanted to press the 
claim of a sophisticated direct realism (the "second naiveté" Putnam 
approvingly finds in J. L. Austin) still owe a statement, it seems to me, 
of the point, if any, beyond which they do not want to press the 
direct-realist claim—and indeed an account of how permitting any 
boundary could spare our conception of what lies beyond it the range 
of problems—to do, for example, with content and reference—which 
they urge against those philosophies that would confine our direct 
knowings within more traditionally conceived (interior) boundaries. 
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